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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 

prison  iDtsnpluic  Society 


Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Prison  Discipline  Society. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
public  Prisons. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  take  measures  for  effecting  the 
formation  of  one  or  more  Prison  Discipline  Societies  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  such  Societies  in  accomplishing  the  object  specified  in  the 
second  article  of  this  Constitution. 

Art.  4.  Any  Society,  having  the  same  object  in  view,  which  shall  become 
auxiliary  to  this,  and  shall  contribute  to  its  funds,  shall  thereby  secure  for  the 
Prisons,  in  the  State  where  such  Society  is  located,  special  attention  from  this 
Society. 

Art.  5.  Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a Member. 

Art.  6.  Each  subscriber  of  thirty  dollars,  at  one  time,  shall  be  a Member  for 
Life. 

Art.  7.  Each  subscriber  of  ten  dollars,  annually,  shall  be  a Director. 

Art.  8.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who  shall  by  one  additional 
payment  increase  his  original  subscription  to  one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a Director 
for  Life. 

Art.  9.  The  Officers  of  this  Society  shall  be,  a President,  as  many  Vice-Presidents 
as  shall  be  deemed  expedient,  a Treasurer,  and  a Secretary,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
and  a Board  of  Managers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Society.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  of  whom  nine 
shall  reside  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and  five  shall  constitute  a quorum.  One  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  number,  in  the  order  of  appointment,  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the 
expiration  of  each  year,  but  shall  be  re-eligible. 

Every  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  a member  of  this  Society,  shall  be  entitled 
to  meet  and  deliberate  with  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Managers  shall  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  fill  such  vacancies 
as  may  occur,  by  death  or  otherwise,  in  their  own  Board. 

Art.  10.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  shall  he, 
ex  officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  11.  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  meet  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Art.  12.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
Friday  succeeding  the  General  Election,  when,  besides  choosing  the  officers  as 
specified  in  the  ninth  article,  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  presented,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  year  reported. 

Art.  13.  The  Managers  shall  meet,  once  in  two  months,  or  oftener  if  necessary, 
at  such  place,  in  the  City  of  Boston,  as  they  shall  appoint. 

Art.  14.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Managers,  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-President  first  on  the  list  then  present,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  and  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  such  member  as  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  shall  preside. 

Art.  15.  The  Secretary,  in  concurrence  with  two  of  the  Managers,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  any  three  of  the  Managers,  may  call  special  meetings  of 
the  Board. 

Art.  16.  The  minutes  of  every  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Art.  17.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  such  persons  as 
have  rendered  essential  services  to  the  Society  either  Members  for  Life  or  Directors 

for  Life. 

Art.  18.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  Constitution  except  by  the  Society, 
at  an  annual  meeting,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  meeting  for  business,  was  held  May  30,  at  the  Vestry  in 
tfanover  Church,  Boston,  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.  D 

me  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair.  After  opening  the  meeting 
.vith  prayer,  the  Treasurer’s  Report,  together  with  the  certificate  of 
ts  correctness  by  the  Auditors,  was  read  and  accepted.  The  Treas- 
irer  presented  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted,  and  a vote  of 
;hanks  passed  for  his  faithful  services  from  the  formation  of  the 
Society.  The  Officers  were  then  elected  and  the  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  Church,  at  4 o’clock,  and  hear  the  Report  of  the  Man- 
agers, and  addresses. 

At  4 o’clock,  the  Society  met  according  to  adjournment.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenks  took  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  Asa  Rand  addressed 
the  throne  of  grace.  The  Secretary  read  extracts  from  the  Re- 
port. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  he  supported  by  an  address — Resolved,  That  the  Report  which 
has  been  read,  be  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Managers  to  be 
printed.  This  resolution  was  seconded  in  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Foote,  of  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  G.  V.  H.  Forbes,  offered  the  second  resolution,  which  he  sus- 
tained by  an  address. — Resolved,  That  the  objects  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society  merit  the  more  extended  and  favorable  regard  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Rev.  Mr.  Vajll,  of  Brimfield,  seconded  the 
resolution. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Glastenbury,  Conn,  and  Mr.  Artemas 
Bullard,  Agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union,  made 
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interesting  statements  respecting  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  prisoners  at  Wethersfield,  Ct.  with  which  they  had  been  made 
acquainted  on  visiting  the  Prison. 

'l'he  Rev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild,  of  South  Boston,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  and  made  an  address. — Resolved,  That  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  is  consolatory  evidence 
of  the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
demands  our  fervent  gratitude  to  him,  who  “ was  sent  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  Prison  to  them  that  are 
bound.”  This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Rand. 


ANNUAL,  REPORT 


The  Managers  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  kindness  of  God.  Not  one  of  its  officers,  and 
only  two,  among  nearly  four  hundred  of  its  friends  and  benefactors, 
have  died,  during  the  last  year.  Life  has  been  remarkably  preserved, 
also,  in  several  institutions  which  this  Society  presents  as  models  for 
imitation.  In  the  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  among  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
mates, not  one  has  died.  And  in  the  Penitentiaries  at  Auburn,  Sing 
Sing,  and  Wethersfield,  the  bill  of  mortality  affords  singular  evidence 
of  the  connexion,  which  God  has  instituted,  between  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, temperance,  and  a salutary  restraint  upon  the  passions,  with 
health  and  life.  In  these  institutions,  occupied,  at  the  present  time, 
by  more  than  one  thousand  convicts,  the  deaths  have  not  exceeded 
one  to  fifty:  while  in  some  other  Prisons,  in  consequence  of  filth, 
sloth,  and  licentiousness,  the  deaths  have  exceeded  one  to  eighteen, 
and  in  others  one  to  twelve.  We  acknowledge  with  dread  these 
frowns  of  a holy  Providence,  by  death,  on  Prisons  of  a bad  character, 
and  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  to  those,  which  are  pure  and  of 
good  report.  If,  therefore,  in  regard  to  those  improvements,  which 
have  already  been  made,  in  the  condition  of  the  lowest  and  most  hope- 
less part  of  the  human  family,  we  already  see,  that  the  ravages  of  death 
may  be  stayed  by  a little  benevolent  attention,  what  cannot  be  accom- 
plished for  all  the  lower  classes  of  society,  by  the  patient,  laborious, 
and  united  exertions  of  all  the  friends  of  God  in  this  age  of  combined 
and  powerful  action.  We  are  constrained  to  praise  the  Lord  for  his 
goodness,  in  consequence  of  what  we  have  seen  of  his  mercies  to  the 
poor  and  wretched,  while  his  people  are  only  beginning  to  consider 
their  condition  : and  we  would  receive  encouragement  from  these  acts 
of  his  providence,  as  well  as  from  the  declaration  of  his  word,  “Bles- 
sed is  he  that  considereth  the  poor.”  In  grateful  praise,  and  deep 
humility,  we  offer  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  and  consecrate 
ourselves  renewedly  to  his  service,  in  that  department  of  benevolent 
exertion,  which  this  Society  was  formed  to  occupy. 

The  constitution  provides  in  the  second  article,  that  “ it  shall  be 
the  object  of  this  Society  to  promote  the  improvement  of  Prisons.” 
To  show  in  part  what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done, 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  Managers  present,  under  the 
following  arrangement,  their  Third  Annual  Report. 

What  has  been  done  to  prevent  evil  communication  in  Prisons  ? 

What  has  been  done  to  provide  for,  and  communicate  proper  in- 
struction ? 

What  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  current  expenses  of  Prisons  1 

What  other  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  system  of  prison  j 
discipline  recommended  and  partially  introduced 1 

What  important  Prisons  in  this  country  remain  unimproved  ? 

What  is  the  history  of  the  troubles  in  the  Prison  at  Charlestown, 
during  the  last  winter  ? 

What  are  the  future  prospects  of  the  new  Prison  in  Philadelphia  ? 

What  misapprehensions  exist  in  Europe  concerning  prison  disci- 
pline in  America  1 

What  are  the  great  points  of  difference  and  coincidence,  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  in  regard  to  prison  discipline  1 

What  is  done  in  foreign  countries,  in  this  department  of  benevo- 
lent exertion  1 

What  valuable  documents  on  this  subject  have  been  published  in 
America,  during  the  last  year  1 

What  funds  have  been  collected,  and  how  have  they  been  appro- 
priated, by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  ? 

Wiiat  has  been  done  to  prevent  evil  communication  in 
Prisons  ? 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  of  Prisons.  To  show  how  important 
these  improvements  are,  the  following  fact  may  be  stated  : When  the 
operations  of  this  Society  commenced,  about  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  four  convicts,  in  nine  of  the  principal  Prisons  in  this 
country,  were  lodged,  at  night,  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
rooms ; i.  e.  on  an  average  more  than  ten  in  a room.  In  these  night 
rooms  were  taught  the  arts  of  picking  pockets  and  picking  locks ; of 
burning  houses  and  breaking  stores  ; of  making  or  procuring  and  cir- 
culating counterfeit  notes  and  coin  ; of  horse  stealing,  highway  robbery 
and  murder.  In  one  word,  without  proceeding  further  in  the  detail, 

“ every  right  principle  teas  eradicated,  and  every  base  one  instilled. ” 
If  any  persons  are  desirous  to  know  more  on  this  subject,  we  refer 
them  to  the  First  and  Second  Reports  of  this  Society,  which  contain 
the  facts  of  which  we  are  possessed,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  publish  them. — How  far  the  remedy  has  been  applied  for  so 
great  an  evil  we  proceed  to  show  : 

In  the  Maine  Prison,  we  learn  from  Dr.  Rose,  the  keeper,  that 
authority  has  been  granted  by  the  Legislature,  to  increase  the  number 
of  cells  till  they  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  separate  confinement  of  any 
probable  number  of  convicts.  These  cells  are  in  the  form  of  pits,  en- 
tered with  a small  ladder,  which  is  removed  after  the  convict  has  de- 
scended, through  a grated  iron  door  from  the  top.  The  area  over  the 
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cells  is  so  connected  with  the  guard  room,  as  to  admit  of  sufficient 
control,  after  the  men  are  confined  at  night,  by  proper  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  watchmen.  When  these  cells  are  sufficiently  increased 
in  number,  to  separate  the  convicts,  which  we  understand  will  be  done 
during  the  present  season,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  keepers,  if  evil 
communication  is  not  prevented  at  night.  Till  this  is  done,  the  con- 
taminating vices  of  Prisons  will  be  communicated  at  night  in  the  Prison 
of  Maine. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  therefore,  not  only  the  convicts,  but 
the  unsuspecting  citizens  must  suffer  the  consequences,  which  will 
he  sufficiently  deprecated  by  those  who  suffer  under  them  ; though 
they  may  not  trace  the  connexion  between  the  evil  and  the  destructive 
communication  in  the  night  rooms  of  their  State  Prison. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  new  Prison,  for  which  provision  was  promptly 
made  by  the  Legislature,  on  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  more 
than  two  years  since,  is  now  building  within  the  yard  of  the  Prison  at 
Charlestown,  and  about  150  cells  of  the  three  hundred,  which  it  will 
contain,  are  completed.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
building,  during  the  last  two  months,  which  encourages  the  expecta- 
tion, that  it  will  be  completed,  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  convicts, 
before  the  ensuing  winter.  If  this  is  not  done,  another  year’s  continu- 
ance of  the  evils  described,  twro  years  since,  as  existing  in  the  night 
rooms  of  the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  will  be  an  injury  to  the  convicts, 
and  to  the  world,  which  no  time  nor  money  can  repair.  If  any  doubts 
remain  on  this  subject,  let  a pure  mind  be  placed  unperceived  by  the 
side  of  that  Prison,  where  it  can  see  and  hear  what  is  said  and  done 
within  its  walls,  in  one  long  winter’s  evening,  and  no  doubt  will  then 
remain.  A holy  God,  for  twenty  years,  has  been  such  a witness,  and 
we  tremble  for  ourselves,  as  citizens  of  the  State,  lest  we  shall  be 
found  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  the  existence  and  unnecessary  continu- 
ance of  such  an  evil.  We  earnestly  entreat  the  proper  authorities  to 
hasten  this  new  Prison  to  its  completion,  for  we  believe  the  convicts 
in  the  Prison,  and  the  good  people  in  the  State,  will  immediately  ex- 
perience the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  God  of  heaven  will  not  be  blas- 
phemed, and  the  creatures  of  his  power  prostituted,  and  the  purposes 
of  his  mercy  concerning  them  thwarted  as  they  have  been  in  the 
crowded  night  rooms  of  that  Prison. 

In  Connecticut,  Newgate  is  abandoned,  the  new  Prison  at  Weth- 
ersfield is  finished.  The  convicts  were  all  removed  to  it  in  Septem- 
ber, and  placed  at  night  in  the  solitary  cells,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  the  present,  or  any  probable  number  of  convicts.  The  stillness 
of  the  night  is  preserved  by  a watchman,  walking  silently  in  front  of 
the  cells,  and  a striking  contrast  is  here  found  to  the  oaths  and  blas- 
phemies, which  issued  from  the  old  night  rooms  at  Newgate. 

In  New  York,  at  Auburn,  the  cells  are  still  sufficiently  numerous 
to  separate  the  convicts  at  night ; though  the  number  of  convicts  has 
increased  to  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  should  the  number 
continue  to  increase  as  fast  in  the  coming  year  as  during  the  last 
year,  the  Prison  will  suffer  in  its  character.  The  cause  of  this  rapid 
increase  of  convicts,  at  Auburn,  is  not  a sudden  and  melancholy  in- 
crease of  crime  : but  a law  of  the  State  authorizing  several  counties. 
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which  formerly  sent  their  convicts  to  New  York,  now  to  send  them  to 
Auburn.  If  this  law  should  continue  in  force,  some  further  provision 
would  be  necessary,  in  this  admirable  Prison,  for  solitary  confinement 
at  night,  or  it  will  lose  the  high  character  which  it  now  so  well 
sustains. 

At  Sing  Sing,  great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year, 
and  more  than  four  hundred  cells  are  finished.  All  the  convicts, 
except  the  females,  from  the  State  Prison  in  New  York  city,  have 
been  removed  to  it:  and  though  the  number,  exceeding  five  hundred, 
is  so  great  as  to  make  it  necessary,  in  a number  of  cells,  to  confine 
two  in  a cell,  still  the  progress  in  the  building  is  so  rapid  as  to  provide 
in  all  probability,  on  or  before  the  first  of  August,  a sufficient  number 
of  cells  for  the  solitary  confinement  at  night,  of  all  the  prisoners  from 
the  old  State  Prison  in  New  York.  This  is  a change  so  important  in 
its  consequences,  that  other  States  besides  New  York  will  feel  its 
benefits.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  particularly,  have  largely 
suffered  from  the  experienced  villains  trained  for  infamy  in  the  old 
State  Prison  in  New  York  city,  who  have  departed  from  it,  in  the 
capacity  of  horse  thieves,  robbers,  and  counterfeiters,  to  the  annoy- 
ance and  dismay  of  many  citizens  in  Newark  and  other  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  The  training  of  men  for  such  a course 
of  life,  which  was  found  in  the  old  Prison  in  New  York,  will  be 
greatly  diminished  in  the  solitary  cells  at  Sing  Sing  ; so  that  the 
neighborhood  will  suffer  less  from  discharged  convicts ; though  it  is  to 
be  expected,  that  enough  will  remain  of  the  evil  to  convince  New 
Jersey  of  the  importance  of  building  a Prison,  which  shall  be  a place 
of  restraint  and  reformation,  and  not  like  its  present  Prison,  a school 
of  vice.  If  New  York  has  a Prison  like  that  at  Sing  Sing,  with  soli- 
tary cells,  and  New  Jersey  has  one  like  that  at  Lamberton,  without 
them,  there  will  be  an  immeasurable  difference  in  the  estimation  of 
old  convicts  in  favor  of  New  Jersey,  as  a place  for  their  depredations. 
New  Jersey,  therefore,  will  find  it  necessary  to  build  a new  Prison,  on 
the  plan  of  that  at  Sing  Sing,  or  become  a place  of  resort  for  old  con- 
victs, who  well  understand  the  difference  between  solitary  confinement 
at  night  and  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  the  New  Jersey  Prison. 

In  the  Penitentiary  at  Bellevue,  on  the  East  River,  near  New 
York,  no  change  having  been  effected  in  the  night  rooms,  they  have 
remained  so  crowded,  that  the  convicts  could  not  lie  down  upon  the 
floor  without  mingling  their  limbs  in  one  solid  mass;  so  that  the  physi- 
cian, who  was  called  to  visit  a sick  person  in  one  of  the  rooms,  could 
with  difficulty  find  a place  for  his  foot  on  the  floor.  Here  the  jail  fe- 
ver was  again  generated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  winter,  and 
has  raged  ever  since  with  more  malignant  and  fatal  consequences  than 
during  either  of  the  two  preceding  years.  A letter  from  Dr.  J.  Woods, 
the  resident  physician,  addressed  to  the  city  government,  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  convicts,  and  tracing  the 
causes  of  the  disease  to  the  crowded  and  filthy  night  rooms,  contains 
an  accurate  statement  of  its  ravages,  not  only  among  convicts,  but 
keepers  and  physicians,  during  the  last  three  years.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  his  letter,  under  date  April  15,  1828 ; “ the  disease  has 
progressively  increased  each  succeeding  winter,  [i.  e.  of  the  three  in 
which  he  has  been  connected  with  the  institution.]  During  the  last 
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winter,  it  has  prevailed  to  a much  more  alarming  extent,  and  the  air  of 
the  whole  establishment  appears  to  be  infected.  The  disease  has  bro- 
ken out  in  different  parts  of  the  Alms  House  and  Hospital,  as  well  as 
in  the  Penitentiary,  and  has  found  its  way  into  the  department  for  fe- 
males, where  its  fatality  has  been  really  melancholy  : women  dying  in 
36  and  48  hours  after  confinement,  in  whom  were  exhibited  after  death 
all  the  ravages  of  disease  of  a week’s  duration.  In  the  Penitentiary, 
between  one  and  two  hundred  have  sickened,  or  about  one  to  three  of 
the  whole  number.  In  three  years,  nine  keepers  and  one  matron  have 
taken  the  disease  : five  of  this  number  have  died.  Of  twelve  physi- 
cians in  the  establishment,  and  one  attending  physician,  during  the 
term  mentioned,  ten  have  sickened  and  three  have  died.”  In  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  of  this  loathsome  disease,  as  here  stated, 
among  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  Prison  to  the  Alms  House  and  Hos- 
pital, arrangements  are  making  to  remove  the  prisoners,  and  cleanse 
the  establishment.  It  is  believed,  that  it  will  be  done  before  this  dis- 
ease shall  be  again  communicated  with  the  return  of  another  winter, 
from  the  crowded  night  rooms  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Bellevue. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  New  Penitentiary  is  not  yet  occupied;  nor  has 
much  progress  been  made  in  the  building  within  the  last  year.  About 
one  hundred  cells  were  then  nearly  built;  but  they  are  not  yet  finished, 
and  the  building  of  no  more  has  been  commenced.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  the  commissioners  of  the  Legislature,  who  were  appointed  two 
years  ago  to  examine  the  new  Penitentiaries  in  Philadelphia  and  at 
Pittsburg,  and  to  adapt  the  criminal  code  to  the  new  principles  of  pun- 
ishment and  prison  discipline,  as  contemplated  in  these  establishments, 
i.  e.  solitary'  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor,  having  spent 
one  year  in  the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  finding  so  many  doubts 
and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  this  system,  asked  for  another 
year,  that  they  might  be  prepared  either  to  sanction  or  oppose  this 
system.  Another  year  having  been  granted,  and  they,  having  visited 
several  Penitentiaries,  and  collected  from  this  country  and  Europe, 
whatever  they  deemed  valuable  in  experience  on  the  subject,  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  at  the  last  session,  a voluminous  report,  in 
which  they  declare  themselves  decidedly  adverse  to  the  principle  of 
solitary  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor,  and  do  not  there- 
fore recommend  the  completion  of  the  New  Penitentiary  near  Phila- 
delphia on  the  plan  originally  proposed.  They  express  themselves  as 
decidedly  favorable  to  solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  labor  by 
day,  in  buildings  properly  constructed  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
principle  acted  upon  in  nearly  all  the  improved  Prisons  in  Europe,  and 
in  all  the  new  Prisons  in  this  country,  except  that  at  Pittsburg,  and 
this  is  the  principle  which  we  feel  it  our  duty,  in  view  of  all  the  infor- 
mation, which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from  personal  ob- 
servation, or  from  books,  to  recommend.  We  therefore  rejoice,  and 
congratulate  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  a Report  has  been 
prepared  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Legislature,  containing 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  most  valuable  information,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  different  countries  and  ages,  against  a Prison,  which  the 
good  La  Fayette  compares  to  a Bastile  ; and  to  which  we  are  in- 
formed, by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Legislature,  a majority  of 
that  body  are  decidedly  adverse.  The  weight  of  opinion  and  of  fact, 
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in  tins  country  and  in  Europe,  is  so  generally  and  decidedly  opposed 
to  solitary  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor,  that  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  abandoned  in  Pennsylvania,  the  only  one  of  the  United 
States  in  which  there  is  any  fear  of  its  being  introduced ; and  that  the 
system  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  of  solitary  confinement  at 
night,  and  joint  and  classified  labor,  will  be  speedily  adopted  in 
buildings  conveniently  constructed  for  the  purpose,  within  the  walls  of 
the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia.  This  may  now  be  done  with  less 
time  and  more  economy  than  would  be  necessary  to  complete  the  New  i 
Penitentiary,  on  the  original  plan : which  is  evident  from  the  following  ac- 
curate, but  very  surprising  statement  of  the  commissioners.  They  say, 
page  57  of  their  Report,  “ as  a fair  average  of  the  expense  of  a Prison 
constructed  on  the  Auburn  plan,  we  may  estimate  the  cost  of  each  cell 
at  $220  ; while  the  expense  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia, 
independent  of  the  yard  wall,  we  have  estimated  at  the  lowest  amount, 
at  about  $1400  per  cell,  making  a difference  of  eleven  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars  for  each  cell,  or  the  sum  of  $70  80  per  annum  for  each 
convict  in  the  Prison.  In  other  words  the  annual  expense  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  of  each  convict  confined  in  the  New  Penitentiary,  on 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement,  will  be  $70  80  cents  greater,  than 
the  annual  expense  of  each  convict  in  Connecticut,  supposing  the 
earnings  of  their  labor  to  be  equal  in  each.”  This  difference  in  ex- 
pense arises  simply  from  the  difference  of  interest  on  the  money,  which 
the  cells  cost.  In  view  of  such  facts,  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a long  time  will  elapse  before  thinking  men  will  appropriate 
money  to  finish  the  New  Penitentiary  on  the  original  plan,  while 
another  of  more  generally  approved  construction  can  be  erected  for 
less  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  expense.  If  the  change  should  be  made 
as  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  we  should  expect  in  two  years  to 
find  all  the  convicts  in  Philadelphia  lodged  in  separate  cells ; if  not, 
we  fear  a long  time  will  elapse,  before  the  oppressive  evils  of  the  Wal- 
nut street  Prison  will  be  done  away.  In  another  part  of  the  Report, 
we  propose  to  give  a condensed  view  of  the  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  which  will  show  more  clearly, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  the  New  Penitentiary  in  Philadelphia. 

The  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  is 
rapidly  advancing  to  its  completion,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  this  class  of  offenders  in  the  course  of  the  present  season. 
This  establishment,  when  finished,  will  contain  about  170  dormitories 
for  the  solitary  confinement  at  night  of  juvenile  delinquents  of  both 
sexes. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  building  in  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary  is 
laid,  for  the  erection  of  which,  provision  has  been  made  by  the  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  in  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  the  building, 
containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  eight  separate  dormitories,  will 
probably  be  finished,  during  the  present  season.  The  plan  of  this 
building  is  peculiar,  and  if  some  improvements  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
ble, and  which  have  been  suggested  to  the  building  committee,  should 
be  adopted,  the  keeper  supposes  that  it  would  be  as  valuable  as  that  at 
Auburn.  * 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq. 
architect  of  the  public  buildings  in  Washington,  D.  C.  will  show  the 
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present  state  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  that  city.  “ I have  pleasure 
in  informing  you,  that  the  labors  of  the  last  season  have  brought  our 
Penitentiary  buildings  into  a state  of  great  forwardness  : the  principal 
building,  covering  160  cells,  is  roofed  in — the  cells,  built  externally  of 
stone,  are  all  finished : two  wings  are  also  finished,  including  rooms 
for  keepers,  infirmary,  &c.  and  the  wall,  enclosing  three  acres,  is 
nearly  complete.  A committee  of  Congress  is  engaged  on  the  subject 
of  modifying  the  penal  laws  to  the  penitentiary  system,  and  I hope 
their  bill  will  be  carried  through  this  session.” 

With  this  notice  of  the  new  Penitentiary  in  Washington  city,  we 
close  the  statement  concerning  the  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  Prisons,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  evil  communication — and 
proceed  to  show, 


What  has  been  done  to  provide  for  and  communicate  proper 

INSTRUCTION  ? 

In  the  Maine  Prison,  a building  has  been  erected,  containing  a 
chapel  and  dining  hall ; but  we  have  not  learned,  that  any  thing  has 
yet  been  done,  agreeably  to  the  suggestion  of  the  keeper,  to  organize 
a Sabbath  school,  or  to  increase  in  any  way  the  amount  of  instruction 
formerly  communicated  to  the  convicts.  So  far  as  we  are  informed, 
there  is  one  short  service  on  the  Sabbath ; but  no  Sabbath  or  evening 
school,  and  no  morning  and  evening  prayers,  with  reading  of  the 
scriptures. 

In  Vermont,  a law  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
appropriating  one  hundred  dollars,  annually,  in  addition  to  a like  sum 
before  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  State  Prison  at  Wind- 
sor, with  more  constant  and  systematic  religious  instruction. 

In  Massachusetts,  by  the  law  of  February,  1828,  the  chaplain  in  the 
Prison  at  Charlestown,  is  to  receive  five  hundred  dollars  annually, 
from  the  State,  and  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  appropriate  duties  in 
the  Prison.  The  Rev.  Jared  Curtis,  who  has  been,  nearly  three 
years,  chaplain  in  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  has  received  the  appointment 
from  the  Executive  of  Massachusetts,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

In  Connecticut,  Moses  C.  Pillsbury,  the  warden  of  the  new 
Prison  at  Wethersfield,  in  addition  to  the  provision,  which  he  makes 
on  the  Sabbath  for  public  worship,  regularly  reads  the  scriptures  to  the 
assembled  convicts,  every  morning  and  evening,  and  in  their  behalf, 
offers  prayers  to  the  Father  of  mercies.  Fie  is  besides,  faithful  in 
counsel,  affectionate  in  sickness,  and  lovely  in  his  Christian  sympathies 
towards  those  committed  to  his  care,  without  losing  any  thing  in  his 
prompt  and  successful  attention  to  business,  and  discipline.  He  min- 
gles authority  and  affection  in  his  government  and  instructions,  so  that 
the  principles  of  obedience  and  affection  flow  almost  spontaneously 
towards  him  from  the  hearts  of  convicts. 

In  New  York,  at  Auburn,  Mr.  Curtis,  the  chaplain,  continued, 
during  the  last  year,  to  superintend  the  Sabbath  school,  consisting  of 
125  convicts,  taught  by  twenty  students  from  the  Theological  Semina- 
ry ; to  preach  in  his  turn  in  the  chapel ; to  spend  the  afternoon  of  the 
Sabbath  in  private  instruction,  and  faithful  admonition  from  cell  to  cell; 
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to  implore  a blessing  when  the  convicts  were  assembled  for  breakfast 
and  dinner  ; to  read  the  scriptures  and  offer  prayer  every  evening 
in  the  area  of  the  Prison,  in  front  of  the  cells,  after  the  convicts  were 
locked  up  ; and  to  visit  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  pray  with  them 
frequently,  if  not  daily. 

At  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barrett,  the  chaplain,  has 
pursued  a similar  course  of  instruction,  with  this  difference,  that  Mr. 
Barrett  has  no  Sabbath  school,  preaches  every  Sabbath  himself,  has 
two  religious  services  every  evening  on  each  side  of  the  Prison,  in 
front  of  each  breast  work  of  cells.  The  Legislature,  in  consideration 
of  these  services,  have  authorised  the  commissioners  to  allow  the 
chaplain  three  hundred  dollars  annually  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

In  New  York  city,  the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  the  venerable  chap- 
lain of  the  humane  and  criminal  institutions,  has  continued,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  to  fulfil  his  numerous  appoint- 
ments, at  the  State  Prison  at  Greenwich,  the  Penitentiary  at  Bellevue, 
the  Bridewell  and  Debtors’  Jail. 

At  the  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  New  York,  the  inmates 
enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  Sabbath  school;  two  public  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath ; morning  and  evening  prayers  every 
day,  with  a short  and  appropriate  service  after  dinner,  intended  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  children,  together  wfith  the  paternal,  and 
constant  care  and  instruction  of  the  superintendent,  who,  like  a father, 
watches  his  opportunity  to  fulfil  the  pledge  which  he  gave  on  entering 
the  institution,  when  he  said,  “My  dear  children,  I have  sons  and  I 
have  daughters,  and  am  enabled  to  feel  for  you:  and  often  in  my 
dealings  with  the  children  of  others,  solve  this  question  for  my  own 
government,  £how  should  I like  my  child  to  be  dealt  with  under  simi- 
lar circumstances?’  This  rule  I think  shall  govern  me  here.” 

In  New  Jersey,  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety, in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  have  by  their  com- 
mittee visited  the  State  Prison,  at  Lamberton,  every  Sabbath,  during 
the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  religious  worship;  distributing  tracts,  and  visiting  the 
convicts,  in  solitary  confinement.  For  the  better  accommodation  of 
those  engaged  in  this  service,  the  Legislature,  at  their  last  session, 
authorised  the  government  of  the  Prison  to  fit  up  a spacious  room,  and 
appropriate  it  for  the  purpose  of  religious  w'orship.  The  committee  of 
the  Legislature  in  their  Report  on  the  subject,  respectfully  notice  this 
effort  of  the  Society  to  supply  the  Prison  with  religious  instruction. 

At  the  Prison  in  Philadelphia,  a bible  class  has  been  regularly  in- 
structed, on  the  Walnut  street  side,  and  a Sabbath  school,  on  the 
Prune  street  side,  and  public  worship  has  been  attended  on  the  Sab- 
bath ; but  these  things  have  been  done  under  many  disadvantages  of 
construction  and  discipline,  and  have  not  been  followed  by  any  regular 
religious  service,  such  as  reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer,  during  the 
week. 

In  the  Baltimore  Penitentiary,  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  have  continued  to  sustain  a religious  service  on  the 
Sabbath,  both  among  the  male  and  female  convicts,  once  a day,  during 
the  winter,  and  twice  a day  during  the  summer.  But  in  a Prison  so 
constructed,  where  the  men  and  women,  after  public  worship,  instead 
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of  retiring  in  silence  to  their  solitary  cells,  are  locked  up  in  large 
numbers  together,  and  left  to  their  evil  passions,  their  songs  of 
obscenity  and  mirth,  or  their  curses  and  imprecations,  resound  from 
their  gloomy  walls,  and  the  truth,  which  has  been  dispensed,  is,  as 
has  been  well  said,  like  sparks  on  the  ocean  in  a storm.  When  the 
new  Prison  is  done,  a new  order  of  things,  proposed  by  the  keeper, 
will  be  instituted  ; in  which  the  religious  services  of  the  Sabbath  will 
be  immediately  succeeded  by  solitude  and  reflection,  and  during  the 
week,  if  possible,  by  corresponding  religious  services  morning  and 
evening.  This  is  a change  to  which  the  keeper  looks  forward,  with 
confident  expectation  of  good. 

In  the  State  Prison  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  synod  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  connected  with  the  general  assembly,  resolved,  in  Octo- 
ber last,  to  appoint  and  support  a stated  preacher,  and  committed  the 
subject,  as  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  James  Hoge,  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, acting  under  their  authority.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Mr. 
James  Chute,  a licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed,  and  has  entered  on  his  official  duties.  The  compensation 
allowed  him  is  $30  per  month.  As  the  synod  have  no  funds,  which 
they  can  appropriate  to  this  purpose,  they  have  agreed  to  raise  the 
necessary  sum,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the  personal  subscriptions  of 
the  ministers  who  are  their  members.  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
synod,  had  its  origin  in  the  encouragement  which  was  given  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hoge,  that  if  something  of  this  kind  could  be  done  in  Ohio, 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  Boston,  would  probably  assist  by  a 
contribution  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually. 

Thus  we  have  seen  what  has  been  done  to  provide  for  and  commu- 
nicate proper  instruction  in  Prisons  during  the  last  year,  and  proceed 
as  proposed,  to  inquire, 

What  has  been  done  to  diminish  the  current  expenses  of 
Prisons  ? 

The  new  Prison,  containing  97  convicts,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn,  the 
directors  say  in  their  Report  to  the  Legislature,  dated  April  10,  1828, 
“has  earned,  for  the  six  months  ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  1828, 
the  sum  of  $1,017  16,  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  its  management 
and  support,  which  may  be  considered  as  profits.”  In  regard  to  this 
the  directors  remark,  “ that  the  Prison  commenced  its  operations 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  cold  season,  and  yet  during  the  short  days 
and  winter  months,  it  has  produced  this  result.”  They  add,  “ if  this 
experiment  thus  conducted,  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  can 
be  relied  on,  as  we  believe  it  may,  it  will  at  least  justify  the  opinion, 
that  no  farther  demands  upon  the  treasury  will  be  necessary  tp  sup- 
port the  establishment.”  Governor  Tomlinson  says,  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature  at  the  May  Session,  1828,  “it  is  confidently  believed, 
that  the  Prison  will  not,  after  it  shall  have  been  completed  and  furnish- 
ed, occasion  any  further  expense  to  the  State.  If  this  anticipation 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  the  saving  to  the  State  will  in  a short  pe- 
riod equal  the  whole  cost  of  the  establishment;  the  average  annual 
expense  of  Newgate  Prison,  from  its  establishment  (in  1791,)  to  the  first 
of  April,  1826,  having  exceeded  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
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dollars ;”  which  amounts  during  the  whole  period,  to  two  hundred  and 
four  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

In  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  the  inspectors  say  in  their  Report  to 
the  Legislature,  dated  January  5,  1828,  “such  has  been  the  improve- 
ment in  the  earnings  of  the  convicts,  and  such  the  diminution  of  par- 
dons, we  are  of  opinion  that  no  further  appropriations  will  hereafter  be 
necessary  to  support  this  Prison,  except  for  expenses  of  discharged 
convicts,  the  expenses  of  buildings  and  repairs,  and  the  transportation 
of  convicts.”  These  items  of  expense,  it  is  obvious,  except  so  far  as 
it  regards  the  repairs  of  buildings,  have  properly  no  connexion  with 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Prison.  The  keeper  of  the  Prison,  Hon. 
G.  Powers,  concurs  in  opinion  with  the  inspectors;  and  says,  “that 
such  will  be  the  continued  increase  of  earnings,  that  no  further  appro- 
priation will  ever  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  convicts  in  this 
Prison,  unless  in  case  of  some  unforeseen  calamity,  against  which  no 
foresight  or  prudence  can  guard.”  He  adds,  “it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  believe  that  the  period  has  arrived,  when  state  criminals  can  be 
made  to  support  themselves,  while  enduring  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  subjected  to  a course  of  reformatory  disci- 
pline.” The  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  this  Prison,  in  October,  1827, 
for  the  month,  were  $2,792  28  cents,  which^ibeing  continued,  at  the 
same  rate  for  one  year,  would  amount  to  $33,307  36.  What  an  im- 
measurable difference  in  the  industry,  which  is  requisite  to  procure 
such  a result,  among  550  convicts,  and  the  sloth  and  wretchedness  of 
a Prison,  in  which  labor  has  never  been  introduced,  or  from  which  it 
is  excluded. 

In  the  new  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  Captain  Lynds  says,  he  “ will  ask 
no  greater  privilege  from  the  State,  when  the  Prison  is  done,  than  the 
earnings  of  the  convicts,  above  every  expense  for  food,  medical  attend- 
ance, moral  instruction,  keeping,  & c.  &c.  and  that  he  will  enter  into 
bonds  for  $100,000  to  release  the  State  from  all  further  charges  for 
current  expenses,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts.” 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  this  statement,  because  it  has  been 
contended,  openly,  that  economy  and  moral  improvement  are  adverse 
principles  in  the  government  of  a Prison;  than  which,  as  we  believe,  a 
more  erroneous  sentiment  was  never  advanced,  either  in  its  application 
to  a Prison,  or  an  individual.  We  have  seen  from  facts,  that  in  those 
Prisons,  in  which  there  is  the  most  moral  improvment,  there  is  the  least 
expense,  and  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  enormous  expenses  of  Peni- 
tentiaries in  past  years,  has  been  the  result  of  odious  and  detestable 
abuses,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know  from  what  motive  a sentiment  was 
ever  advanced  so  fraught  with  mischief,  as  this,  that  economy  and  moral 
improvement  are  adverse  principles  in  the  government  of  a Prison. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  paid,  since  1796,  for  the  support  of  State 
Prisons,  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars;  Connecticut, 
since  1791,  more  than  $200,000;  and  Massachusetts,  since  1805, 
more  than  $300,000.  We  believe  that  moral  improvement  would  have 
been  adverse  to  such  expenditure,  but  not  to  that  economy,  which 
would  have  prevented  it;  for  when  we  speak  of  moral  imprpvement, 
we  take  into  view  the  character  of  those  concerned  in  the  management 
of  a Prison,  as  well  as  that  of  the  convicts ; and  we  believe  that  mo- 
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rality,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  without  much  attention  to  improvement, 
would  have  saved  a great  part  of  this  enormous  expense.  The  point 
under  consideration  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  past,  but  to  the  present  and  future ; for  Penitentiaries  in  past 
years  have  not  only  been  a great  public  burden,  but  several  are  so 
now,  and  they  may  remain  so,  and  others  may  become  so,  if  the  principle 
is  not  well  established,  that  these  institutions  ought  to  support  them- 
selves ; and  with  proper  regard  to  morality  they  may  be  made  to  do  it. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  ot  Massachusetts,  that  the  State 
Prison  at  Charlestown,  involved  the  State  last  year  in  a debt  of  more 
than  $5,000;  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  it  had  produced 
a revenue  during  the  two  preceding  years,  of  more  than  $19,000. 
To  this  singular  fact,  the  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  necessity  ot  more  thorough  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Prison.  Nor  is  Massachusetts 
alone,  in  this  dilemma ; New  Jersey,  also,  is  involved  in  debt,  and  has 
been  for  a course  of  years,  of  from  three  to  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  for  the  support  of  about  seventy  convicts.  And  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  old  Walnut  street  Prison,  was  debtor,  in  1820, 
$38,467  99:  in  1821,  $36,876  82:  in  1822,  $44,062  S9 : in  1823, 
$46,503  42  : in  1824,  $47,057 : in  1825,  $46,695  70  : making  a 
grand  total  of  the  actual  costs  of  that  most  destructive  Prison,  during  6 
years,  from  1819  to  1826,  of$259,684  15,  from  which  deduct  $80,31 1 
85  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  for  the  same  period,  and  $179,373  30 
remain  as  the  absolute  expense.  And  here  again  we  may  be  told,  that 
moral  improvement  and  economy  are  adverse  principles,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a Prison  ; but  we  have  seen,  that  while  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  involved  in  debt  by  their  Prisons,  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut  find  them  a source  of  income  ; and  New 
York,  for  the  extensive  Prison  at  Auburn,  has  the  assurance  of  the 
inspectors  and  the  keeper,  that  the  Prison  does  now  and  will  hereafter 
support  itself;  and  for  that  at  Sing  Sing,  the  declaration  of  the  keeper, 
Captain  Lynds,  that  he  will  give  bonds  of  $100,000,  to  keep  the  Prison 
when  it  is  finished,  and  defray  every  expense,  in  consideration  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts.  How  long  then  shall  it  be,  before  the  truth  is 
established,  that  these  institutions  can  and  ought  to  support  themselves  ; 
before  the  absurdity  is  seen,  of  such  a sentiment  as  the  following, 
that  economy  and  moral  improvement  are  adverse  principles  in  the 
government  of  a Prison. 
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What  other  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  system  of 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  RECOMMENDED  AND  PARTIALLY  INTRODUCED? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  will  contrast  Newgate  with  the  new 
Prison  at  Wethersfield ; the  Prisons  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  with  the 
old  State  Prison  in  New  York  city  ; and  the  condition  of  youth  and 
children  in  the  old  Penitentiaries,  with  their  condition  in  the  Houses 
of  Refuge  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  character  of  Newgate  we  give  from  the  notes  of  a gentleman, 
who  visited  it  in  the  autumn  of  3826.  “ We  found  the  prisoners  more 

filthy  than  any  which  I had  ever  seen,  except  those  of  the  Jail  in 
Washington  city  The  night  rooms  were  in  the  same  state,  nearly  as 
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in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  one  hundred  and  nine  convicts  were 
lodged  in  five  small  rooms.  The  largest  room  was  about  21  feet  by 
10,  and  feet  high,  with  very  little  ventilation,  and  in  this  room 
were  lodged  thirty-two  men.  It  would  have  been  said  by  most  per- 
sons, that  this  number  of  men  could  not  live  in  that  room  a single 
night.  The  narrow  space,  the  loathsome  bedding,  the  vermin  would 

take  life.  Mr.  , who  had  visited  the  Prison  before,  remarked 

with  surprise  the  change  for  the  worse  which  several  of  the  men 
had  undergone,  in  a single  year,  as  being  greater  than  the  change 
in  most  men  in  ten  years.  This  was  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  filth 
and  crowded  state  of  the  night  rooms,  and  partly  to  the  treatment  of 
the  men  in  other  respects.  Our  ears  were  pained  with  the  beating  of 
a convict ; of  which  I heard  more  in  a day  at  Newgate,  than  in  a week 
at  Auburn.  The  manner,  the  instrument,  the  effect,  were  all  wrong. 
If  men  must  be  kept  and  punished  in  this  way,  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  as  some  excuse  for  it,  that  it  makes  the  men  more  industrious 
and  profitable  to  the  State ; more  fearful  of  further  punishment,  and 
more  strongly  bent  on  future  good  conduct.  But  none  of  these  things 
were  so.  The  institution  is  more  expensive  to  the  State,  according  to 
the  number  of  convicts,  than  any  other  of  which  I have  any  knowledge, 
and  the  draught  on  the  treasury,  during  the  last  ten  years,  for  the  sup- 
port of  less  than  one  hundred  convicts,  has  exceeded  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  All  this  money,  besides  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  con« 
victs,  is  said  to  have  been  appropriated  for  the  improvement  and  sup- 
port of  the  institution.  The  books,  however,  are  in  a deranged  state, 
and  afforded  to  us  no  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  money  has  been  expended.  We  spent  much  time  in  a laborious 
investigation,  the  results  of  which  involved  the  subject  in  greater  diffi- 
culty. It  appeared  in  the  examination  of  the  books  of  the  superintend- 
ents of  the  shops  and  the  clerk,  that  the  labor  of  the  prisoners,  as  they 
were  then  employed,  taking  a short  week  in  October,  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation,  ought  to  be  about  $9,332  40  annually.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  institution,  about  $8,500  annually.  While  the  draught 
on  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  seven  years,  had  been,  on  an  average, 
nearly  $8,000  annually.  These  results  appeared  to  us  inexplicable. 
At  least  it  appeared  inexcusable,  that  there  were  no  books  and  records 
to  explain  so  great  a mystery,  in  the  management  of  a public  institu- 
tion. If  the  transactions  have  not  been  fraudulent,  it  appears  that  the 
system  of  discipline  and  the  management  have  not  been  favorable  to 
industry  and  economy.  The  effect  of  such  treatment  on  the  temper  of 
the  convicts  is  not  less  injurious  than  on  the  other  important  interests 
of  the  institution.  We  found  in  many,  a deep  rooted  and  settled  malig- 
nity, growing  out  of  the  treatment  they  had  received.  We  found,  also, 
many  recommitments,  some  for  the  third,  and  one  for  the  fourth  time  ; 
showing  that  the  effect  of  such  treatment  is  not  the  reformation  of  the 
convict.  In  support  of  this  position,  it  should  be  added,  that  the  pris- 
oners from  Newgate  are  found  in  numerous  instances  in  other  Prisons.1’ 
It  has  already  been  said,  and  we  repeat  it  with  unspeakable  joy,  that 
Newgate  is  abandoned,  the  new  Prison  at  Wethersfield  is  finish- 
ed, and  the  convicts  were  all  removed  to  it  in  September  last.  The 
character  of  the  new  Prison,  we  will  now  give  in  the  language  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  Prison,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State,  from  official 
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documents  recently  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  The  inspectors, 
Messrs.  John  Russ,  Martin  Welles,  and  John  S.  Peters,  say, 
under  date  April  10,  1828  : 

“ Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners,  we  had  appointed 
Moses  C.  Pillsbury,  Esq.  formerly  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  Prison,  to  be 
warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison.  In  selecting  him  for  the  situation,  we 
followed,  as  we  believed,  the  decided  expression  of  public  opinion.  We  con- 
sulted gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  with  entire  unanimity  con- 
curred with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  we  should  be  most  fortunate,  if  we  were  able  to 
Obtain  for  the  State  the  services  of  Mr.  Pillsbury.  The  result,  so  far,  has  not  disap- 
pointed our  expectations. 

“ The  principles  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Prison,  are  as 
few  and  simple  as  possible. 

“ All  communication  between  the  prisoners,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  night 
or  day,  is  prohibited.  We  believe  this  point  has  to  every  purpose  of  practical  utility 
been  fully  attained ; and  the  public  may  rest  assured,  that  while  the  present  vigilance 
is  observed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  convict  should  leave  the  Prison,  debased 
by  intercourse  with  other  and  more  accomplished  felons. 

“ No  watchman  is  allowed  to  hold  any  conversation  with  a prisoner  except  to 
direct  him  in  his  labor.  No  prisoner  is  permitted  to  have  in  his  possession  any 
money.  By  these  measures,  it  is  hoped,  that  all  the  means  of  corrupting  or  seducing 
watchmen  from  their  duty  will  he  removed. 

“ The  use  of  ardent  spirits,  at  or  about  the  Prison,  except  on  the  prescription  of 
the  physician,  is  prohibited  ; and  all  persons  employed  there  are  required  by  the 
terms  of  their  contract,  to  abstain  from  their  use  during  the  period  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

“ By  law,  the  warden  may  punish  the  prisoners  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  ten 
stripes.  We  are  happy  to  say,  that  since  the  warden  has  taken  charge  of  the  institu- 
tion, corporeal  punishment  has  not  been  inflicted  in  any  case,  and  the  subordinate 
officers  are  not  allowed  to  strike  a man,  except  in  self  defence. 

“ When  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  Newgate,  irons  were  found  upon  many 
of  them,  which  they  had  constantly  wTorn.  These  have  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
moved, as  the  appearance  or  conduct  of  the  men  would  seem  to  justify  ; and  for 
many  months,  no  prisoner  has  been  in.  irons.  It  has  been  our  earnest  endeavor,  and 
in  this  respect  our  wishes  have  been  faithfully  seconded  by  the  warden,  to  substitute, 
in  the  treatment  of  these  men,  so  far  as  it  should  he  practicable,  the  law  of  kindness 
for  that  of  severity.  An  exact  and  rigid  discipline  has  been  established,  to  which  all 
have  been  compelled  to  submit,  and  to  which  all  have  submitted  with  a promptness 
and  readiness,  as  gratifying  as  it  was  unexpected. 

“ As  it  respects  the  moral  condition  of  the  men,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  far  more  favorable,  than  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the  new  institu- 
tion had  reason  to  anticipate.  For  many  months,  there  has  been  manifested  an  ap- 
pearance of  submission  and  subdued  feeling,  deep  sensibility,  earnest  attention  to 
religious  instruction,  and  entire  and  even  cheerful  obedience  to  every  regulation. 
The  warden  has  been  unwearied  in  his  exertions  (and  we  say  this  with  a deep  feel- 
ing of  their  value  and  usefulness)  to  instruct  and  reclaim  these  men,  and  to  restore 
them  to  society  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence  as  sound  and  safe  men.” 

Governor  Tomlinson  confirms  these  statements  as  follows  : 

“ The  warden,  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  Prison,  is  peculiarly  qualified  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  station,  and  his  labors  have  been  followed  by 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  police  of  the  Prison  tends  alike  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners  ; to  effect  their  reformation ; to  prevent  the  commission  of 
crimes;  and  to  promote  the  security  of  the  community.  Its  discipline  is  strict  but 
humane.  Each  prisoner  is  subject  to  the  salutary  restraints  of  constant  inspection; 
denied  all  conversation,  except  with  his  immediate  keeper  ; absolutely  excluded  from 
external  intercourse,  and  prohibited  even  to  see  a visitor,  unless  in  the  presence  of 
an  officer  of  the  institution.  When  not  employed  in  labor,  each  convict  is  confined 
in  a solitary  cell,  wffiere  he  eats  his  food,  with  which  he  is  adequately  supplied.  The 
only  drink  allowed  the  prisoner,  when  in  health,  is  water.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
that  under  this  regimen,  the  appearance  and  vigour  of  the  convicts  have  obviously 
improved,  notwithstanding  the  habits  of  intemperance  which  probably  led  many  of 
them  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes,  that  have  rendered  necessary  their  seclusion 
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from  society.  When  sick,  they  receive  proper  care  and  treatment ; but  no  one  .yet 
has  been  sent  to  the  hospital.  Religious  exercises  are  attended  on  the  morning  and 
evening  of  each  day,  and  on  the  Sabbath  divine  service  is  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  prisoners.  By  a permanent  regulation,  a bible  is  placed  in  each  cell,  into 
which  is  admitted  sufficient  light  to  enable  the  occupant  to  read  it.  When  thus  im- 
mured in  solitude,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  convict,  reviewing  his 
conduct  and  feeling  its  deplorable  issue,  will  be  brought  to  deep  and  sincere  repent- 
ance, and  that  he  will  make  the  companion  of  his  solitude,  the  guide  of  his  future 
life.  More  than  sixty  of  the  ninety-seven  convicts  now  confined  in  the  Prison,  are 
believed  to  be  under  the  age  ot  thirty  years.  The  reformation  of  these  young  offend- 
ers is  an  object  of  deep  concern. 

“ The  short  experiment,  which  has  been  made  at  the  Prison,  warrants  the  belief, 
that  such  a result  may  he  produced.  Already  the  fierceness  and  obduracy,  which 
were  displayed  by  the  convicts  when  confined  together  in  the  old  Prison,  have  been 
subdued  by  solitary  confinement,  and  the  most  stubborn  and  abandoned  have  become 
submissive  and  obedient. 

“ It  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  Prison  will  not,  after  it  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  furnished,  occasion  any  further  expense  to  the  State.  If  this  antipipation 
should  prove  to  be  correct,  the  saving  to  the  State  will,  in  a short  period,  equal  the  whole 
cost  of  the  establishment;  the  average  annual  expense  of  Newgate  Prison,  from  its 
establishment  to  the  first  of  April,  1826,  having  exceeded  $5,680.  While,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  warden  and  inspectors,  the  new  Prison,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  operation,  during  a trial  of 
six  months,  between  the  1st  day  of  October  and  the  1st  day  of  April,  has  produced 
over  and  above  every  expense,  the  sum  ol  $1,017  16.” 

In  view  of  this  contrast,  between  Newgate  and  the  new  Prison  at 
Wethersfield,  we  ask  where  and  in  what  manner  a greater  change  has 
been  produced  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  one  hundred  human  be- 
ings ? 

Contrast  now  the  old  Prison  in  New  York,  with  the  new  Prisons  at 
Sing  Sing  and  Auburn. 

First,  in  regard  to  discipline.  We  give  as  true  a picture  as  could 

he  drawn  of  the  discipline  of  the  old  State  Prison  in  New  York  city, 

in  the  language  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Legislature. 

© © © 

“ The  institution  is  administered  upon  a system  not  wholly  of  government,  but 
partly  of  compromise,  encouragement  and  favor.  The  restraint  and  the  labor  are 
too  little ; the  order  which  it  prescribes  is  imperfect ; the  indulgences  which  are 
obtained  for  the  prisoners,  with  and  without  permission,  are  often  utterly  subver- 
sive of  discipline,  and  inconsistent  with  a state  of  punishment. 

“ There  is  a great  wrant  of  good  order. — In  the  morning,  when  the  cells  are  un- 
locked, the  prisoners  flock  confusedly  into  the  yard  ; and,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell 
for  meals,  tbey  move  like  an  undisciplined  mob  to  the  mess  room,  jostling  and 
crowding  each  other,  and  conversing  as  they  go,  and  taking  their  seats  as  they 
enter. 

“ There  is  a want  of  decorum  in  the  behaviour  of  the  prisoners.  We  were  met 
by  bold  staring  by  those  who  left  their  work  to  gaze  at  us,  and  by  looks,  whether  in 
smiles  or  frowns,  which  indicated  an  unsubdued  and  audacious  spirit  in  the  culprits. 

“ In  the  yard  of  the  Prison,  during  working  hours,  numbers  of  them  are  to  be 
seen  walking  to  and  fro,  in  pairs,  in  free  and  earnest  conversation.  Others  were 
sitting  in  perfect  idleness. 

“ The  opportunity,  which  exists  in  the  Prison,  for  conversation  among  the  pris- 
oners, and  for  the  circulation  ot  opinions  and  intentions  within,  and  information  from 
without,  is  an  evil  destructive  of  all  sound  discipline.  These  are  partly  owing  to 
the  faulty  construction  of  the  Prison  itself,  which  compels  the  keeper  to  lodge  so 
many  convicts  in  each  room,  a defect  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
advert  to  as  the  fruitful  source  of  many  other  mischiefs.  But  the  evil  is  also  partly 
owing  to  causes  which  might  be  removed  by  more  perfect  internal  regulations,  even 
in  the  present  state  of  the  Prison.  * 

“ By  usage  with  those  who  contract  for  the  work  of  any  division  of  the  piiso'icr.1:, 
the  contractors  and  their  agents  have  constant  access  to  the  men  employed,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  work.  The  keeper  and  officers  have  often  stated  this  to  us  as  the 
source  of  many  irregularities.  The  contractor  naturally  wishes  to  encourage  the 
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men  to  work  well  and  fast ; for  this  purpose  bribes  arc  promised,  and  those  bribes 
are  tobacco,  snutf  and  spirits.  But  we  are  informed  by  the  officers,  that  the  men 
sent  by  the  contractors  often  bring  in  these  articles,  and  barter  them  with  the 
prisoners  for  stolen  articles  of  prison  manufacture.  There  is  no  risk,  which  the  con- 
victs will  not  incur,  nor  sacrifice  to  which  they  will  not  submit,  to  obtain  tobacco 
and  rum,  which  then  become  the  subject  of  an  internal  secret  trade  in  the  Prison. 

“ We  mention  two  examples  of  the  effect  of  conversation,  and  of  the  circulation 
of  news. 

“ Some  time  since,  an  opinion  was  general  in  the  Prison,  that  a particular  prisoner 
had  turned  informer.  A conspiracy  was  formed  to  punish,  or  probably  to  kill  that 
prisoner  ; and  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  keeper,  after  having  been  set 
upon  and  dangerously  stabbed.  It  is  a kind  of  common  law  among  them  to  punish 
informers  at  discretion. 

“ We  personally  saw  the  effect  of  the  terror  inspired  by  this  example  ; and  wc 
saw  with  mortification,  how  little  the  keeper,  with  his  turnkeys  and  military  guard, 
deems  himself  able  to  protect  a prisoner  thus  suspected.  One  of  us  had  occasion,  in 
pursuance  of  an  object  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  report,  to  have  a secret 
examination  of  a prisoner,  who  was  at  work  in  the  yard.  But  the  keeper  thought  it 
was  not  safe  for  that  prisoner,  to  call  him  away  llora  his  work  without  making 
a plausible  pretext  for  it ; and  the  prisoner,  who  was  willing  to  give  the  information 
required,  was  examined  in  a remote  and  private  room,  and  trembled  at  the  danger 
of  being  seen  in  our  company. 

“ The  manner  in  which  visiters  are  admitted  to  the  Prison  is  among  the  worst  evils 
that  attend  the  institution.  One  prisoner  was  visited  by  four  different  women,  each 
claiming  to  be  his  wife.  The  female  acquaintance  of  the  prisoners  are  continually 
adraitted,  under  the  name  of  relations.  The  throng  of  visiters  is  incessant,  and 
becomes  to  the  prisoners  a perpetual  exhibition  to  gaze  at,  to  draw  them  from  their 
labor,  and  relieve  the  tediousness  of  confinement.  Rum,  snuff,  tobacco,  money, 
tools,  letters  and  messages,  are  introduced  more  or  less  frequently.  Intrigues  with 
state  prison  solicitors  and  pardon  brokers,  are  in  perpetual  agitation. 

“ All  we  saw  or  heard  in  that  Prison,  goes  to  show  among  the  convicts  an  un- 
subdued temper  of  mind,  and  in  the  officers  an  imperfect  control,  supported  not 
wholly  upon  the  submission  of  the  convicts,  but  partly  also  depending  on  their  good 
will,  and  influenced  by  their  opinions  and  feelings.” 

We  give  the  opposite,  concerning  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  in  the 
language  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  say, 

“ Having  previously  to  our  visit  to  Auburn,  inspected  the  Prisons  in  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  contrast  that  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  general  character  and  deportment  of  the  inmates  of  the  former 
Prison  with  those  of  the  two  latter.  The  quiet,  orderly,  humble,  and  apparently 
contrite  demeanor  of  the  convicts  at  Auburn,  their  exact  attention  to  their  respec- 
tive labors,  the  results  of  that  labor  as  evidenced  in  the  different  productions  ex- 
hibited, and  the  general  neatness  and  propriety  of  every  department  in  the  institution, 
produced  the  same  agreeable  impression  upon  us,  that  has  been  felt  by  nearly  all  the 
numerous  visiters  of  that  Prison.  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  no  conversation, 
or  other  communication  of  any  nature  whatever,  could  exist  between  the  convicts  at 
night,  after  they  were  locked  in  their  respective  cells,  we  turned  our  attention 
particularly  to  their  relative  situation  during  the  period  of  joint  labor,  with  a view  to 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  practicability  of  conducting  such  labor  without  inter- 
course between  the  convicts.  The  result  of  our  examination  and  inquiries  was  a 
conviction,  that  by  due  supervision,  and  by  the  prompt  and  certain  punishment  of 
offenders,  it  was  practicable  and  easy  to  exclude  all  communication  between  convicts 
i under  such  circumstances.  Numerous  facts  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  each 
convict  is  by  force  of  discipline  rendered  an  insulated  being;  and  for  all  the  pur- 
| poses  of  penitentiary  punishment  is  as  effectually  secluded,  as  if  confined  during  the 
day  as  well  as  night  in  a solitary  cell.  We  witnessed  nothing  of  that  severity  and 
oppression,  which  some,  worthy  persons  have  supposed  to  accompany  every  motion 
of  this  institution.  Great  firmness  and  a determination  to  enforce  strictly  the  police 
of  the  Prison  appeared  in  the  officers,  and  entire  submission  and  humility  were  dis- 
played by  the  convicts  ; but  the  latter  seemed  to  us  no  more  than  what  was  be- 
coming and  needful  on  the  part  of  criminals  as  an  atonement  to  violated  law  ; and 
the  former  has  been  proved  by  all  experience  to  be  necessary  in  the  government  of 
Penitentiaries.” 
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We  give  the  character  of  the  discipline  at  Sing  Sing,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Basil  Hall,  a Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Britain, 
to  Hon.  C.  D.  Golden,  of  New  York. 

“ There  are  now  200  convicts  (this  number  has  since  been  increased  to  520)  at 
work,  with  ten  superintendents  only,  together  with  a guard  of  ten  more,  including 
Capt.  Lvnds,  and  the  officers  of  the  Prison.  We  walked  round  and  round  the 
whole  premises,  and  I cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I was  astonished  by  what  I 
saw,  and  in  truth  to  he  duty  felt  it  must  be  seen.  The  silence  was  as  profound  as 
if  the  workmen  had  been  made  of  the  marble  they  were  employed  in  hewing.  I 
know  enough  of  our  naval  discipline,  and  of  its  principles,  to  be  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages,  which  a rigid  adherence  to  this  rule  of  discipline  affords.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  main  spring  of  the  whole,  and  together  with  the  inflexible  rule  of  following 
every  offence  with  punishment,  and  doing  every  thing  by  rule  and  compass,  is  the 
explanation  of  his  wonderful  success.  Its  simplicity  too  is  a great  recommendation, 
for  it  will  not  require  the  same  talents  to  continue  the  system,  as  it  has  to  devise 
and  put  it  to  the  proof.” 

We  have  done  with  the*  contrast  in  regard  to  discipline. 

Make  now  the  contrast  in  regard  to  health.  Stephen  Allen,  in 
a late  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  states  the  bill  of  mortality  in  the  old  State 
Prison  in  New  York,  for  a course  of  years,  at  7 per  cent.  It  appears 
by  official  reports,  that  the  bill  of  mortality  at  Auburn,  is  about  2 per 
cent ; making  a difference,  supposing  the  number  of  convicts  to  be 
500,  of  twenty  five  lives  annually.  This  would  be  felt  to  be  a great 
difference  if  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  a public  executioner.  From 
1797  to  1823,  six  hundred  and  twenty  one  died  in  New  York  at  the 
State  Prison  ; while  out  of  the  same  number,  at  the  rate  of  mortality 
at  Auburn,  only  two  hundred  and  forty  five  would  have  died ; saving 
in  one  Prison,  during  twenty  six  years,  three  hundred  and  seventy 
six  lives. 

Make  now  the  contrast  in  regard  to  expense.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature,  in  some  of  the  most  costly  years,  for  cur- 
rent expenses  in  the  old  State  Prison  in  New  York,  was  as  follows  : 

17.99,  $18,222  30  1803,  $21,953  18  1807,  $23,100 

1809,  30,000  1812,  30,000  1817,  30,000 

1818,  35,000  1819,  30,689  70 

Total  amount  appropriated  in  eight  years,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty  five  dollars  and  eighteen  cents. 

Total  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  same  purposes  in 
the  same  Prison,  from  Dec.  31,  1797,  to  Dec.  31,  1823,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  seven  dollars  and 
ninety  seven  cents.  The  average  number  of  prisoners,  during  the 
same  period,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  one. 

At  the  Auburn  Prison,  the  number  of  convicts,  being  five  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  keeper  states  their  support  for  the  present  year  to  be, 
including  the  salary  of  the  officers,  thirty  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  four  dollars,  and  their  earnings  to  be  thirty  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  four  dollars ; leaving  a balance  of  one  thousand  dollars 
against  the  Institution  ; for  which  the  fees  for  the  admission  of  visitors 
will  nearly  provide.  In  view  of  this  estimate,  the  keeper  remarks, 

“ It  is  highly  gratifying  to  believe  that  the  period  has  arrived,  wheu 
state  criminals  can  be  made  to  support  themselves,  while  enduring 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  a course 
of  moral  and  reformatory  discipline.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  draught 
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was  made  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  Auburn 
Prison,  during  the  last  year.  And  this  fact  is  particularly  alluded  to 
by  the  lamented  Clinton,  in  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Thus  we  have  the  contrast  in 
regard  to  expense. 

Make  now  the  contrast  in  regard  to  recommittals,  and  cases  of 
reformation.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
old  State  Prison  in  New  York,  in  twenty  six  years  from  Dec.  1797, 
was  3997.  Of  this  number,  four  hundred  and  ninety  four  were  com- 
mitted a second  time,  and  sixty  one  a third,  fourth,  or  fifth  time. 


In 

1816, 

436 

committed, 

38 

a second  time, 

9 

a third  or  more  times. 

(c 

1817, 

307 

committed, 

32 

a second  time, 

1 

a third  time. 

<( 

1818, 

232 

committed, 

25 

a second  time, 

2 

a third  or  more  times. 

<< 

1819, 

184 

committed, 

18 

a second  time, 

2 

a third  or  more  times. 

<( 

1820, 

231 

committed, 

19 

a second  time. 

1 

a third  time. 

a 

1S21 , 

202 

committed, 

22 

a second  time. 

1 

a third  time. 

a 

1822, 

175 

committed, 

18 

a second  time. 

1 

a third  time. 

At  Auburn,  1826,  133  committed,  4 a second  time,  0 a third  time. 

From  a deficiency  of  recommittals  at  Auburn,  we  give  information 
of  an  opposite  character,  showing  what  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  heard  from,  are  reformed  ; stating  only  the  initials  of  the  names, 
the  crime  for  which  they  were  committed,  the  character  before  com- 
mitment, the  character  since,  and  the  time  of  their  discharge.  This 
; statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  letters  received  from  post- 
masters, sheriffs,  district  attorneys,  and  other  public  officers,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  made  of  them  by  the  keeper  of  the  Prison. 


Initials. 

Crime. 

Before  conviction. 

W.  S. 

Forgery. 

Intemperate. 

C.  R. 

Burglary. 

Habits  good. 

N.  C. 

Ct.  money. 

Intemperate. 

A.  R. 

Forgery. 

Not  good. 

A.  M.  B. 

Pet.  larceny. 

Unsteady. 

E.  YV. 

Cons,  to  cheat. 

Not  known. 

P.  D. 

Forgery. 

Not  known. 

, YV.  P. 

G.  larceny. 

Dishonest. 

J.  C. 

G.  larceny. 

Good. 

L.  R. 

G.  larceny. 

Industrious. 

E.  P. 

Ct.  money. 

A profligate. 

J.  H. 

Bigamy. 

Habits  bad. 

O.  S. 

G.  larceny. 

Bad. 

YV.  H. 

Perjury. 

Bad. 

J.  O. 

Felony. 

Unsteady. 

O.  S. 

G.  larceny. 

Vicious. 

J.  S. 

Attempt  to  rape. 

Intemperate. 

J.  M. 

Manslaughter. 

Notoriously  bad. 

H.  C. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known. 

J.  C. 

Assault  to  murder. 

Abandoned. 

J.  C.  P. 

Arson. 

Fair  character. 

YV.  L. 

Breaking  jail. 

Suspicious. 

P.  T. 

Manslaughter. 

Intemperate. 

J.  C. 

Forgery. 

Drunkard. 

D.  R. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  known. 

S.  N. 

Forgery. 

Not  known. 

J.  G. 

Breaking  jail. 

Not  good. 

A.  B. 

Pet.  larceny. 

Intemperate. 

H.  A. 

Arson. 

Not  known. 

A.  D. 

Perjury. 

Drunken. 

J.  F. 

Assault  to  rape. 

Not  known. 

J.  G. 

Perjury. 

Not  known. 

IX  P.  M.  N. 

Forgery. 

Intemperate. 

M.  S. 

Perjury. 

A bad  man. 

J.  I II. 

Forgery. 

Intemperate. 

II.  D.  L. 

Arson. 

Bad. 

J.  B. 

Arson. 

Intemperate. 

J.  P. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  good. 

E.  S. 

Burglary. 

Bad. 

C.  S. 

Ct.  money. 

Worthless. 

4 


Since  discharged. 

Sober  and  honest. 
Industrious  and  temperate. 
More  temperate. 

Conduct  good. 

Conduct  sood. 

Conducts  with  propriety. 
Conduct  good. 

Same  as  before  conviction. 
Deranged. 

Steady  and  industrious. 
Steady  and  industrious. 
Improved. 

Bad. 

Quiet  and  respectable. 
Habits  correct. 

Much  improved. 

Somewhat  improved. 
Greatly  improved. 
Industrious  and  honest. 

A reformed  man. 

Uniformly  good. 

Not  much  improved. 
Greatly  improved. 

Habits  still  bad. 
Industrious  and  orderly. 
Industrious  and  orderly. 
Better  citizen. 

-Appears  reformed. 

Very  good  character. 
Loose,  drunken  fellow. 
Steady  and  industrious. 
Industrious  good  citizen. 
Conduct  bad. 

No  wise  improved. 

Steady  and  industrious. 
Nothing  unfavorable. 
Steady  and  industrious. 
Character  good. 

Conduct  irreproachable. 

In  jail  again. 


Date  of  discharge. 

Jany.  1826. 
Mar.  1826. 
July,  1827. 
Sept.  1822. 
Aug.  1827. 
Sept.  1823. 
Mar.  1824. 
Feby.  1822. 
Jany.  1826. 
Sept.  1825. 
Oct.  1824. 
June,  1822. 
To  canal. 
Mar.  1826. 
June,  1826. 
Apr.  1826. 
Jany.  1822. 
Mar.  1326. 
June,  1825. 
June.  1827. 
July;  1826. 
Mar.  1826. 
July,  1827. 
Aug.  1826. 
Apr.  1820. 
Feby.  1821. 
Apr.  1825. 
Nov.  1826. 
July,  1822. 
Jany.  1822. 
Mar.  1822. 
Mar.  1821. 
Dec.  1825. 
Oct.  1826. 
Oct.  1826. 
May,  1827. 
Aug.  1826. 
Sept.  1819. 
Feb.  1826. 
Nov.  1826. 
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Initials. 

Crime. 

Before  conviction. 

Since  discharged.  Date 

of  discharge 

E.  C.  D. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known. 

Honest,  fair  character. 

Apr.  1824 

L.  W. 

Forgery. 

Bad. 

Bad. 

To  canal. 

W.  M.  B 

G.  larceny. 

Old  convict. 

Bad. 

Feby.  1824 

G.  M. 

Manslaughter. 

Habits  bad. 

Not  improved. 

July,  1818 

A.  B. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known. 

Nothing  improper. 

June,  1824 

A.  1>. 

do. 

Intemperate. 

Character  good. 

Mar.  1826 

E.  R. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Apr.  1825 

D.  T. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

April,  1825 

E.  B.  D. 

do. 

Very  bad. 

In  jail  for  larceny. 

Aug.  1826 

J.  S. 

Manslaughter. 

Intemperate. 

Much  improved. 

Nov.  1823 

C.  F. 

Assault  to  murder.  do. 

Sober,  discreet  man. 

April,  1824 

B.  H. 

Ct.  money. 

Suspicious. 

Industrious  and  honest. 

Nov.  1822 

J.  M.  C. 

Forgery. 

Not  known. 

Character  and  conduct  good. 

Aug.  1819 

J.  II. 

Ct.  money. 

do. 

Very  respectable. 

Feby.  1821 

J.  C. 

Forgery. 

Dissipated. 

Steady  and  industrious. 

Jany.  1820 

II.  II. 

Burglary. 

Thievish. 

Entirely  reformed. 

Mar.  1825 

J.  S. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  the  best. 

Respectable  and  pious. 

July,  1821 

J.  K. 

Ct.  money. 

Suspected. 

Good  moral  character. 

Jany.  1826 

W.  P. 

Perjury. 

Intemperate. 

Temperate  and  industrious. 

July,  1827 

J.  B. 

G.  larceny. 

Unsteady. 

Behaves  well. 

June,  1827 

B.  C. 

do. 

Good. 

do. 

June,  1827 

J.  L. 

Bigamy. 

Drunkard. 

No  wise  altered. 

July,  1826. 

E.  A. 

Breaking  jail. 

Not  known. 

Habits  good. 

Aug.  1826 

S.  B. 

Misdemeanor. 

do. 

More  industrious  and  sober. 

Jany.  1823 

P.  D. 

G.  larceny. 

Dishonest. 

Conduct  honest  and  upright. 

Oct.  1826. 

T.  II. 

Forgery. 

Reformation  appears  real. 

April,  1826. 

F.  Y. 

do. 

Dissipated. 

Thoroughly  reformed. 

Sept.  1826 

A.  P. 

G.  larceny. 

Bad. 

Well  esteemed. 

Feby.  1825. 

J.  V. 

Forgery. 

Indolent. 

Conduct  very  good. 

June,  1827. 

C.  D. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known. 

Good  inhabitant. 

Nov.  1826. 

N.  B. 

Aiding  escape. 

Rather  loose. 

Good,  to  a proverb. 

April,  1820. 

W.  B. 

Forgery. 

Not  very  good. 

Behaves  with  strict  propriety. 

Nov.  1826. 

D.  L. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known.  , 

An  honest,  industrious  man. 

April,  1818. 

L.  S.  B. 

Perjury. 

Intemperate. 

Perfectly  regular. 

June,  1827. 

J.  K. 

Ct.  money. 

Unsteady. 

Sustains  a fair  character. 

Jany.  1827. 

G.  O.  B. 

Forgery. 

Intemperate. 

Manifest  reformation. 

Sept.  1821. 

D.  II. 

Perjury. 

Character  good. 

Industrious  and  thrifty. 

July,  1821. 

II.  & 

Ct.  money. 

Simple. 

Honesty  not  suspected. 

Jany.  1822. 

A.  A. 

do. 

Dissipated. 

Reformed. 

April,  1822. 

J.  T. 

G.  larceny. 

Bad. 

Intemperate. 

April,  1820. 

A.  M.  D. 

do. 

Intemperate. 

do. 

Sept.  1819. 

H.  K. 

Forgery. 

Not  good. 

No  bad  habits. 

June,  1824. 

J.  R. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  known. 

Character  good. 

Dec.  1822. 

T.  M. 

Perjury. 

Bad. 

Continues  bad. 

Oct.  1819. 

A.  B. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Decent,  sober  man. 

Feby.  1822. 

J.  II. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  the  best. 

Neighbors  speak  well  of  him. 

June,  1820. 

A.  H. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Nothing  against  him. 

June,  1822. 

R.  R. 

do. 

Intemperate. 

Deranged. 

June,  1826. 

B.  N. 

do. 

Not  known. 

A good  citizen. 

Jany.  1827. 

S.  £!. 

Forgery. 

Bad. 

Rather  improved. 

May,  1826. 

D.  S. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  known. 

Exemplary. 

April,  1825. 

Indian. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  described. 

Behaves  much  better. 

To  canal. 

F.  G. 

Ct.  money. 

Vicious. 

A wholesome  citizen. 

Jany.  1822. 

E.  W. 

Forgery. 

Dishonest. 

A good  citizen. 

Dec.  1820. 

P.  H. 

G.  larceny. 

Bad. 

Behaves  very  well. 

June,  1827. 

J.  D. 

Forgery. 

Simple. 

do.  do. 

Feby.  1818. 

R.  F. 

Perjury. 

Very  bad. 

Is  bad  still. 

April,  1824. 

P.  C. 

G.  larceny. 

Intemperate. 

Steady  and  industrious. 

June,  1827. 

L.  L. 

Arson. 

Not  specified. 

Doing  well. 

Oct.  1826. 

J.  P.  C. 

Ct.  money. 

Very  bad. 

Has  the  confidence  of  community. 

June,  1826. 

S.  M. 

do. 

Good. 

Much  respected. 

Mar.  1824 

J.  W. 

Breaking  jail. 

Not  described. 

Steady,  and  industrious. 

Aug.  1820. 

S.  S.  II. 

Ct.  money. 

do. 

Very  good. 

Oct.  1826. 

n.  I>.  B. 

do- 

Intemperate. 

Much  reformed. 

July,  1826. 

G.  R. 

As.  to  rape. 

Habits  bad. 

Much  as  before. 

April,  1827. 

J.  VV. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  described. 

Reformed. 

Nov.  1824. 

R.  D. 

Forgery. 

Respectable. 

Suspicious. 

Jany.  1826. 

W.  D. 

do. 

Very  bad. 

Habits  good. 

June,  1827. 

D.  S. 

do. 

Intemperate. 

Intemperate  and  thievish. 

Sept.  1819. 

J.  T. 

Burglary. 

Habits  bad. 

Improved. 

May,  1824. 

A.  V.  T. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  very  good. 

Conduct  good. 

June,  1826. 

J.  K. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Industrious  and  thriving. 

Jany.  1820. 

J.  B. 

Perjury. 

A bad  man. 

Much  improved. 

July,  1826. 

E.  W.  M. 

Forgery. 

Dangerous  man. 

Dishonest  yet. 

Feby.  1824 

D.  C. 

Perjury. 

Not  described. 

Good  citizen. 

Canal  1822. 

J.  P. 

At.  to  rape. 

Intemperate. 

Behaves  much  better.  ' April.  1896. 

J.  P. 

Perjury. 

Not  described. 

Much  improved. 

June,  1820. 

A.  P. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  very  bad. 

Character  good. 

April,  1824. 

.1.  P. 

G.  larceny. 

Very  vicious. 

Much  reformed. 

June,  1827. 

.1.  M.  B. 

do. 

Not  described. 

do. 

Dec.  1826. 

A.  IT. 

do. 

Worthless. 

Worthless  still. 

Oct.  1826. 
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Initials. 

Crime. 

Before  conviction 

Since  discharged. 

Date  of  discharge. 

VV.  M. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  described. 

Conducts  well. 

April,  1825. 

s.  s. 

Burglary. 

Generally  good. 

A trust-worthy  man. 

Aug.  1823. 

A.  C. 

Ct.  money. 

Vicious, 

A pretty  fair  character. 

April,  1826. 

A.  P. 

Breaking  jail. 

Intemperate. 

Habits  much  improved. 

June,  1826. 

J.  C.  C. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  known. 

Honest  and  industrious. 

Oct.  1826. 

D.  J. 

G.  larceny. 

Vicious. 

Not  altered. 

Dec.  1826. 

H.  L. 

Forgery. 

Good. 

Good. 

April,  1825. 

A.  P. 

Ct.  money. 

Unsteady. 

Character  good. 

April,  1824. 

J.  P. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  described. 

Greatly  improved. 

May,  1822. 

A.  W. 

Ct.  money. 

Very  bad. 

Considerably  improved. 

Feby.  1824. 

J.  T.  L. 

Forgery. 

Decent. 

Remarkably  industrious!. 

Aug.  1826. 

J.  B. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  known. 

In  Prison. 

Sept.  1823. 

C.  W.  S. 

Forgery. 

Very  good. 

Very  good. 

Dec.  1825. 

M.  L. 

Perjury. 

Not  known. 

Stimulates  too  high. 

Sept.  1824. 

N.  D. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  very  good. 

Steady  and  industrious. 

Feby.  1824. 

L.  J. 

Perjury. 

Not  very  bad. 

Altered  for  the  better. 

Mar.  1825. 

VV.  L. 

Ct.  money. 

Bad. 

Still  bad. 

June,  1826. 

S.  Y.  S. 

do. 

Idle. 

Greatly  improved. 

Dec.  1820. 

J.  D.  S. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  given. 

No  reformation. 

Feby.  1826. 

I).  Y. 

do. 

Very  bad. 

Inoffensive. 

Feby.  1824. 

J.  C.  F. 

Perjury. 

Extremely  bad. 

Intemperate. 

Jany.  1825. 

J.  S. 

G.  larceny. 

Irregular. 

Attentive  to  business. 

Dec.  1824. 

J.  F. 

Forgery. 

A prudent  man. 

Good  character. 

Aug.  1825. 

S.  C. 

Perjury. 

Rude. 

Much  reformed. 

Sept.  1825. 

J.  R. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  described. 

Much  improved. 

Jany.  1823. 

D.  B. 

Ct.  monoy. 

do. 

do.  do. 

May,  1825. 

E.  B. 

do. 

do. 

do.  do. 

May,  1825. 

It.  P. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Not  a very  bad  man. 

Aug.  1826. 

J.  M. 

Perjury. 

Intemperate. 

Conduct  correct. 

Sept.  182R 

J.  P. 

Forgery. 

Not  known. 

Dissipated. 

June,  1825. 

P.  S. 

Perjury. 

Very  bad. 

Habits  good. 

April,  1824. 

E.  B. 

G.  larceny. 

Old  offender. 

Habits  bad. 

Aug.  1823. 

P.  W.  W. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Thievish. 

April,  1826. 

J.  VV.  B. 

Ct.  money. 

do. 

Till  of  late,  very  good. 

Feby.  1826. 

J.  VV. 

G.  larceny. 

Very  vicious. 

In  Prison. 

Dec.  1821. 

P.  B. 

do. 

Not  known. 

Well  esteemed. 

Mar.  1820. 

A.  G. 

Ct.  money. 

Intemperate. 

Steady,  industrious. 

April,  1826. 

VV.  R. 

G.  larceny. 

Not  known. 

Habits  good. 

Nov.  1825. 

0.  G. 

Ct.  money. 

Not  stated. 

A good  man. 

Aug.  1821. 

Of  the  number  contained  in  the  above  table,  which  amounts  to  160, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  are  described  as  decidedly  steady  and  indus- 
trious, or  very  greatly  improved  ; 12  as  somewhat  reformed;  2 as  not 
much  improved  ; 4 with  respect  to  whom  nothing  very  particular  was 
known,  but  nothing  unfavorable  ; 2 as  rather  suspicious  characters  ; 2 
as  deranged;  and  26  as  decidedly  bad.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
cases  of  reformation  are  as  encouraging  at  Auburn,  as  the  cases  of 
recommittal  are  discouraging  in  New  York.  We  have  finished  the 
contrast  in  regard  to  discipline,  health,  expense,  recommittals,  and 
cases  of  reformation,  in  these  Prisons. 

Make  now  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  youth  and  children 
in  the  old  Penitentiaries,  and  their  condition  in  the  Houses  of  Refuge 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  Their  condition  in  the  old  Penitentiaries 
cannot  be  fully  described  ; because  a part  only  of  what  they  have 
suffered  is  known,  and  a part  only  of  what  is  known  concerning 
the  injury  which  they  have  suffered,  can  with  propriety  be  published. 
Some  circumstances,  however,  of  their  situation  before  and  after  con- 
finement, may  be  mentioned,  sufficient  to  form  one  part  of  the  con- 
trast. They  may  have  had  no  parents,  and  no  .guardian  or  family 
friend,  to  provide  for  them  and  send  them  to  school;  or  they  may  have 
had  an  intemperate  father  ; or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  intempe- 
rate father  and  mother,  and  have  been  the  objects  of  their  cruelty. 
They  may  have  been  persuaded  or  bribed  in  these  circumstances  of 
want  and  suffering,  to  steal  ; or  they  may  have  been  driven  to  a course 
of  vice  by  hunger  and  nakedness.  They  may  never  have  been  taught 
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the  moral  law,  and  never  had  an  example  before  them  to  prove  the 
value  of  good  conduct.  The  first  thing  they  saw,  when  they  opened 
their  eyes  upon  the  world,  was  some  form  of  vice ; the  first  thing  they 
heard,  the  voice  of  anger  and  contention.  There  was  no  bible  in  the 
house,  no  place  of  prayer,  no  regular  time  in  which  to  receive  their 
daily  bread.  If  they  were  sent  out  to  beg,  they  received  on  their  re- 
turn less  than  enough  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  or  when  they  came  home 
found  their  parents  drunk,  or  the  father  drunk  and  the  mother  a victim 
of  his  brutal  force,  and  themselves  exposed  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
house  to  the  same  treatment.  Under  these  and  similar  circumstances, 
which  are  not  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  country,  but  very  frequent 
in  our  large  cities,  these  children  and  youth  have  been  trained,  till  they 
were  arrested  and  committed  to  Prison.  To  prove  that  this  is  not 
fancy,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism  in  New  York,  in  which  the  House  of  Refuge  had 
its  origin.  The  Report  from  which  we  make  the  extract,  was  written 
with  great  ability  by  the  lamented  Charles  G.  Hatnes,  Esq.  but  a 
short  time  before  the  Refuge  was  built,  and  contributed  probably  more 
than  all  other  documents,  to  the  existence  of  this,  first  of  the  kind,  and 
most  useful  establishment.  The  Report,  speaking  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, before  their  conviction,  has  the  following  language. 

“ In  most  instances  they  have  no  inveterate  habits  to  extirpate.  No  moral 
standard  of  conduct  has  been  placed  before  their  eyes.  No  faithful  parent  has 
watched  over  them  and  restrained  their  vicious  propensities.  Their  lives  exhibit 
a series  of  aberrations  from  regularity,  a train  of  accidents  that  has  rendered  them 
the  victims  of  temptation  and  the  sport  of  adversity.  They  have  been  sent  from 
place  to  place,  subsisted  by  precarious  means,  or  been  left  to  combat  with  poverty, 
want,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  ingenuity. 
Every  thing  about  them  has  been  various  and  unsettled,  and  in  the  unfortunate 
hour  of  temptation,  while  under  the  pressure  of  want,  or  when  seduced  into  the 
giddy  vortex  of  depraved  passions,  they  have  offended  against  the  laws  and  been 
sentenced  to  the  State  Prison.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks  in  a few 
solitary  instances  of  premature  and  settled  baseness  ; but  this  view  has  a very  ex- 
tensive application  to  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  in  our  large  towns  and  cities. 
In  the  interior  it  is  very  rare  that  boys  are  indicted  for  crimes.” 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  juvenile  delinquents  before  con- 
viction. What  was  their  condition  in  the  old  Penitentiaries?  In  the 
language  of  the  same  valuable  Report,  by  Col.  Haines  ; 

” Whoever  has  entered  these  abodes,  has  seen  youth  of  various  ages,  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years  old,  wearing  away  a portion  of  the  brightest  and  most  precious 
period  of  their  existence  among  felons  of  the  most  abandoned  description,  without 
the  means  of  improving.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  come  forth  prepared 
for  evil  deeds.  The  worst  examples  are  constantly  before  their  eyes.  Morality  is 
ridiculed  ; honesty  is  despised,  and  vice  is  set  off  with  every  attraction  that  har- 
dened guilt  can  suggest.”  Again,  “ Our  Penitentiaries  are  so  many  schools  of  vice, 
they  are  so  many  seminaries  to  impart  lessons  and  maxims,  calculated  to  banish 
legal  restraints,  moral  consideration,  pride  of  character,  and  self-regard.  They  have 
their  watch-words,  their  technical  terms,  their  peculiar  language,  and  their  causes 
and  objects  of  emulation.  Let  us  ask  any  sagacious  observer  of  human  nature, 
acquainted  with  the  internal  police  of  our  Penitentiaries,  to  suggest  a school,  where 
the  commitment  of  the  most  pernicious  crimes  could  be  taught  with  the  most  effect, 
could  he  select  a plan  more  fertile  in  the  most  pernicious  results,  than  the  indis- 
criminate society  of  knaves  and  villains  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  guilt.”  “ They 
are  nurseries  of  crime  where  the  convict  is  furnished  with  the  expedients  and  shifts 
of  guilt,  and  with  his  invention  sharpened,  he  is  let  loose  upon  society,  in  a tenfold 
degree  a more  daring,  desperate,  and  effective  villain.” 
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Such  were  the  places  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in 
which,  fiom  three  to  five  hundred  youth  were  a few  years  since,  an- 
nually in  a course  of  instruction  for  a life  of  infamy.  But  the  scene 
is  reversed.  In  proof  of  this  we  give  a true  description  of  the  House 
of  Reformation  at  South  Boston,  from  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
which  we  understand  was  written  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

“ The  writer  of  this  having  visited  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  the  Institution 
for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  at  South  Boston,  was  so  struck  with 
the  admirable  management  and  the  practical  results  of  the  system,  that  he  cannot 
resist  a desire  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
countenanced  and  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  establishments 
of  our  land. 

Without  seeing  its  operation,  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  system  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  if  its  practical  execution  should  equal  its  theoretical  merits,  it 
must  have  a most  favorable  effect  on  the  morals  and  character  of  the  community. 
The  youth  of  populous  cities  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  crime,  many  of  them  are 
almost  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  A portion  of  them  are  without  parents  or  natural 
friends ; others  are  in  a still  worse  condition,  having  parents  who  by  precept  and 
example  encourage  them  in  vicious  courses  ? and  some,  perhaps  not  a few,  are  the 
instruments  of  more  guilty  fathers  and  mothers,  who  profit  of  the  depredation  com- 
mitted by  their  children. 

These  unhappy  little  victims  of  neglect,  or  shameful  abuse  of  authority,  are  hardly 
proper  subjects  of  punishment — their  offences  are  not  their  own — they  have  never 
been  taught  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  or  if  they  have,  it  has  been  only  that  they  may 
despise  them.  ' 

If  any  punishment  should  he  inflicted,  the  rod  of  the  master  would  be  more  suita- 
ble than  the  Prison  where  their  bodies  and  minds  will  be  equally  cramped,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  any  change  but  that  of  distortion  and  disease.  What  more  terri- 
ble than  to  immure  in  the  physically  and  morally  foul  apartments  of  a jail,  a child  of 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  without  means  of  instruction  or  information,  and  then  to 
turn  him  into  the  world  with  an  atmosphere  about  him  which  will  repel  every  thing 
fitted  to  purify  his  body-  or  his  soul ! Is  it  not  certain  that  such  an  outcast  wall  return 
to  his  wallowing,  and  accumulate  filth  and  crime,  till  he  has  become  fit  for  the  State 
Prison  or  the  gallows  ? 

How  deeply  does  it  concern  the  community'  to  take  these  little  creatures  by  the 
hand,  when  they  shall  have  committed  the  first  offence — withdraw  them  from  con- 
tamination and  guilt — provide  the  means  of  industry  and  education — soften  their 
minds  to  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious  truth — and  gradually',  by  gentle  treat- 
ment and  wholesome  discipline,  lure  them  into  habits  of  order,  truth,  and  honesty.  Is 
there  any  greater  duty'  in  a Christian  country  than  this  ? Is  it  not  plucking  brands 
from  the  burning,  and  saving  souls  from  death  ? Is  it  not  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
way  of  preserving  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  guarding  the 
fruits  of  industry. 

If  of  an  hundred  vagrant  boys  and  girls,  thrown  into  the  streets  of  a city  to  beg 
and  steal,  one  half  the  number  shall  be  taught  to  abhor  the  ways  of  sin,  and  become 
honest,  industrious,  useful  citizens,  is  not  more  good  done  than  if,  after  a long  course 
of  profligacy  and  crime,  they  should  all  come  to  the  gallows  ? Surely  the  public 
must  be  alive  to  this  subject — and  it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  until  within  a 
year  or  two,  no  measures  have  been  taken  to  look  into  this  great  affair,  and  adopt 
some  plan  which  shall  lessen  if  not  cure  the  enormous  evil  of  juvenile  punishment 
without  reformation. 

But,  thanks  to  the  wise  and  vigilant  administration  of  our  City  Government,  a sys- 
tem is  now  established,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  which  promises  a certain  and 
a radical  cure. 

I wish  every'  officer  of  our  Government,  every-  member  of  our  Legislature,  and 
every  intelligent  citizen  of  Boston,  could  have  been  present  at  the  scene  which  I 
lately  witnessed  at  South  Boston. 

We  first  saw  the  boys,  in  the  whole  about  90,  distributed  in  groups  in  different 
apartments,  all  diligently  employed  in  some  useful  handicraft — cheerful  and  busy,  in 
their  working  clothes,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  their  number  who 
acted  as  monitor.  The  girls,  about  15,  were  at  work  by  themselves,  under  a woman 
teaching  them  to  sew.  After  a walk  about  the  grounds,  we  returned  to  the  house. 
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and  found  all  the  boys  with  their  frugal  dress  suits  on,  ready  for  examination  by  the 
superintendent — they  marched  into  the  school-room  in  military  order,  like  young  re- 
cruits— perfectly  clean,  and  in  a plain  uniform,  made  at  the  house,  consisting  of  a 
jockey,  blue  jacket  and  white  trowsers,  the  cost  of  a suit  being  but  one  dollar. 

In  this  examination,  I could  see  nothing  different  from  what  takes  place  at  our 
common  schools.  In  geography,  grammar,  minor  arithmetic,  they  seemed  to  me  to 
answer  as  well — in  the  elements  of  religion  and  morals  they  appeared  to  have  been 
instructed.  They  followed  the  master  in  one  or  two  simple  hymns,  in  a low  voice, 
literally  making  a concord  of  sweet  sounds.  And  at  a signal  they  fell  upon  their 
knees  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  made  regular  responses  to  a part  of  the  church 
service  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  is  instructor, 
task  master,  chaplain,  every  thing  in  this  most  interesting  establishment.  And  there 
never  was  a man  whom  gentleness,  firmness,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  in  a good  cause, 
better  qualified  to  do  this  great  service  to  the  public. 

After  this,  we  resorted  to  the  gymnasium,  and  sure  I am  that  no  boys  from  the 
best  schools  in  our  city  could  have  shown  more  heart  in  their  merry  gambols — so 
that  after  this  scene,  and  seeing  them  at  table  with  their  generous  and  wholesome 
food,  which  they  attacked  as  boys  should  do,  it  was  apparent  that  this  mighty  change 
in  their  condition  was  produced  without  any  of  that  austerity  which  sometimes  kills 
in  the  attempt  to  cure. 

I came  away  delighted  with  this — Prison  shall  I call  it  ? No — school  of  reforma- 
tion, for  such  it  is,  and  ought  to  be  for  such  subjects. 

Here  is  practical  ground  to  go  upon — vice  is  checked  in  the  bud — the  tender  plant 
is  straitened,  and  grows  into  a tree,  and  will  bear  fruit,  possibly  even  an  hundred 
fold — crime  is  forgotten — a new  nature  is  formed,  or  new  habits  created,  and  I am 
much  mistaken  if  society  does  not  feel  the  benefit  in  the  diminution  of  offenders. — 
I am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  every  one  of  these  reclaimed  young  sinners, 
will  continue  in  the  ways  of  well  doing,  when  allowed  to  go  out  at  large — but  I do 
believe  that  as  many  will  go  from  this  school  to  the  workshop,  the  shrouds,  or  the 
plough,  with  as  good  disposition  and  as  honest  hearts,  as  will  (of  the  same  class  of 
boys)  from  any  other  school. 

Persevere,  then,  fathers  of  the  city,  in  maintaining  this  holy  refuge  from  crime 
and  other  destruction — and  you,  the  teacher,  guardian,  father  of  this  once  wretched, 
now  happy  family  of  children,  rest  not  from  your  labors  in  this  glorious  vineyard, 
for  verily  you  shall  have  your  reward. 

The  whole  number  of  subjects  received  into  the  institution,  thus 
described,  from  its  commencement,  Sept.  20,  1826,  to  April  30,  1828, 
was  143  : of  w hom  26  were  girls.  Of  the  whole  number  received,  26 
have  been  apprenticed  ; from  nearly  all  of  whom  favorable  returns 
have  been  received  : — and  not  one  of  the  whole  number  received  has 
died. 

Of  the  House  of  Reform,  the  Hon.  Edward  Livingston  remarks, 

“ To  argue  the  utility,  or  to  descant  on  the  humanity  of  this  establishment,  after 
demonstrating  its  justice,  would  be  a useless  task.  Every  mind  that  has  investigated 
the  causes  and  progress  of  crime,  must  acknowledge  the  one  ; every  benevolent 
heart  must  feel  the  other.  And  even  economy,  cold  calculating  economy,  after 
stating  the  amount  in  dollars  and  cents,  must  confess  that  this  is  a money  saving 
institution. 

“ If  it  is  wise  to  prevent  a hundred  atrocious  crimes,  by  removing  the  opprobium 
of  a venial  fault  and  substituting  instruction  for  punishment;  if  it  is  the  highest  spe- 
cies of  humanity  to  relieve  from  the  miseries  of  vice  and  the  degradation  of  crime  ; 
to  extend  the  operation  of  charity  to  the  mind ; and  snatch  with  its  angel  arm  inno- 
cence from  seduction;  if  it  be  a saving  to  society  to  support  an  infant  for  a few 
years  at  school,  and  there  by  avoiding  the  charge  of  the  depredations  of  a felon,  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  the  expense  of  his  future  conviction  and  confinement ; then 
is  the  school  of  Reform,  a wise,  a humane,  and  an  economical  institution. 

“In  the  city  of  New  York,  there  is  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  which  <;an  never 
be  visited  but  with  unmixed  emotion  of  intellectual  pleasure.  It  now  contains  one 
hundred  and  twenty  five  boys  and  twenty  nine  girls,  for  the  most  part  healthy, 
cheerful,  intelligent,  industrious,  orderly,  and  obedient;  animated  with  certain  pros- 
pect of  becoming  useful  members  of  society,  who,  but  for  this  establishment  would 
still  have  been  suffering  under  the  accumulated  evils  attendant  on  poverty,  igno- 
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ranee,  and  the  lowest  depravity,  with  no  other  futurity  before  them  than  the  Peni- 
tentiary or  the  gallows.” 

The  whole  number  received  into  the  institution  in  New  York,  from 
Jan.  1,  1825,  to  Jan.  ],  1828,  was  377;  of  whom  107  were  girls.  Of 
the  whole  number  received,  123  boys  and  38  girls  remained  in  the 
Refuge,  Jan.  1,  1828,  118  boys  and  50  girls  have  been  apprenticed  ; 
from  whom,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  most  gratifying  returns 
have  been  received  : only  one  has  died,  and  his  death  was  the  result 
of  vicious  imprudence  in  swallowing  a portion  of  the  tincture  of 
cantharides.  Concerning  the  character  of  these  boys,  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  Refuge,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  out 
of  the  whole  number,  377  committed,  225  had  been  in  Bridewell  from 
1 to  7 times,  and  43  had  been  in  the  Penitentiary  from  1 to  3 times. 

• The  Reports  of  this  institution  are  three  valuable  documents  of  50 
or  60  pages  each,  and  may  be  procured  with  great  advantage  by  any 
Society  or  State,  which  has  in  contemplation  a similar  establishment. 

The  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  will  soon  be  in  operation,  and  we  see 
from  the  above  contrast,  how  great  a good  it  has  in  view  for  the 
juvenile  delinquents  of  that  city. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  the  city  of  Baltimore,  imitating  the  example  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia ; for  the  condition  of  the  youth 
in  the  Penitentiary  of  Maryland  is  deplorable,  with  one  half  of  their 
heads  shaved  down  to  their  scalps,  mingling  without  restraint  in  the 
mirth,  profaneness,  and  pollution  of  old  offenders.  Already  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  are  some  minds  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  awake  on 
this  subject,  and  when  a greater  number  of  its  intelligent  citizens 
have  visited  the  Houses  of  Reformation  already  described,  we  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  Maryland,  will  be 
enlisted  for  the  establishment  of  a House  of  Reformation  for  juvenile 
delinquents. 

We  shall  specify  no  other  place  for  the  establishment  of  a similar 
institution,  except  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  New 
York  Society.  We  make  the  following  extract,  believing  that  it  con- 
tains a suggestion  of  wisdom  : 

“ It  seems  obvious  to  the  managers,  that  while  the  New  York  Refuge  is  thus  inter- 
posing its  shield  against  the  devastation  of  crime  within  the  limits  of  this  metropolis, 
it  ought  to  be  the  timety  concern  of  magistrates,  and  other  enlightened  citizens  in 
the  interior  districts  of  the  State,  to  devise  the  means  of  erecting  a similar  institution 
in  some  one  of  the  most  populous  or  central  places  within  their  confines.  We  shall 
do  no  more  than  make  this  suggestion,  indulging  the  hope,  that  it  will  in  due  time 
meet  the  views  of  those,  who  are  competent  to  estimate  its  importance,  and  to  give 
it  all  the  efficiency  which  it  may  deserve.” 

With  these  suggestions  we  leave  the  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  youth  and  children  in  the  old  Penitentiaries,  and  in  the  Houses  of  Re- 
fuge in  New  York  and  Boston  ; and  thus  conclude  the  statement  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry,  What  other  good  effects  have  resulted  from 
the  system  of  prison  discipline  recommended  and  partially  introduced. 


What  important  Prisons  in  this  country  remain  unimproved  ? 

The  Prison  in  Maine  is  not  unimproved  in  construction ; but  it  is  in 
regard  to  expense,  and  moral  influence.  It  costs  too  much  to  support 
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it,  and  the  system  of  instruction  adopted,  would  not  preserve  a virtu- 
ous agricultural  district  from  sinking,  much  less  will  it  cause  a State 
Prison  to  rise.  One  short  religious  service  in  a State  Prison  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  less  efficacious  than  it  would  be  in  a country  parish ; because 
the  habits  of  sin  are  more  inveterate,  and  the  men  are  sunk  beneath  the 
common  level.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  apply  a moral  pow- 
er, with  a strength  and  constancy  in  exact  proportion  to  the  resistance 
to  be  met,  and  the  depths  into  which  the  corrupted  mass  has  sunk. 
It  should  be  directly  and  not  inversely  as  the  guilt.  If  there  is  a place 
on  earth  where  the  means  of  instruction,  by  precept  and  example, 
should  be  used  with  constancy,  power,  and  perseverance,  it  is  in  a 
State  Prison. 

In  New  Hampshire,  there  is  no  improvement  in  construction. 
There  is  no  provision  for  instruction  by  the  State.  And  there  is  a 
strange  state  of  things  in  regard  to  income  and  expenditure.  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  for  several  years  the  Prison  has  been  a source  of  in- 
come from  1 1,000  to  $5,000  annually.  But  it  appears  by  the  warden’s 
report  for  the  last  year,  that  the  gain  to  the  institution  was  $145  60 
only,  while  the  profits  of  the  same  year  were  $2,924  59.  At  the  same 
time,  while  the  Prison  had  debts  due  amounting  to  $11,006  07,  only 
$374  47  of  which  were  bad,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  $3,000  were  appropriated  for  current  use.  These  facts 
show,  in  regard  to  the  New  Hampshire  Prison,  that  it  is  not  only  un- 
improved, but  is  sinking  in  its  character,  particularly  in  regard  to 
current  expenses. 

The  Prison  in  Vermont  remains  unimproved  in  construction  and 
discipline. 

The  Prison  in  Massachusetts  does  not  yet  feel  the  benefits  of  the 
new  Prison  building.  It  so  much  resembles  in  discipline  the  old 
Prison  in  New  York  city,  as  described  by  the  commissioners,  in  the 
extract  which  has  been  given  from  their  Report,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  language  in  which  to  describe  it  more  truly.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  expense  of  its  support,  the  change  last  year  was  from  an 
income  of  more  than  $9,000,  to  a debt  of  more  than  $5,000 ; making 
a difference  against  the  State,  in  a single  year,  of  more  than  $15,000. 
The  particulars  of  this  surprising  change,  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
message  of  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1828.  How 
long  it  will  be  before  this  Prison  will  resemble  those  at  Auburn,  and 
Wethersfield,  in  construction,  discipline  and  earnings,  is  a question 
which  must  remain  unanswered.  A new  and  good  law  has  been  fram- 
ed and  adopted  with  great  unanimity  by  the  Legislature.  New  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  by  the  Executive,  under  this  law,  to  fill  the 
offices  of  inspectors,  physician  and  chaplain,  which  give  general  satis- 
faction. It  will  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  Massachusetts  cannot,  as 
well  as  Connecticut,  have  a State  Prison  which  shall  be  in  all  respects 
an  honor  to  the  State. 

The  Prisons  at  Wethersfield,  Conn. ; Sing  Sing  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  ; 
and  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in  Boston  and  New  York  city,  we  pass  in 
this  connexion,  in  terms  of  unqualified  approbation.  There  may  be 
Prisons  in  the  world,  which  better  answer  the  purposes  of  justice,  and 
mercy,  but  we  have  neither  seen  nor  read  of  them. 

The  State  Prisons  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  are  somewhat  im- 
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proved  in  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction  ; but  unimproved 
in  construction  and  discipline.  The  old  County  Prison  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  State  Prisons  in  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  are  altogether 
unimproved.  The  Baltimore  Penitentiary  is  unimproved  in  discipline. 
The  Virginia  Penitentiary  has  received  more  attention  in  regard  to 
moral  and  religious  instruction  ; but  remains  without  any  other  im- 
portant alteration.  The  County  Prisons  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  most  of  the  other  large  towns  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  are  unimproved  in  regard  to  construction,  and  require,  in 
almost  the  same  degree  as  the  old  Penitentiaries,  a sufficient  number 
of  dormitories  to  separate  the  inmates  at  night,  and  such  a system  of 
inspection  and  discipline,  as  to  prevent  evil  communication  during  the 
day.  These  important  points  in  prison  discipline  have  been  to  a vast 
extent  neglected  in  County  Prisons,  in  each  of  which  from  one  to 
four  thousand  persons  of  every  age,  color,  sex,  nation,  and  degree  of 
guilt,  have  been  annually  confined.  When  the  Penitentiaries  are 
properly  constructed  and  managed,  it  may  be  expected  that  these  exten- 
sive County  Prisons  will  be  subject  to  similar  improvements.  We 
have  thus  shown,  very  briefly,  what  important  Prisons  in  this  country 
remain  unimproved. 

Wh  AT  IS  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  TIIE  PRISON  AT 
Charlestown,  during  the  last  winter  ? 

The  Governor  thus  introduced  the  subject  in  his  message,  Jan. 

2,  1828  : 

“ It  is  with  much  regret,  that  I find  occasion  again,  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  concerns  of  the  State  Prison.  Whence  it  arises,  that  disap- 
pointment in  results,  so  often  follows  the  best  promises  of  success,  in  the  affairs  of 
that  establishment  is  not  easily  to  be  explained.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  more  thor- 
ough investigation  is  required  to  discover  the  difficulties  w'hich  may  exist,  than  has 
yet  been  attempted.  In  the  history  of  the  institution,  we  have,  at  one  time,  com- 
plaints of  its  enormous  expense,  and  at  another,  objections  to  its  police  and  discipline. 
The  public  mind  has  never  been  suffered  to  be  long  satisfied  with  its  condition,  or 
well  assured  of  its  future  improvement.  For  the  few  last  years,  the  great  source  of 
disquiet,  was  in  the  hopelessness  of  moral  reform  in  the  convicts,  from  the  manner 
of  their  confinement,  and  the  consequent  opportunities  allowed  them  for  association 
and  evil  communications  with  each  other.  Scarcely  is  this  cause  of  uneasiness  re- 
moved, by  an  effectual  provision  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  construction  of  a build- 
ing to  admit  of  their  greater  restraint,  when  an  unlooked  for  and  astonishing  re- 
verse appears  in  the  business  concerns  of  the  institution.  For  the  three  years  next 
preceding  the  last,  the  annual  reports  had  exhibited  large  balances  of  credit  to  the 
Commonwealth,  from  the  net  earnings  of  the  Prison.  These  balances  respectively, 
in  1824,  approximated  to  four  thousand  dollars ; in  1825  exceeded  ten  thousand 
dollars  ; and  in  1826,  amounted  to  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars 
and  seventeen  cents.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1827,  on  the  other  hand,  now  pre- 
sent a balance  of  debit  against  the  Commonwealth  of  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  ; 
thus  producing  a difference  and  loss,  ot  nearly  sixteen  thousand  dollars  between  the 
operations  of  the  last  and  the  average  of  the  two  next  preceding  years.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  discipline  of  the  Prison,  by  which  the  labor  of 
the  convicts  has  been  diminished  ; nor  is  a sufficient  explanation  to  be  found  in  their 
somewhat  reduced  number,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year.  The  erection  of  the  new 
building  can  have  contributed  nothing,  (if  the  accounts  are  rightly  stated,)  to  the 
occasion  of  the  deficit,  inasmuch  as  the  labor  of  the  convicts  employed  upon  it,  with 
the  cost  of  materials,  and  every  other  expense  thereby  incurred,  are  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  institution.  The  fact  which  appears,  is  the  more  interesting  and  im- 
portant, as  it  tends  to  defeat  an  expectation  which  had  become  confidently  indulged, 
that  without  yielding  any  thing  of  intended  improvement  in  discipline  and  salutary 
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and  more  severe  restraints,  to  views  of  profit,  the  Prison  might  nevertheless,  well 
be  made  to  indemnify  the  government  from  expense  in  its  future  support.  The 
hammering  of  stone  had  furnished  the  principal  proportion  of  the  amount  of  earnings 
in  former  accounts,  and  this  employment,  decidedly  the  best  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter and  condition  of  healthy  convicts,  was  looked  to,  as  a certain  and  permanent 
source  of  productive  labor.  It  has  lamentably  happened  however,  that  this  branch 
of  business,  both  in  extent  and  in  value,  has  greatly  fallen  off  at  the  Prison,  during 
the  year. 

On  receiving  the  Report  of  the  directors,  by  which  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
accounts  was  first  communicated  to  the  Executive,  at  their  annual  visitation  of  the 
Prison  in  October  last,  such  explanations  were  orally  requested,  as  the  occasion 
seemed  to  demand.  Subsequently,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  directors  them- 
selves, I addressed  to  them,  as  also  to  the  warden,  written  communications,  pro- 
posing precise  and  definite  interrogatories  upon  the  several  points  of  inquiry,  which 
were  deemed  important  to  a right  understanding  of  the  subject.  To  these,  answers 
have  since  been  given,  and  copies  of  the  whole  correspondence,  with  the  Reports  of 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  are  transmitted  for  your  consideration.” 

The  subject  having  been  thus  introduced  by  the  Governor,  a joint 
committee  was  raised  in  the  Legislature  on  so  much  of  the  message 
as  related  to  the  State  Prison.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Welsh  of  Boston,  Varnum  of  Middlesex,  and  Lincoln,  of  Worcester, 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  of  Messrs.  Holman  of  Bolton,  Miller 
of  Franklin,  Adams  of  Newbury,  and  Green  of  New  Bedford,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  committee  immediately  after  it  was  organized,  proceeded  to 
the  investigation,  apparently  with  a determination  to  make  thorough 
work.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  evidence,  and  remarks  upon  it,  as 
stated  by  a gentleman  of  indefatigable  industry,  who  was  present  at 
the  trial  which  was  continued  by  successive  adjournments  during 
sixteen  days.  The  statement  is  premised  with  the  declaration,  “ that 
the  facts  were  obtained  by  personal  attendance,  and  now  exist  in 
minutes  taken  down  at  the  moment,  and  in  documents  ivliich  icere  cvi~ 
dcnce  in  the  case.” 

“ The  foundation  of  the  inquiry  before  the  committee,  was  a report  of  the  directors 
of  the  Prison,  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  answer  to  a series  of  interroga- 
tories, addressed  by  the  Governor  to  the  directors.  The  object  of  these  questions 
was  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  deficit  of  income  in  the  year  1827. 

To  enable  them  to  prepare  these  answers,  they  (i.  e.  the  directors)  applied  to  tho 
warden,  and  to  the  overseer  of  the  stone  department,  for  their  respective  answers  to 
the  interrogatories.  Accordingly  each  made  a report,  independently,  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other.  The  directors  received  them  both ; and  incorporated 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  officer’s  report  with  their  own ; of  the  warden’s 
statements,  they  took  no  notice,  except  of  one  sentence,  which  happening  to  he  ex- 
pressed equivocally,  furnished  an  occasion  for  a quibble. 

The  report  of  Samuel  R.  Johnson , overseer  of  the  stone  department  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  alluded  to,  was  nearly  all  occupied  in  criminating  the  warden, 
Thomas  Harris,  Esq.  and  this  report,  so  far  as  it  was  criminatory,  the  directors 
transferred  almost  verbatim,  to  their  own  communication,  and  gave  it  the  sanction 
of  their  signatures.  We  have  said  that  the  directors  adopted  nearly  the  whole  of 
Johnson’s  report,  and  we  spoke  with  this  reserve,  because  there  was  one  part  of 
Johnson’s  report  which  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  warden,  hut  tended  to  show  a 
cause  of  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the  Prison,  which  implied  no  fault  and  con- 
veyed no  censure  of  any  person.  This  part  of  Johnson’s  report  the  directors 
neither  copied  nor  noticed. 

The  Governor  referred  the  directors’  report  to  the  General  Court. 

Before  we  proceed  to  state  what  took  place  before  the  committee,  one' remark 
will  be  proper  on  the  composition  of  the  committee.  This  same  subject  was  agitated 
last  year,  and  committed  to  a committee,  which  sat  twenty-five  days  upon  it,  and 
then  reported  that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  result. 
Although  these  labors  were  not  followed  by  any,  or  very  little  practical  benefit,  the 
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examination  of  witnesses,  and  documents  by  the  committee,  put  the  individuals  of  it 
in  possession  of  information  of  great  value  and  importance  to  future  investigation 
or  measures  of  reform. 

On  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to  the  Legislature  at  its  present  session,  it  was 
found  that  in  the  Senate,  there  were  two  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the 
State  Prison  committee  of  last  year  ; and  the  president  of  the  Senate,  re-appointed 
both  of  them,  viz.  Messrs.  Welsh  of  Suffolk,  and  Varnum  of  Middlesex  ; but  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  appoint  an  individual  of  the  last 
year’s  State  Prison  committee,  on  the  committee  of  the  present  year,  although  two 
of  them  were  again  members  of  the  House,  viz.  Mr.  Thayer  of  Braintree,  and  Mr. 
Townsend  of  Waltham.  The  investigation  was  necessarily  longer  than  it  need 
otherwise  to  have  been,  and  the  patience  of  those  members  already  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  several  parts  and  steps  of  the  investigation,  was  severely  taxed,  while 
the  fresh  members  were  becoming  as  much  acquainted  with  the  matter  as  the  for- 
mer had  been  made  by  the  twenty-five  days  sittings  of  last  year. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  warden  of  the  Prison,  charged  with 
being  the  cause  of  a great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Prison  and  the  State,  and  charged 
with  several  official  misdemeanors,  which,  if  made  out  by  proofs,  must,  and  should 
have  been  fatal  to  him — appeared  by  counsel  and  asked  of  the  committee  whether 
the  charges  were  to  be  taken  as  true,  or  to  be  supported  by  evidence  to  he  offered 
by  those  who  made  them,  or  whether  the  whole  subject  was  open,  and  he  might 
defend  himself,  by  showing  the  real  causes  of  the  deficit,  averring  at  the  same  time, 
that  those  stated  by  the  directors  were  not  the  true  ones. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Jarvis,  (speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Prison)  for  the  directors,  disclaimed  any  intention  to  accuse  any 
person  whatsoever,  or  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  a party.  They  made  an 
official  report  to  the  Governor,  had  answered  his  questions,  and  they  would  not  now 
be  a party  before  the  committee.  The  committee  after  deliberation,  decided  that 
the  whole  subject  was  open  to  the  testimony  or  observations  of  the  warden,  or  of 
any  other  person,  and  that  the  report  of  the  directors  to  his  Excellency  would  be 
taken  as  true,  no  farther  than  the  same  should  be  supported  by  evidence.  There- 
upon the  warden  by  his  counsel,  occupied  the  committee  with  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, to  show  that  the  deficit  did  not  happen  from  the  causes  assigned  by  the 
directors,  and  that  it  might  well  have  happened  from  various  other  causes. 

We  shall  not  enumerate  all  the  charges  against  the  warden,  contained  in  the 
directors’  report.  These  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  we  give 
one  as  a specimen. 

Johnson  stated  to  the  directors  in  his  report,  that  the  contract  for  the  Washington 
Bank,  might  have  been  had  for  the  State  Prison,  if  the  warden  had  not  taken  an 
undue  number  of  convicts  from  the  stone  shed,  thus  preventing  the  State  from 
deriving  a great  profit,  as  it  might  have  done,  from  furnishing  the  stone  for  said 
bank  ; and  concluded  with  asserting,  that  this  contract  was  lost  by  the  negligence 
and  bad  management  of  the  warden. 

Aaron  Baldwin,  Esq.  the  president  of  the  Washington  Bank,  who  made  the 
contract  for  the  new  building,  being  called,  and  sworn,  stated  that  he  applied  to 
Johnson  to  furnish  the  stone  from  the  State  Prison,  showing  him  the  plans,  and 
stating  how  the  stones  were  required  to  be  hammered,  and  that  they  must  be  of 
Quincy  granite.  Johnson  replied  that  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  work,  particu- 
larly the  guttce  and  tryglyphs,  could  not  be  done  in  Quincy  granite,  and  urged  Mr. 
Baldwin  to  contract  to  have  them  done  in  Chelmsford  or  white  granite  ; which  Mr. 
Baldwin  declined,  and  after  a second  or  third  conference  with  Johnson,  who  con- 
stantly maintained  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  Quincy  granite,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Richards,  stone  cutter,  who  soon  after  brought  to  Mr.  Baldwin  specimens  ol 
fine  and  ornamental  work,  such  as  were  required,  wrought  in  Quincy  granite. 
Thereupon  Johnson  offered  to  take  the  contract.  Mr.  Baldwin  however,  replied 
that  he  had  promised  it  to  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  been  at  some  trouble  and  expense 
to  prepare  specimens  to  satisfy  him  that  the  work  could  be  done  in  Quincy  stone. 
Mr.  Baldwin  further  testified  that  the  warden,  throughout  the  affair,  appeared 
anxious  to  obtain  the  contract  for  the  Prison  ; and  that  Johnson,  at  that  time,  said 
nothing  about  a want  of  hands  in  the  stone  shed. 

The  above  is  a specimen  of  the  charges  advanced  by  the  subordinate  officer, 
Johnson,  against  the  warden,  and  incorporated  by  the  directors  into  their  “ official 
report”  to  the  Governor. 

The  committee  having  obtained  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  the  direc- 
tors were  first  called  at  the  instance  of  the  warden.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Jarvis  being 
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sworn,  stated  in  general,  that  he  had  no  direct  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  his  and  his  colleagues’  report.  The  facts  in  that  report  were  drawn 
from  officers  of  the  Prison,  and  lie  could  not  say  of  his  own  knowledge  whether  they 
were  true  or  not. 

The  real  value  and  importance  of  the  directors’  report  being  thus  ascertained,  the 
counsel  for  the  warden  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  laws  establishing,  and  from 
time  to  time  regulating  the  State  Prison.  It  appeared  by  this  reference  that  the 
powers  of  the  warden,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  had  been 
gradually  diminished  by  statutes,  and  by-laws,  so  that  a mere  shadow  of  authority 
was  left  him.  He  at  first  had  the  exclusive  power  over  the  property  of  the  Prison ; 
but  by  a subsequent  law  it  was  transferred  to  the  commissary,  an  officer  holding  his 
place  and  receiving  his  compensation  at  the  will  of  the  directors, and  not  under 
bonds  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  office.  The  warden  had  originally  the  sole 
power  to  make  contracts  ; but  by  an  arrangement  to  which  the  present  warden  never 
would  assent,  although  repeatedly  pressed  by  the  directors  so  to  do,  this  power  was 
transferred  to  S.  R.  Johnson,  overseer  of  the  stone  shed,  also  holding  his  place  and 
receiving  his  compensation  at  the  will  of  the  directors,  and  not  under  bonds  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  warden  had  originally  the  exclusive  right  to  receive  monies  on 
account  of  the  Prison  ; but  Johnson  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  monies,  and 
persisted  therein,  and  the  warden  was  obliged  to  prefer  charges  against  him  for  vio- 
lation of  law  and  disobedience  of  orders.  The  charges  were  six  in  number,  with 
many  specifications  drawn  up  with  sufficient  formality.  The  proofs  were  in  the 
books  of  the  Prison  where  Johnson  was  debited  with  monies  received  by  him  on 
account  of  the  Prison,  and  not  in  all  instances  paid  over.  The  directors  acquitted 
Johnson  on  all  the  charges,  although  in  the  record  of  the  acquittal  they  state,  that 
he  had  violated  the  law,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  clerk,  that  he  had 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  warden.  Not  being  able  therefore,  to  acquit  him  of  the 
facts,  their  resort  was  to  acquit  him  of  “ bad  intentions,”  and  they  accompanied  this 
acquittal  with  a warm  eulogy  on  his  general  character.  Mr.  Jarvis  dissented  from 
this  report,  and  recorded  his  protest  against  it. 

By  the  decision  of  the  directors  to  acquit  Johnson,  they  confirmed  him  in  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  warden  had  forbidden  and  resist- 
ed, viz.  of  making  contracts  and  receiving  monies.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
Johnson  measured  stone  by  a mysterious  kind  of  measure,  which  nobody  but  himself 
and  one  Bowman  associated  with  him  understood.  Johnson  being  asked  to  explain 
his  measures,  gave  a paper  unintelligible  to  every  body  who  saw  it ; and  until  the 
late  inquiry,  it  was  not  known  to  any  person  except  himself  and  Bowman,  how  stone 
rough  or  hewn,  was  measured  in  the  State  Prison.  Johnson  also  fixed  over-stint 
for  prisoners  made  the  allowance  for  it,  and  certified  it  to  the  commissary.  Mr. 
Johnson  received  a commission  of  five  per  cent  on  all  the  stones  sold  from  the  Prison , 
which  commission  alone,  independently  of  his  salary,  has  amounted  to  from  $2000 
to  $3000  per  annum  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

This  was  the  arrangement  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  to  which  the  warden 
never  would  accede.  Johnson’s  salary  as  overseer,  is  $354  per  annum  ; and  if  we 
add  to  this  the  privilege  of  taking  any  work,  stock  or  provisions  from  the  Prison  at 
contract  price,  and  any  labor  of  the  convicts  at  30  cents  a day — Mr.  Johnson  has 
long  had  the  most  lucrative  post  in  this  Commonwealth.  Thus  are,  and  long  have 
been  vested  those  important  powers  originally  given  by  law  to  the  warden,  and  for 
the  faithful  execution  of  which  he  was  required  to  give  a bond  with  good  security  in 
the  penal  sum  of  $20,000.  The  custody  and  police  of  the  prisoners,  the  only  re- 
maining branch  of  the  warden’s  power,  except  that  of  treasurer  to  the  Prison,  was 
transferred  by  a by-law  to  the  “ keeper”  of  the  Prison,  another  officer  holding  his 
place  and  livelihood  at  the  will  of  the  directors;  and  not  under  bonds.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  disruption  of  power  and  responsibility  may  be  easily  imagined. 
All  sorts  of  abuses  crept  in  ; and  perpetual  collisions  of  authority  were  daily  occur- 
ring between  the  “ director  of  the  week  ” so  called,  and  the  warden. 

By  the  law  of  1811,  the  directors  were  required  to  meet  monthly  as  a board  at  the 
Prison,  and  to  visit  it  by  turns  at  least  three  times  a week.  The  object  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  was  to  establish  a supervision  merely,  but  the  directors  assumed  execu- 
tive and  ministerial  powers,  interfered  directly  in  the  employment,  the  clothing, 
feeding  and  punishing  of  the  convicts.  The  result  is,  that  the  warden  sometimes  puts 
a man  in  solitary  confinement,  and  the  director  of  the  week  comes  along,  and  sets 
him  at  liberty ; the  warden  refuses  an  indulgence  as  to  books,  food  or  amusement, 
and  the  director  grants  it ; the  warden  orders  a convict  into  one  workshop,  and  the 
director  orders  him  ba^k  again. 
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In  one  word,  the  warden  has  no  undisputed  power  left,  over  the.  food,  the  clothing, 
the  keeping,  employment,  and  punishment  of  the  convicts.  He  has  been  deprived 
of  all  power,  except  of  keeping  and  paying  the  money  which  may  come  to  his 
hands ; this  could  not  be  taken  away,  but  a method  was  found  to  do  it  in  effect,  by 
intercepting  the  money  on  its  way  to  his  hands. 

From  such  a disproportioned,  confused,  and  irresponsible  state  of  affairs,  men  of 
experience  would  be  prepared  to  expect  any  kind  or  extent  of  abuse. 

We  complete  our  remarks  with  an  enumeration  of  the  prominent  abuses  in  the 
Prison,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  late  investigation,  and  we  possess 
materials  in  writing  for  two  or  three  chapters  on  this  head. 

Over-stint.  The  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  will  not  generally  know  what  is 
meant  by  this  term,  without  a definition.  It  means  that  work  which  a convict  per- 
forms in  the  Prison,  beyond  the  task  appointed  for  him  by  his  overseers.  For  the 
setting  of  stint,  and  the  allowance  of  over-stint  money,  there  is  no  law.  It  is  an 
old  abuse,  and  has  been  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  directors.  The  whole 
imount  of  money  which  the  convicts  earn  and  dispose  of  in  a year,  by  means  of 
this  abuse,  is  nearly  six  thousand  dollars.  This  they  employ  sometimes  in  hiring 
'■egal  counsel  and  other  persons  to  obtain  pardon  for  them  ; sometimes  in  employ- 
ing persons,  generally  lawyers,  to  obtain  or  prevent  the  passage  of  criminal  or  peni- 
tentiary laws,  which  they  like  or  dislike  ; and  on  these  occasions,  a purse  is  made 
ap  by  assessment  or  contribution  ; sometimes  this  fund  is  employed  to  corrupt  the 
small  officers  of  the  Prison,  to  obtain  improper  indulgences,  or  to  effect  an  escape. 
\ short  time  since  an  officer  was  corrupted  with  the  prisoner’s  money,  and  made  his 
sscape  under  very  peculiar  circumstances — but  the  rno^t  common  and  general  use 
of  over-stint  is  to  procure  luxuries  of  various  kinds,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
milk,  crackers,  fresh  fish,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  apples,  Ifc.  every  one  of  which 
s forbidden  by  the  laws.  Sometimes  over-stint  money  is  sent  to  the  relations  and 
laid  to  the  creditors  of  convicts. 

By  the  law,  the  prisoners  are  allowed  coarse  beef,  pork,  rye  and  Indian  meal, 
molasses,  salt  fish,  and  lard. 

In  1823,  the  directors  petitioned  the  Governor  and  Council  for  leave  to  allow  the 
prisoners  other  articles  of  food  for  their  over-stint  money : such  as  butter,  cheese, 
zider , beer,  &c.  in  general  the  articles  above  first  enumerated.  This  application 
net  an  unqualified  negative  from  Gov.  Brooks  and  his  Council,  as  asking  a thing  for- 
oidden  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth.  A subsequent  application  was  made 
n the  time  of  Gov.  Eustis,  and  there  is  no  regular  record  of  its  being  granted. 

Another  abuse  connected  with  this  over-stint,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over.  The  daily  task  or  stint  at  the  Prison  is  about  half  that  of  any  other  stone 
y'ard  in  the  State.  In  the  Prison  a day’s  -work  is  2 feet ,-  out  of  it,  from  4 to  6 feet. 

Another  most  demoralizing  and  pernicious  abuse,  is  the  transfer  of  over-stint 
noney  from  one  convict  to  another,  so  that  trading  and  gambling  are  carried  on. 

These  orders  are  frequently  drawn  in  favor  of  the  officers  of  the  Prison  : and 
sometimes  the  money  of  convicts  is  paid  to  officers  on  their  giving  a verbal  direction 
that  it  should  be  so. 

Pay  and  privilege  of  officers.  We  would,  in  the  first  place,  repeat  the  fact  of 
lohnson’s  commissions,  amounting  to  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

Next  we  would  mention  the  taking  by  officers  of  stores,  stock  and  labor  of  the 
Prison  at  very  low  prices,  and  in  their  own  departments  charging  themselves,  or 
ordering  the  commissary  to  charge  them  with  it.  This  abuse  extends  to  taking  of 
meal,  wood,  potatoes,  pork,  molasses,  fish,  leather,  iron,  &c.  &c.,  in  short,  to  all 
(tilings  which  the  Commonwealth  has  in  the  Prison  : and  to  the  employment  of  the 
oonvicts  at  30  cents  a day.  The  consequence  is,  that  officers  have  their  shoes  and 
slothes,  and  farming  utensils  made  in  the  Prison  ; their  wood  sawed  and  carted  ; 
and  the  small  officers  have  provisions  for  themselves  and  families. 

Another  abuse  is  the  profit  made  by  the  commissary,  William  H.  Lane,  on  the 
groceries  dealt  out  to  prisoners  for  over-stint  money.  The  commissary  admitted  on 
'the  stand,  that  he  made  $400  or  $500  per  annum  by  this  trade,  and  no  account 
of  his  purchases  was  ever  required  of  him.  His  annual  salary  is  fixed  by  law 
it  $954. 

Another  abuse  is,  that  two  of  the  turnkeys  or  watchmen,  are  allowed  ten  cents 
each  per  day,  for  assisting  the  commissary  to  deal  out  his  groceries,  and  this  20 
cents  per  day  is  paid  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  abuse  is,  that  the  small  officers  are  allowed  5 per  cent  on  the  admission 
money  at  the  Prison,  i.  e.  on  money  paid  by  the  visitors  for  seeing  the  Prison. 
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Another  abuse  is,  that  the  overseers  are  allowed  150  lbs.  of  pork  beyond  their 
salary,  for  tending  the  swine  in  the  Prison.  The  law  says  that  their  salaries  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  all  other  pay  and  rations.  All  these  abuses  are  by  votes  and  orders  of 
the  directors,  never  approved  and  never  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  Council, 
although  they  are  required  to  be  so  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  after  the  passing  of  the  same.  We  except,  of  course,  the  application,  and  at 
best,  irregular  and  illegal  grant,  for  luxuries  to  he  purchased  by  over-stint  money. 
For  three  years  the  board  of  directors  have  been  in  the  almost  daily  habit  of  passing 
votes,  rules  and  orders,  all  which  terms  amount  to  the  same  thing,  without  having 
submitted  one  of  them  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  by  law  they  are  required  to 
do. — And  many  of  these  votes,  &c.  are  in  direct  contravention,  not  only  of  the  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth,  hut  of  the  by-laws  formerly  established  by  the  directors 
themselves,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  That  a deficit 
should  happen  under  such  management  is  not  surprising  ; the  wonder  is,  that  it  has 
not  happened  to  a greater  extent.  That  a perpetual  quarrel  has  subsisted  between 
the  directors  and  warden,  we  consider  unfortunate  for  the  Prison,  hut  fortunate  for 
the  warden. 

It  has  been  for  a long  time  a favorite  and  cherished  project  of  the  directors  to  get 
rid  of  the  warden.  Five  years  ago  they  printed  and  published  a document  under 
their  hands,  in  which  they  said  he  was  a useless  and  superfluous  officer ; and  this 
was  nearly  true  ; but  the  answer  should  have  been,  “ The  votes  of  the  direc- 
tors have  made  him  so.”  The  time  appeared  at  last  to  have  arrived  for  striking 
the  final  blow  to  the  power  and  official  existence  of  the  warden.  Johnson  was 
permitted  to  make  groundless  accusations,  which  were  adopted  and  sent  to  his 
Excellency  by  the  directors.  Fortunately,  and  wisely,  the  Governor  laid  the  direc- 
tors’ accusatory  document  before  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly 
examined. 

Shortly  after  the  submission  of  these  charges  to  the  Legislature,  they  were 
followed  by  another  direct  and  open  one  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  against  the 
warden,  for  disobeying  an  order  of  the  directors. 

We  said  that  there  was  one  cause  of  the  deficit,  assigned  by  Johnson,  and  not  im- 
plying fault  any  where,  of  which  the  directors  took  no  notice,  and  that  they  copied  no 
causes,  but  those  criminatory  of  the  warden.  The  cause  of  deficit,  to  which  we 
refer  as  specified  by  Johnson,  but  not  adverted  to  at  all  in  the  report  of  the  directors, 
was  a very  material  one,  viz.  a decreased  demand  of  hammered  stone,  and  especially 
of  that  for  coving  and  other  ornamental  work,  which  had  in  former  years  been  most 
profitable  to  the  Prison,  while  the  Market  House  and  other  edifices  were  being 
built.  The  directors  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  this  ; yet  they  affirmed  that 
they  had  no  controversy  with  the  warden,  that  they  were  not  and  would  not  be  a 
party.  The  warden  appeared  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the  affair,  and  instead  of 
having  a host  of  enemies  to  encounter,  found  not  an  individual  who  was  disposed  to 
appear  before  the  committee  in  that  character.  One  of  the  directors  however  did 
attend  throughout  the  investigation,  and  occasionally  addressed  the  committee,  and 
interrogated  the  witnesses  ; and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  hearing,  Mr.  John- 
son requested  by  his  attorney,  James  T.  Austin,  Esq.  to  be  heard  in  his  defence. 

To  this  request  the  committee  immediately  acceded,  and  Johnson  produced 
witnesses,  was  sworn  and  testified  himself,  and  was  heard  by  his  counsel  in  an  argu- 
ment. The  remaining  two  directors  did  not  attend  constantly  before  the  committee, 
but  they  attended  occasionally,  were  examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  warden,  and, 
finally,  they  also  requested  to  be  heard  in  argument  before  the  committee,  and  this 
too  after  the  counsel  for  the  warden  had  closed.  The  warden  having  been  obliged, 
by  the  declining  of  the  directors  to  meet  him  and  sustain  their  charges,  to  take  the 
affirmative,  had  a right  to  close  upon  the  directors,  or  whomsoever  else  should  be- 
come a party  to  the  inquiry.  However,  the  committee  with  great  liberality,  per-  , 
mitted  the  two  directors,  Messrs.  Finney  and  Jarvis,  to  be  heard  after  the  case 
was  closed  on  the  part  of  the  warden,  and  after  they  had  refused,  as  above  men- 
tioned, to  appear  as  a party,  and  disclaimed  any  thought  or  intention  of  having  a 
controversy  with  the  warden.  The  warden  did  not  object  to  this  course,  thus 
waiving  his  right  to  be  heard  last. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  that  if  any  benefit  should  result,  as  there 
is  hope  that  there  will,  from  this  laborious  and  difficult  investigation,  it  .will  be  pri- 
marily owing  to  his  Excellency  Governor  Lincoln,  who  has  followed  up  the 
affairs  of  this  institution  with  a vigilance  and  energy,  which  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
any  predecessor  to  say,  have  not  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  State  Prison.” 


With  what  independence  the  committee  acted,  in  view  of  this  testi- 
mony, may  be  seen  in  the  following  extracts  from  their  Report : 

“ The  joint  committee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Message,  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  State  Prison,  respectfully  Report, 
in  part,  that  they  havejbeen  constantly  occupied  since  their  appointment,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  affairs  of  that  establishment,  and  present  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  first  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
causes,  which  have  produced  the  great  differences  in  the  receipts  during  the  year 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1825,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1826,  and  the  year  beginning  October  1st,  1826,  and  ending  September  30th, 
11827,  in  the  former  of  which,  there  was  a balance  credited  to  the  State  in  the  books 
of  the  Prison  of  $9,719  17,  and  in  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a balance  debited 
ito  the  State  of  $ 6,392  56,  making  a difference  in  the  two  years  of  $16,111  73. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  anxious  to  possess  all  the  information,  which  could 
be  obtained  on  this  unexpected  result  of  the  last  year’s  business  of  the  Prison,  ad- 
Idressed  a letter  to  the  directors,  dated  November  24,  1827,  in  which  he  requested 
them  to  furnish  him  with  such  explanations  as  they  could  obtain  on  the  subject.  At 
the  same  time,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  warden,  containing  a request  that  he 
would  communicate  to  the  directors  such  information  as  might  he  in  his  possession. 
The  directors  also  made  a similar  request. 

The  directors  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  aid  them  in  their  inquiry  ; — in  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1827,  he  furnished  them  with 
a statement  of  facts  arranged  in  the  manner  of  charges : this  statement  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  communication  made  by  the  directors  to  the  Governor,  on  the  22d 
day  of  December,  1827,  in  answer  to  his  letter  of  Nov.  24th,  1827. 

The  existence  of  Johnson’s  letter  to  the  directors,  and  the  contents  of  their  letter 
to  the  Governor,  was  not  known  to  the  warden,  until  after  His  Excellency’s  Mes- 
sage was  communicated  to  the  Legislature  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session. 

In  these  communications  of  the  directors  and  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is  stated,  that  con- 
tracts for  stone  to  the  amount  of  about  $8,500,  might  have  been  made,  with  various 
persons  and  corporations,  which  the  warden  refused,  or  neglected  to  obtain,  and 
that  the  profit  of  such  contracts  was  lost  to  the  Prison. 

That  a loss  was  sustained  by  the  State  in  consequence  of  a contract  made  on  the 
13th  April,  1827,  between  the  warden  and  the  agent  for  the  Quincy  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  supply  of  the  Quincy  granite,  and  which  was  not  of  good  quality,  not 
well  quarried,  and  should  not  have  been  received  by  the  warden  on  these  accounts. 

That  there  was  not  kept  in  the  stone  sheds  a sufficient  number  of  stone  cutters  to 
icomplete  in  proper  season,  the  contracts,  which  might  have  been  undertaken,  and 
that  this  was  owing  to  employing  on  the  new  Prison,  men,  who  were  wanted  in  the 
stone  sheds,  and  who  could  have  been  more  profitably  employed  there. 

I That  the  warden  did  not  procure  a sufficient  quantity  of  Quincy  stone,  for  the 
stone  sheds,  for  the  winter  of  1826  and  1827,  to  be  prepared  for  sale  in  the  then 
i ensuing  spring. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  testimony  offered  to  the  committee  in  support  of  these 
allegations,  but  it  is  their  opinion,  that  they  were  not  made  out  by  proof,  and  in 
fact,  that  they  were  disproved  by  the  evidence  produced  by  the  warden. 

Over-stint. — There  is  no  provision  in  any  of  the  laws,  relating  to  the  State 
Prison,  on  the  subject  of  over-stint;  it  is  established  by  a by-law,  made  by 
the  directors,  and  so  much  of  it,  as  was  not  repugnant  to  the  general  laws,  on 
the  7th  March,  1823,  received  the  approbation  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  which  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a by-law.  It  provides,  that  whenever  a prisoner  of  the 
third  class  is  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  over-work,  the  amount  shall  be  received 
by  the  clerk,  and  remitted  to  his  friends,  or  kept  for  his  use,  until  his  discharge  from 
Prison,  at  the  prisoner’s  option ; and  that  over-stint  compensation  being  the  reward 
of  personal  industry,  prisoners  are  strictly  forbidden  to  bargain,  sell,  give,  ex- 
change or  otherwise  part  with  it  from  one  to  another. 

There  is  no  direction  in  any  by-law  on  the  subject  of  over-stint  to  the  second  and 
first  classes,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a regulation  to  allow  them  twenty-five 
cents  per  week,  when  earned.  The  business  of  stint  and  over-5tint,  in  each  depart- 
ment has  been  regulated  by  the  overseer  of  the  same. 

The  amount  of  over-stint  earned  by  each  convict  or  company  of  convicts,  is  en- 
tered by  the  overseers  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  in  a book  kept  by  them  for  that 
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purpose  and  the  entries  in  them  reported  to  the  commissary,  who  keeps  a hook  of  over- 
stint, in  which  each  convict  or  company  are  credited  with  the  over-stint,  reported  to 
have  been  earned  by  them.  The  amount  of  over-stint  credited  to  the  convicts  em- 
ployed within  the  Prison  was  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1827,  to  wit : 

In  the  Stone  Sheds,  ......  $1,369  45 

On  New  Prison,  ......  2,163  56 

To  those  let  on  contracts,  about,  . . . 1,748  00 


Making  in  the  whole,  . . . $5,281  01 

The  committee  lament  the  necessity  of  stating  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
greatest  abuses  have  been  practised  under  the  cover  of  the  regulations  of  over- 
stint ; and  among  them  are  the  following: 

Transfers  of  over-stint  from  one  convict  to  another,  have  frequently  been  made, 
sometimes  by  written  orders,  and , sometimes,  by  representations  by  the  overseers, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  one  convict,  that  part,  or  the'  whole  of  the  over-stint  money 
due  to  him  should  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  another,  who  has  been  allowed  to  expend 
it  for  articles  not  allowed  by  law  ; sometimes  the  transfers  were  made  on  the  verbal 
request  of  the  convict. 

It  has  been  customary,  to  form  convicts  of  the  three  classes  into  companies,  and  the 
amount  of  their  over-stint  credited  to  the  head  man  of  the  company,  who  received  it 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  whereby  the  use  of  the  over-stint  during  imprisonment, 
is  permitted  to  the  convicts  of  the  third  class,  which  is  virtually  forbidden  by  the  by- 
laws. 

Articles  of  food , and  other  articles,  the  xise  of  which  in  the  Prison,  is  prohibited 
in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  23  d February,  1822,  such  as  crackers,  milk,  onions, 
chocolate,  tobacco,  snuff,  tea,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  flour,  apples,  cider,  Sfc.  have 
been  freely  admitted  into  the  Prison,  and  used  by  the  convicts,  who  have  paid  for 
them  with  their  over-stint.  The  pretence  under  which  the  two  first  named  articles 
have  been  allowed  to  the  convicts,  was,  “ that  from  their  confinement  and  occupation 
in  the  Prison,  there  was  a tendency  to  pulmonary  and  dyspeptic  complaints and  it 
was  asserted,  that  such  articles  had  been  allowed  on  orders  from  the  physician,  which 
he  had  occasionally  given,  and  which  were  considered  in  force  until  revoked  by  him. 
This  did  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the  physician,  who  was  examined  by  the 
committee.  Very  few  orders  of  this  description  were  produced,  and  they  did  not 
apply  to  many  cases  in  which  the  indulgence  had  been  allowed. 

The  amount  of  over-stint  money  was  not  fully  accounted  for,  nor  the 
profits  which  have  been  realized  by  those,  who  have  supplied  the  convicts  with 
milk,  flour,  crackers,  tobacco,  fyc.  admitted  or  proved.  Mr.  Lane,  the  commissary, 
admitted,  that  he  had  gained  from  $400,  to  $500  per  annum,  by  supplying  the 
convicts  with  these  and  other  articles,  and  stated  that  he  had  no  book,  or  docu- 
ments, by  which  the  extent  of  his  dealings,  or  the  profits  could  be  shown. 

The  committee  are  also  of  opinion,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  over-stint  money, 
from  the  1st  of  October,  1826,  to  the  30th  day  of  September,  1827,  must  have  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  articles  used,  although  prohibited,  in  the  Prison, 
because  no  evidence  was  offered,  to  show  that  any  considerable  part  of  it  was  paid  to 
the  friends  of  the  convicts,  while  in  Prison,  or  to  themselves  on  their  discharge. 

To  the  ruinous  consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  which  must  flow  from 
the  practice  of  allowing  subordinate  officers  to  prescribe  the  stint,  which  has  al- 
ways been,  and  now  is  much  too  low,  to  award  to  the  convicts  the  value  of  the 
over-stint,  and  afterwards  to  enjoy  a part  of  it  in  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of 
articles  furnished  by  them — the  attention  of  the  Legislature  need  not  be  invited  by 
the  committee. 

During  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Soley  was  present,  Messrs.  Jarvis 
and  Finney  addressed  the  committee,  after  the  counsel  of  the  respective  parties 
had  finished  their  arguments  ; Mr.  Johnson  was  present,  and  was  heard  by  his 
counsel. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee  that  Mr.  Johnson  should  no  longer 
he  retained  as  an  officer  of  the  Prison.  This  opinion  is  formed  from  the  facts,  which 
have  been  disclosed  during  this  examination.  They  believed  that  most  of  the  con- 
troversies and  troubles,  which  have  occurred  since  the  appointment  of  the  present 
warden,  can  he  traced  to  Mr  Johnson,  especially  the  charges  noticed  in  this  Report 
— that  his  object  has  been  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  warden,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  he  has  been  countenanced  by  the  directors, — more  especially,  Messrs. 
Finney  and  Soley, — and  because  transactions  of  a very  questionable  character  have 
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jeen  proved  against  Mr.  Johnson  ; and  although  they  are  satisfied  that  he  is  a skilful 
mechanic,  they  think  that  tranquillity  and  harmony  among  the  officers  of  the  Prison 
will  not  be  restored  while  he  remains  an  officer  of  the  institution.  The  compensation 
pf  five  per  cent  on  the  sales,  which  has  been  allowed  to  him  in  addition  to  his  salary 
as  overseer,  has  been  too  great  for  the  services  rendered  by  him.  And  that  there 
should  have  been  a specific  sum  paid  to  him  for  his  services  as  superintendent  of  the 
jstone  shed,  instead  of  which  the  directors  have  allowed  him  to  charge  the  commission 
of  five  per  cent  on  the  sales,  which  amounted  to  $ 987  90  for  the  halt  year  ending, 
on  the  30th  September,  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  overseer. 

The  committee,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  and  other  abuses,  which  have  for  a long 
time  existed  in  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  State  Prison,  report  a bill, 
the  provisions  of  which  they  think  will  remedy  the  existing  evils,  which,  in  their 
opinion,  are  to  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  defects  in  the  present  system.” 

In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  it  is  said, 
that  “ the  vices  of  the  prisoners,  in  which  they  have  been  detected, 
are  bribing  persons  to  bring  them  prohibited  articles,  by  a most 
mischievous  and  demoralizing  use  of  their  over-stint  money.  It  has 
been  used  to  purchase  cards,  spirits,  digitalis,  bills  to  be  altered  and 
materials  to  alter  them.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  $4,000 
annually  could  be  the  procuring  cause  of  more  moral  evil,  than  this 
amount  of  over-stint,  subject  to  the  order  of  convicts,  in  a State 
Prison.” 

In  a pamphlet  published  by  the  directors  of  the  Prison,  and  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature,  just  before  the  session  of  the  last 
winter,  during  which  the  above  investigation  was  had,  they  say, 
speaking  of  over-stint,  page  10,  “ Nor  has  it  been  a source  of  the  abuse 
alleged  in  the  Report,  [i.  e.  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline 
Society,]  the  over-stint  not  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  with- 
out an  express  order  from  the  director,  until  expiration  of  sentence.” 

“ The  transfer  of  over-stint  from  one  prisoner  to  another,  has  been 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  board,  so  that  they  cannot  convert  the  over- 
stint they  may  have  on  the  books,  into  a circulating  medium  in  the 
yard.  He  therefore  who  earns  it,  has  the  entire  use  of  it,  and  when- 
ever an  appropriation  is  permitted  by  the  director  or  directors,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  appropriation  is  investigated.” 

Let  this  statement  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  disclosed  in 
the  investigation,  as  stated  by  the  committee  of  the  Legislature. 

There  is  one  other  point,  which  we  present  for  the  same  examina- 
tion and  comparison. 

In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  it  is  said, 
that  “ the  duties  of  the  officers,  particularly  of  the  directors  and 
warden,  have  not  been  sufficiently  defined,  and  consequently  there 
has  been  a controversy  between  them  for  many  years.  This  contro- 
versy has  led  to  mutual  recrimination,  jealous  and  hostile  feelings  and 
many  embarrassments  concerning  the  management  and  discipline  of 
the  institution.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a house  thus  divided  against 
itself,  should  have  difficulties  within  and  without.  The  directors 
think  the  warden’s  office  unnecessary.  The  warden  may  commit  a 
man  to  the  cells  for  punishment,  and  the  director  for  the  week  remove 
him.  The  warden  remove  certain  indulgences  from  the  Prison,  and 
the  director  for  the  week  restore  them.  The  directors  order  monies 
paid  to  an  assistant  keeper,  which  the  warden  thinks  unjustifiable, 
and  the  warden  refuses  to  pay  it.  It  is  and  has  been  a most  uncom- 
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fortable  controversy,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  interests  of  the  State.” 

The  directors  remark  on  this  paragraph,  page  14,  “ We  regret  that 
a statement  like  this  should  be  put  in  circulation  by  any  individual. 
It  is  but  calling  up  the  controversies  of  former  years,  controversies 
loliich  occurred  not  between  the  present  warden  and  the  board,  but  be- 
tween them  and  an  officer  who  has  slept  for  years  in  his  'grave.  In 
relation  to  the  present  warden , this  board  endeavor  to  act  with  courtesy 
and  independence,  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  individuals  of  the 
board  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  his  office,  or  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  utility  of  theirs,  they  have  always  treated  him  and  his  station  with 
perfect  respect.” 

And  again,  page  15,  “ We  must  repeat  our  regrets,  that  difficulties 
shoidd  be  represented  to  exist,  which  formerly  took  place  between  this 
board  and  one  who  is  now  no  more.” 

The  pamphlet  containing  these  declarations  was  signed  by  E. 
Finney,  John  Soley,  William  C.  Jarvis.  And  this  pamphlet  was 
printed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  same  Legislature,  who  "were 
called  upon  by  the  Governor  in  his  message,  to  institute  an  investiga- 
tion, in  which  the  first  object  of  attention  was  a voluminous  document 
from  the  directors,  containing  allegations  against  the  warden,  con- 
cerning which  the  committee  say,  at  the  close  of  the  investigation, 
“ There  was  a greed  deed  of  testimony  offered  to  the  committee  in 
support  of  these  allegations,  bid  it  is  their  opinion  that  they  were  not 
made  out  by  proof,  and  in  fact  that  they  were  disproved  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  by  the  warden.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accompanied  with  a bill,  propo- 
sing to  restore  the  warden  to  his  rights,  and  thus  reunite  power  and 
responsibility  ; to  abolish  the  board  of  directors,  and  establish  a board 
of  inspectors ; to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  ; and  to  substitute  rations  to  be 
supplied  by  contractors,  instead  of  purchasing  beef  and  meal  and 
other  provisions  to  be  used  by  others  than  convicts. 

Against  the  report  of  the  committee  the  directors  of  the  Prison 
sent  a memorial  to  the  Legislature,  calling  in  question  the  propriety  of 
their  proceedings. 

This  memorial  was  referred  by  the  Legislature  to  the  commit- 
tee, with  instructions  to  report  on  the  same,  in  view  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed, during  the  investigation  : and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Legisla- 
ture  proceeded  to  form  into  a law,  in  all  its  important  sections,  the  bill 
which  the  committee  had  reported.  Having  done  this,  the  Legislature 
received  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  memorial  of  the  directors, 
which  concluded  by  giving  some  parts  of  the  memorial  a direct  nega- 
tive. This  report  was  immediately  accepted  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  bill  which  had  been  passed  with  great  promptitude 
and  unanimity,  speedily  received  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  Governor. 
A resolve  was  afterwards  passed,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  sit  during  the  recess  and  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  Prison,  which  the  committee  had  not  time  fully  and  satisfactorily 
to  investigate. 

Concerning  the  duties  devolved  upon  the  Executive,  of  appointing 
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commissioners  on  the  accounts,  and  appointing  officers  of  the  Prison 
under  the  new  law,  the  Governor  says,  in  his  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  the  May  session, 

" A commission  for  examining  and  stating  the  accounts  of  the  State  Prison  has 
been  constituted,  and  a report  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  is  expected,  in  season 
to  be  laid  before  you,  at  the  present  session.  The  executive  government  of  the 
Prison  has  also  been  re-organized  by  the  designation  of  distinguished  individuals  to 
compose  the  board  of  inspectors,  by  the  appointment  of  a skilful  physician,  and  of  a 
chaplain  whose  recommendations  import  successful  experience  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations for  the  duties  of  that  highly  interesting  station,  and  by  the  reappointment 
of  the  former  warden.  The  execution  of  the  law  has  been  committed  to  the  charge 
of  those  who  were  known  to  be  deeply  excited  to  give  to  the  system  of  contemplated 
reform  the  most  faithful  experiment,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  under  the 
admonitions  of  the  past,  and  with  the  arrangements  for  the  future,  such  disappoint- 
ments as  have  been  heretofore  suffered,  whether  in  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  convicts,  or  in  the  moral  effects  of  penitentiary  discipline,  will  not 
recur,  to  be  the  occasion  of  further  distrust  in  the  corrective  power  of  the  institution, 
or  a tax  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State.  Yet  the  entire  benefit  of  the  change  may  not, 
at  once  be  realized.  Until  the  completion  of  the  new  Prison,  which  under  the  strenu- 
ous exertions  of  the  warden,  is  rapidly  carried  forward,  the  pernicious  influences  of  a 
corrupting  intercourse  are  not  to  be  prevented.  The  solitary  cell  alone,  can  withdraw 
the  depraved  offender  from  a hardening  correspondence  with  kindred  vice,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  sources  of  extraneous  excitement,  leave  his  mind  to  the  occupation  of 
reflection,  to  the  reprovings  of  an  awakened  conscience,  and  to  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  means  for  his  reformation  and  moral  improvement.” 

The  commissioners  on  the  accounts  submitted  a report  in  part  only 
at  the  May  session,  and  say,  “ It  has  been  found  necessary  in  order 
to  form  a satisfactory  estimate  of  the  finances  of  the  State  Prison,  that 
this  investigation  should  embrace  the  ensuing  six  months  to  the  30th 
of  Sept.  1828,  as  at  that  period  the  annual  account  of  stock  is  taken  and 
it  is  important  that  this  should  be  done  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  commissioners.” 

Thus  terminated  the  transactions  of  the  last  winter  in  regard  to  the 
Prison  at  Charlestown. 


What  are  the  future  prospects  of  the  new  Prison  in 
Philadelphia  ? 

We  gave  the  plan  of  this  Prison  in  the  Second  Repoit,  and  stated 
the  principles  of  prison  discipline  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  the 
plan  of  building,  the  great  peculiarity,  which  the  projectors  sought, 
was  solitary  cells  in  which  it  should  be  physically  impossible  for  the 
convicts  to  communicate  with  each  other  from  cell  to  cell.  And  the 
great  principle,  which  was  to  be  acted  upon,  was  solitary  confinement 
day  and  night,  without  labor.  To  secure  the  first  object,  a plan  of 
building  was  adopted,  broad,  complicated,  inconvenient,  and  expen- 
sive. Against  this  plan  of  building  we  made  the  following  objections 
in  the  Second  Report ; — the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  prisoners  from 
communicating  with  each  other  either  through  the  air  chamber  or 
over  the  walls  of  the  exercising  yards  ; the  impossibility  of  inspecting 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  the  cells  or  in  the  exercising  yards, 
either  from  the  observatory  in  the  centre  of  the  large  yard,  or  from  the 
towers  on  the  external  wall  ; the  difficulty  of  the  keepers  knowing  it 
in  cases  of  sudden  sickness  and  distress  among  the  prisoners  ; the 
filthiness  of  making  every  cell  a water-closet ; the  difficulty  of  intro- 
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ducing  labor  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  ; the  difficulty  of  commu- 
nicating instruction,  and  the  expense.  Since  that  Report  was  written, 
on  a visit  to  Philadelphia,  the  experiment  was  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  first  point  was  gained,  viz.  cells  so  constructed  that  it 
should  be  impossible  to  converse  from  cell  to  cell.  Having  entered 
separate  cells  and  closed  the  doors,  opening  into  the  exercising  yards, 
and  the  passage,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing.  After 
leaving  the  cells,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  conversing  from  one  exer- 
cising yard  to  another,  when  we  were  in  adjoining  yards,  or  from  yard 
to  yard  with  several  intervening.  Here  then  is  a perfect  failure 

IN  THE  FIRST  GREAT  OBJECT  IN  THIS  PLAN  OF  BUILDING.  It  is  neither 

impossible  nor  difficult  for  persons  to  converse  from  cell  to  cell,  or 
from  exercising  yard  to  exercising  yard.  The  plan  of  building  in 
other  respects,  i.  e.  in  regard  to  facilities  for  inspection  and  instruc- 
tion, guarding  and  keeping,  airing  and  cleansing,  lighting  and  warm- 
ing, as  well  as  the  principle  of  prison  discipline  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, i.  e.  solitary  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor,  has,  as 
we  have  already  said  in  this  Report,  a-  great  weight  of  opinion  and 
fact  against  it  in  America  and  Europe.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
show  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  confirm- 
ing the  argument  of  our  last  Report  against  the  plan  of  building,  and 
the  principle  of  prison  discipline  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  of 
contributing  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a system, 
which  we  should  so  much  deprecate.  This  is  the  critical  time,  in 
which  what  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  done ; because  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  next  session,  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
final  question,  which  has  been  suspended  nearly  two  years,  whether 
this  Prison  shall  be  completed  on  the  original  plan,  or  one  on  another 
and  more  generally  approved  plan  adopted. 

The  opinion  of  Lafayette  is  thus  expressed  in  a letter,  dated 
August,  1825,  to  a gentleman  in  England  : 

“ As  to  Philadelphia,”  says  the  general,  “ I had  already,  on  my  visit  of  the  last 
year,  expressed  my  regret,  that  the  great  expenses  of  the  new  Penitentiary  building 
had  been  chiefly  calculated  on  a plan  of  solitary  confinement.  This  matter  has  lately 
become  an  object  of  discussion.  A copy  of  your  letter,  and  my  own  observations  have 
been  requested  ; and  as  both  opinions  are  actuated  by  equally  honest  and  good  feel- 
ings, as  solitary  confinement  has  never  been  considered  but  with  a view  to  reforma- 
tion, I believe  our  ideas  will  have  their  weight  with  men,  who  have  been  discouraged 
by  late  failures  of  success  in  the  reformation  plan.  It  seems  to  me  two  of  the  incon- 
veniences most  complained  of  might  be  obviated,  in  making  use  of  the  solitary  cells 
to  separate  the  prisoners  at  night,  and  multiplying  the  rooms  of  common  labor,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  in  each  room  to  what  it  was,  when  the  population  teas 
less  dense  ; an  arrangement  which  would  enable  the  managers  to  keep  distinctions 
among  the  men  to  be  reclaimed,  according  to  the  state  of  their  morals  and  behavior.” 

And  again,  as  expressed  to  an  American  gentleman,  in  a letter 
from  him  dated  Sept.  1826: 

“ The  people  of  Pennsylvania  think,  said  he,  that  the  system  of  solitary  confine- 
ment is  a new  idea,  a new  discovery  ; — not  so — it  is  only  the  revival  of  the  system  of 
the  Bastile.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  given  to  the  world  an  example  of 
humanity,  and  whose  code  of  philanthropy  has  been  quoted  and  canvassed  by  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now  about  to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  ineflicaey  of  the  system,  and  revive  and 
restore  the  cruel  code  of  the  most  barbarous  and  unenlightened  age. — I hope  my  friends 
of  Pennsylvania  will  consider  the  effect  this  system  had  on  the  poor  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile.  I repaired  to  the  scene,  said  he,  on  the  second  day  of  the  demolition,  and 
found  that  all  the  prisoners  had  been  deranged  by  their  solitary  confinement,  except 
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one-; — he  had  been  a prisoner  twenty-five  years,  and  was  led  forth  during  the  height 
of  the  tumultuous  riot  of  the  people,  whilst  engaged  in  tearing  down  the  building. 
He  looked  around  with  amazement,  for  he  had  seen  nobody  for  that  space  of  time, 
and  before  night  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  became  a confirmed  maniac,  from 
which  situation  he  never  recovered.” 

The  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
presented  and  published  in  1827,  contains  the  following  remarks  on 
the  new  Prison  in  Philadelphia : 

“As  there  are  some  parts  of  the  plan  which  appear  objectionable  to  the  com- 
mittee, they  subjoin  the  principal  remarks  which  have  occurred  to  them. 

The  want  of  doors  next  the  middle  passages  appears  to  be  a particular  defect  in 
the  construction,  as  in  case  of  the  officer’s  discovering  negligence  or  improper 
conduct  in  any  prisoner,  (through  the  inspection  aperture,)  he  cannot  have  direct 
access  to  any  of  the  cells,  but  must  pass  out  of  the  building,  and  round  the  exterior 
of  the  large  court  or  garden,  before  he  can  enter  the  prisoner’s  apartment. 

In  order  to  secure  a proper  degree  of  superintendence  over  the  prisoners,  it 
appeal's  requisite  that  inspectors  should  be  constantly  employed  in  passing  through 
the  passages  of  the  interior,  and  in  separately  viewing  each  cell.  The  inspection  of 
the  small  yards  from  the  central  watch-tower,  must,  it  is  considered,  be  incomplete, 
as  the  prisoners  will,  in  a great  degree,  be  screened  by  the  side  walls.  The  square 
angles  of  the  buildings  and  yards,  next  the  centre,  will  also  impede  the  officer’s 
view  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  intervening  courts  and  external  boundaries. 
The  low  elevation  of  the  division-walls  between  the  yards,  appears  to  offer  means  of 
communication  from  yard  to  yard,  and  a temptation  to  escape  over  the  walls.  As 
the  cells  are  to  be  only  one  story  high,  the  prisoners  will  constantly  be  placed  near 
the  surface,  in  small  rooms,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  ventilated  by  doors  or 
windows  opposite  to  each  other.  By  this  confined  arrangement,  it  is  considered 
that  the  salubrity  of  the  interior  cannot  be  rendered  so  complete  as  if  the  sleeping- 
cells  had  been  formed  in  one  or  more  upper  stories  ; in  that  case  they  could  still  be 
below  the  external  boundary,  and  they  would  have  a much  better  system  of  ventila- 
tion. By  these  means,  also,  the  whole  might  be  rendered  more  economical  in  point 
of  expense,  and  less  space  would  be  occupied  by  the  buildings  than  according  to 
the  present  design. 

The  description  of  the  Prison,  received  by  the  committee,  makes  no  mention  of 
a chapel,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  provided  in  the  plan  : neither  are  there  any 
separate  apartments  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners  : this  is, 
indeed,  a lamentable  omission  in  the  design.” 

The  keeper  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  in  a report  submitted  to  the 
Legislature,  Jan.  7,  1828,  and  by  the  Legislature  published,  has  the 
following  practical  observations  oil  the  new  Prison  at  Philadelphia  : 

« There  are  some  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  which  the  pub- 
lic ought  to  understand. 

It  appears  that  the  yard  contains  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  front  building,  and  through  the  basement  story  of  which,  is  an  arched 
way,  large  enough  for  a team  to  pass,  and,  of  course,  to  be  secured  by  a heavy  and 
strong  gate,  the  whole  building  being  within  the  outer  walls.  This  building  is  de- 
signed, not  only  to  contain  the  family  of  the  first  officer  of  the  institution,  whose 
rooms  are  lighted  through  grates  of  massive  iron  bars,  but  also  to  contain  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  sick,  on  one  side  of  the  keeper’s  family,  and  on  the  other,  the  female  con- 
victs ; while  the  basement  story  is  to  be  occupied  as  cooking,  storage,  and  washing 
department  for  the  Prison  ; and  the  best  rear-yards,  nlust,  of  necessity,  be  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  those  departments,  leaving  little  or  no  accommodation  of  that  sort  for 
the  keeper’s  family. 

The  usual  and  most  convenient  approach  to  and  egress  from  the  family  rooms  of 
the  keeper,  is  through  a narrow,  inconvenient,  winding  stair-way  leading  from  the 
arched  way  to  those  rooms. 

By  these  arrangements,  the  family  of  the  keeper  or  warden,  is  literally7  subjected  to 
imprisonment ; surrounded  by  impervious  w7alls  and  immovable  grates,  and  can  only 
enjoy  the  unobstructed  light  of  heaven,  by  groping  their  way  through  a passage, 
better  fitted  for  an  entrance  into  a subterranean  catacomb  than  to  the  residence  of  a 
civilized  and  Christian  family. 
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Yet  ali  this  is  a trifling  matter,  when  compared  with  the  horrors  of  a hospital 
within  the  walls  of  a family  dwelling,  where  the  shriek's  of  the  insane  and  the  gnoans 
of  the  dying  are  mingled,  with  the  yells  and  curses  of  abandoned  and  profligate 
female  convicts  in  adjacent  apartments. 

The  keeper  of  a Penitentiary  must  expect  to  give  himself  up  entirely,  and  exert  his 
best  energies,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  must  expos.e  himself,  person- 
ally, to  unpleasant  associations  and  considerable  hazard  ; but  he  ought,  at  least,  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  means,  of  providing  a safe,  comfortable,  and  re- 
spectable abode  for  his  wife  and  children,  free  from  the  physical  and  moral  contami- 
nation of  a Prison. 

There  are  many  matters  of  detail,  which,  in  the  course  of  business,  will  be  found, 
in  the  aggregate,  of  serious  moment,  although  it  is  difficult  to  describe  them,  and 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  and  too  far  extend  these  remarks  : but  some  of  them 
should  be  noticed.  All  the  food  of  the  prisoners  must  be  carried,  three  times  a day, 
from  the  kitchen  on  one  side  of  the  twelve  acre  lot,  to  the  centre  ; and  from  thence, 
the  carriers  are  to  diverge  off  in  seven  different  directions,  and  travel  down  the  passa- 
ges to  the  extremes,  unfasten  the  small  windows,  put  the  food  through  them  into  the 
cells,  take  out  the  dishes  previously  left  and  fasten  up  each  window.  Allowing  one 
man  to  do  this  service  for  each  block,  how  long  would  it  take  him  thus  to  distribute 
the  food,  collect  and  return  to  the  kitchen  all  the  empty  dishes,  and  how  many  times, 
in  the  business  of  each  meal,  would  he  need  to  travel  the  whole  extent  of  these 
passages  ? 

In  these  avenues  fragments  of  meat  and  vegetables  will  be  dropped,  soup  will  be 
spilled;  and  to  preserve  health,  they  will  need  cleansing  often. — All  this  menial 
service  will,  of  course,  be  performed,  not  by  convicts,  but  by  the  hired  servants  of 
the  kitchen  ; and  what  will  prevent  them  from  communicating  with  the  convicts  in 
the  cells  ? 

If  the  assistant  keepers  are  required  to  watch  the  servants,  and  follow  them  back 
and  forth,  (a  service  not  likely  to  be  very  scrupulously  performed,)  the  waiters  still 
could  find  means  to  slip  in  tobacco,  spirits,  letters,  &c.  from  convicts’  friends,  and 
associates  outside,  who  would  readily  discover  and  apply  means  of  successful  bribery 
to  these  prison  servants. 

Convicts’  clothes  must  be  frequently  changed,  and  probably  passed  through  the 
feeding  windows ; this  also  will  afford  the  means  of  furnishing  forbidden  articles. 

To  shave  the  convicts,  a keeper  must  take  a barber  from  the  open  yard  into  the 
exercising  yard,  and  thence  into  each  cell ; and  all  these  treble  doors  to  each  cell 
must  be  unfastened  and  fastened  every  time  the  convict  is  approached,  to  allow  him 
exercise,  to  be  examined  by  the  physician,  to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  and  for  any 
other  similar  purpose. 

Prudence  would  frequently  require  two  or  more  persons  to  enter  a single  cell,  and 
always  in  the  night  time,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Among  prisoners,  many  of  whom  are  always  of  dissipated  habits,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  sudden  sickness  from  epileptic  and  other  fits,  bursting  of  blood  vessels, 
cramps,  palsies,  &c.  Such  cases  of  distress  cannot  be  discovered  but  by  mere 
chance,  by  almost  a miracle,  before  it  might  be  too  late. 

And  if  discovered,  whether  in  the  day  or  night  time,  in  sunshine  or  storms,  must 
be  brought  from  the  cells  through  all  those  doors,  and  open  yards,  and  avenues,  and 
passages,  to  the  hospital  id  the  keeper’s  building.  Suppose  some  unfortunate  invalid 
should  suddenly  die  in  a fit,  or  from  other  cause,  for  want  of  timely  notice  and  relief, 
what  excruciating  sufferings  would  such  a calamity  occasion. 

The  quantity  of  hot  and  cold  air,  as  well  as  of  water  that  each  convict  may  use,  is 
to  be  regulated  by  himself.  In  cold  weather,  and  being  idle,  he  will  keep  his  cell 
too  hot  for  health,  and  will  not  be  apt  to  attend  much  to  ventilation  ; if  he  does,  he 
will  most  likely  take  all  the  hot  air  he  can  procure,  and  counteract  it  by  a profusion 
of  cold  air  from  without. 

Should  many  pursue  this  course,  the  general  fund  of  heat  in  the  air  chambers, 
will  be  wasted,  which  will  compel  others  to  stop  their  cold  air  entirely,  and  prevent 
ventilation  altogether  ; and  then,  perhaps,  suffer  with  cold  as  well  as  those  who  may 
have  exhausted  the  heat;  and  while  many  from  constitution,  health,  or  age,  will  be 
less  able  to  bear  the  cold  than  others.  In  the  same  way,  a few  convicts  may  keep 
their  pipes  of  water  constantly  running,  and  waste  the  fountain. 

Without  going  further  into  particulars  on  this  point,  it  is  a sufficient  objection,  that 
the  convicts  have  any  power  or  control  over  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  rest,  even 
though  it  may  affect  themselves  : for  there  will  always  be  some  who  will  exercise 
such  power  for  mischievous  purposes.” 
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The  new  Prison  at  Pittsburg,  was  constructed  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  that  in  Philadelphia.  There  was  a slight  difference  in 
construction,  inasmuch  as  the  cells  were  built  on  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  not  on  the  radii.  But  both  were  designed  for  solitary 
confinement  day  and  night  without  labor.  The  Prison  at  Pittsburg 
|has  been  occupied  by  a few  convicts  more  than  a year.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  inquire,  how  the  experiment  succeeds  1 In  answer  to  this 
inquiry,  we  give  an  extract  of  a letter  just  received  from  Basil  Hall, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  dated  July  1,  1828  : “ At  Pittsburg,  I visited  the 
Penitentiary.  After  examining  some  of  the  unoccupied  cells,  I asked 
to  see  those  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  solitude.  Accor- 
dingly we  were  shown  into  one  of  the  ranges,  where  38  persons,  I 
think,  were  locked  up ; and  had  the  intermediate  doors  in  the  passage 
been  shut,  they  might  probably  have  found  it  not  very  easy  to  hold 
communication  ; but  these  were  all  open,  and  the  prisoners  were  sit- 
ting at  their  gratings,  and  had  evidently  been  in  conversation  when 
we  entered.  They  were  of  course  without  employment.  So  much  for 
the  solitary  principle.” 

The  inspectors  of  the  Prison,  too,  express  some  doubt  whether  the 
principle  is  wise  and  good.  They  say  in  their  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, dated  Feb.  8,  1828  : 

“ That  this  system  is  well,  though  expensively,  calculated  for  the  safety  of  society 
in  the  complete  seclusion  of  the  convict ; and  that  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  cherish 
the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  reformation  as  any  that  can  be  devised,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  it  is  still  made  a question,  whether  the 
same  effects  could  not  be  equally  well  obtained  by  compelling  them  to  labor,  at 
some  useful  occupation,  either  in  solitude  or  in  small  companies,  resorting  to  strict 
confinement  for  limited  periods,  as  a severer  punishment  for  the  higher  grades  of 
crime,  and  when  necessary  using  it  as  a means  of  disciplining  and  subduing  the  re- 
fractory. He  could  thus,  as  is  alleged,  be  compelled  in  some  measure  to  render 
up  to  society  a remuneration  for  his  maintenance  and  custody. 

It  is  hardly  practicable  with  the  present  plan  of  the  Penitentiary  to  carry  into 
effect  complete  solitary  imprisonment,  without  keeping  the  criminals  continually 
immured  in  their  respective  cells.  So  strict  a course  of  confinement  continued 
steadily  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  occasion  a 
waste  of  health.  Exercise  is  necessary,  and  that  exercise  ought  to  consist  of  appli- 
cation to  labor,  or  walking  within  prescribed  limits.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  labor  is 
not  provided  for  in  this  Penitentiary ; and  as  to  the  opportunity  of  walking,  that, 
under  present  circumstances,  must  necessarily  be  indulged  in  front  of  the  entire  row 
of  cells,  to  which  the  prisoner  may  be  attached,  and  is  in  full  view  and  hearing  of 
the  occupants.” 

Again,  in  answer  to  a letter  addressed  to  the  inspectors  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Legislature,  A.  Brackenridge  replies  : 

“ As  respects  a system  of  labor,  I was  at  first  apprehensive  that  considerable 
alterations  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  but  I have  made  a full  inquiry  and 
examination,  and  am  satisfied  that  little  else  than  the  erection  of  workshops  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  a most  admirable  establishment,  uniting  the  two  systems  of  labor 
and  strict  confinement.  For  such  workshops,  there  are  ample  spaces  left,  and  in 
the  most  desirable  positions.  Three  large  workshops  each  about  40  feet  by  50  may 
he  erected,  on  each  side  of  the  central  yard.  These,  in  my  opinion  will  contain  am- 
ple room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  convicts,  in  every  kind  of  trade  that  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  $3,000  would  build  these  six 
workshops,  and  enable  the  board  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  labor,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  To  furnish  you  with  the  views  of  the  board  of  inspectors  upon  this 
subject,  I annex  a copy  of  their  report,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  last  winter. 
As  to  my  own  opinion,  individually,  I am  decidedly  in  favor  of  compelling  convicts 
to  severe  labor.  I have  no  idea  of  supporting  a parcel  of  rogues  in  idleness  at  the 
public  expense,  under  the  visionary  notion  of  sending  them  out  to  society  again 
virtuous  and  regenerated.” 
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The  commissioners  of  the  Legislature,  at  the  close  of  a very  learned 
and  convincing  argument,  which  covers  77  closely  printed  pages, 
come  to  the  following  conclusion,  Jan.  4,  1828  : 

“ We  have  Ihus,  with  as  much  brevity  as  was  consistent  with  a fair  and  full  ex- 
amination of  the  important  question  at  issue,  endeavored  to  comply  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Legislature  by  furnishing  “ such  suggestions  and  observations”  as 
appear  to  us,  necessary  to  a proper  determination  on  the  subject  ol  prison  discipline. 
We  have  reviewed  the  several  modes  of  punishment  adopted  by  the  different  nations 
of  the  world,  and  examined  their  respective  advantages  and  evils.  Beginning  with 
the  highest  and  simplest  of  punishment,  which  consists  in  the  deprivation  of  life,  and 
passing  through  the  several  varieties  of  mitigated  infliction,  we  have  endeavored  to 
derive  from  an  analysis  of  each,  some  light  for  our  guidance  in  the  difficult  parts  of 
penitentiary  punishment.  If,  after  an  honest  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
branches  and  bearings,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  punish- 
ment, which  prescribes  hard  labor,  with  due  inspection,  in  joint  workshops,  during 
the  day,  and  separate,  dormitories  at  night,  is  preferable  to  solitary  imprisonment  by 
day  and  night,  with  or  without  labor,  the  Legislature  and  our  fellow  citizens  may  be 
assured,  that  it  is  a conclusion  to  which  we  have  come  with  great  and  sincere  reluc- 
tance. We  entered  upon  the  performance  of  our  duty  with  a belief  and  wish  that 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  proposed  to  be  pursued  in  the  new  Prisons  at 
Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  would  be  found,  upon  examination  and  experience,  to  be 
sound  in  theory,  valuable  as  respects  convicts,  and  not  inconveniently  burdensome 
to  the  finances  of  the  State.  We  have  a common  interest  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow 
citizens  that  the  public  money  should  appear  to  have  been  advantageously  expended 
on  the  great  undertakings  at  the  two  cities  ; and  we  trust  that  we  possess  a suffi- 
ciently just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  our  State,  not  lightly 
to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  any  system  which  may  be  thought  peculiarly  the 
offspring  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  belief,  however,  in  the  value  of  solitary  confinement 
as  a punishment  for  crime  has  gradually  given  way  before  the  irresistible  conviction, 
which  a thorough  examination  of  the  subject  has  forced  upon  us  ; and  however  the 
conclusion  may  be  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  a highly  respectable  portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  with  our  own  pre-conceived  impressions,  we  should 
be  unfaithful  to  our  trust,  and  to  our  consciences,  if  we  hesitated,  for  a moment,  to 
declare  our  deliberate  opinion. 

If,  therefore,  the  question  were  entirely  open  in  this  State,  if  previous  arrange- 
ments of  a nature  too  serious  to  be  overlooked  did  not  interfere,  we  should  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  entire  and  absolute  adoption  of  the  system  of 
solitary  confinement  at  night,  with  joint  labor  in  the  day  time,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Penitentiaries  at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  Wethersfield.  Situated  however  as  we 
are  in  this  State  ; with  a Prison  completed  at  Pittsburg  on  the  plan  of  solitary  con- 
finement without  labor,  and  with  another  partially  finished  at  Philadelphia,  intended 
for  solitary  confinement  and  perhaps  for  solitary  labor,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  use  the  same  measure  of  suggestion  that  we  otherwise  should.  Without 
an  abandonment  of  the  present  building:;  upon  which  so  much  of  the  public  money 
has  been  expended,  the  system  pursued  at  Auburn  cannot  be  adopted  in  all  its 
features. 

The  new  Penitentiary,  near  Philadelphia,  is  well  known  to  the  Legislature  to  be 
on  a scale  of  greater  extent  than  that  at  Pittsburg.  The  outer  wralls,  which  are  built 
of  stone,  and  are  30  feet  high,  enclose  an  area  of  nearly  twelve  acres,  within  which 
space  there  must  doubtless  be  room  for  many  extensive  buildings.  The  cells,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  were  intended  to  be  placed  in  seven  blocks,  diverging  from  the 
common  centre  ; each  block  containing  38  cells,  and  being  only  one  story  in  height. 
Of  these  blocks  or  radii  only  three  have  been  completed,  w'hich  are  calculated  to 
contain  114  convicts.  The  sum  requisite  to  complete  the  remaining  four  blocks, 
according  to  the  estimate  furnished  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1825-6,  would  be  $ 99,978 , or  little  short  of  $100,000. 

Should  the  Legislature  concur  with  us  in  the  opinions  we  have  expressed  respect- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  system  of  joint  labor  over  that  of  absolute  solitary  confine- 
ment, they  may  nevertheless  be  disposed  to  give  the  latter  system  a fair  trial,  so  far 
as  the  buildings  already  completed  admit  of  the  attempt ; and  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
considered  as  due  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  with  whom  the  plan  origina- 
ted, in  this  State.  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  enclosure  near  Philadelphia,  ample 
space  exists  for  the  erection  ol’  a Prison  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Sing  Sing  and  Weth- 
ersfield, in  which  may  be  contained  the  sleeping  rooms  of  eight  hundred  convicts', 
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should  so  many  be  necessary,  and  such  other  apartments  as  may  be  required  ; and  for 
the  erection  of  covered  workshops  for  the  performance  of  their  joint  labor.  The  cost 
of  these  buildings,  it  is  believed,  will  not  equal  the  amount  required  for  the  remain- 
ng  four  blocks  of  cells  on  the  original  plan.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  four 
docks  will  contain  only  152  prisoners,  and  the  whole  Prison  on  the  original  plan 
only  266  prisoners,  and  that  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  the  old  Prison,  for 
the  last  three  years,  has  been  about  500,  {exclusive  of  those  from  the  counties  which 
how  send  their  convicts  to  Pittsburg,)  it  will  he  seen  that  provision  must  be  made, 
somewhere  else,  for  at  least  230  convicts  ; unless  we  are  disposed  to  place  so  much 
'aith  in  the  system,  as  to  believe,  that  it  will  reduce  the  average  number  of  convicts 
to  266,  and  keep  it  at  that  point,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  population  of  the 
State.  The  arrangement  we  have  suggested,  therefore,  has  the  advantage  of  provid- 
ng  for  the  whole  body  of  convicts,  at  an  expense,  in  respect  of  buildings,  probably 
ess  than  would  be  required  on  the  other  system  for  a very  limited  number;  and  this 
idvantage  becomes  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Walnut  street  Prison 
nay,  at  an  early  period  after  the  completion  of  the  necessary  dormitories,  be  sold  for 
he  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs  ; whereas,  if  the  proposed  system  of  solitude 
ie  adopted  throughout,  the  Walnut  street  Prison  must  probably  be  maintained  in  its 
iresent  condition,  until  another  series  of  solitary  cells  shall  be  constructed  for  all  the 
:onvicts  whom  the  new  Penitentiary  is  unable  to  accommodate.” 

The  commissioners  for  building  the  new  Penitentiary,  (a  body  dis- 
;inct  from  the  commissioners  of  the  Legislature  Messrs.  King,  Shaler, 
ind  Wharton,)  presented  a report  to  the  Legislature  in  which  they 
still  contend  for  solitary  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor.  If 
tve  are  correctly  informed,  however,  the  effect  of  it  was  not  such  as  to 
srevent  a great  tide  of  feeling  against  their  system,  and  in  favor  of 
solitary  confinement  at  night  and  labor  by  day,  as  recommended  by 
Messrs.  King,  Shaler,  and  Wharton,  and  as  practised  at  Auburn, 
Sing  Sing,  and  Wethersfield.  We  find  however  in  their  report  the 
following  testimony  to  the  value  and  importance  of  religious  instruc- 
:ion  in  a Prison,  which  is  worthy  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  without  which  every  system  of  prison  discipline  must  be  radically 
defective.  They  say, 

“ The  cure  of  these  diseases  of  the  mind,  the  source  of  so  much  crime,  is  most  readi- 
y effected  by  punishment,  which  causes  reflection  on  the  past,  and  which  is  calcula- 
:ed  when  duly  administered,  to  produce,  under  the  divine  blessing,  a change  of  moral 
;haracter,  the  only  sure  preventive  of  crime.  It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  that 
rreat  stress  is  laid  on  the  advantages  of  constant  religious  instruction.  The  cells  are 
:o  be  visited  only  by  the  officers  of  the  Prison  and  such  special  visiters  as  may  be 
lesignated  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  proposed  act.  The  officers  should  be  men  of 
irudence  and  morality,  temperate  and  kind  in  their  behavior  and  manners,  and  as  far 
is  practicable,  pious. 

The  religious  instructer  especially,  should  be  a man  well  acquainted  with  human 
aature,  affectionate  and  firm,  possessed  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  actuated  by  a 
lesire  to  do  good  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  instructs.  He  should  visit  their  cheer- 
ess  abodes,  as  their  counsellor,  guide  and  friend : and  thus  obtain  their  confidence 
md  attachment,  especially  those  of  the  young.  They  would  unbosom  their  souls 
with  freedom ; be  would  learn  their  history  and  character,  and  be  enabled  to  suit  his 
addresses  to  their  dispositions  and  to  their  circumstances.  He  should  constantly  and 
patiently  instruct  them  in  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
in  humble  dependence  on  the  divine  blessing  exert  all  his  influence  in  fanning  the 
feeble  flame  of  virtue,  and  discouraging  every  appearance  of  vice  ; thus  convincing 
them,  he  seeks  their  present  and  everlasting  good.  Who  that  is  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart  and  the  blessings  which  usually  flow  from  a faithful  and  humble  use  of 
the  means  of  grace,  can  hesitate  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cells 
will  be  brought  to  entertain  the  hope  that  their  own  moral  characters  have  been  radi- 
cally changed,  and  that  thus  their  punishment  will  result  in  the  prevention  of  crime. 

The  necessity  and  importance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners,  as  the  best 
and  only  sure  mode  of  reformation,  is  much  insisted  on  by  practical  men,  who  are 
conversant  with  Prisons,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

I An  excellent  writer  on  Prisons,  Joseph  J.  Gurney  of  London,  who  has  published 
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notes  on  a visit  made  to  some  of  the  Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  in 
company  with  the  female  philanthropist,  Elizabeth  Fry,  thus  expresses  himself  in 
relation  to  religious  instruction  of  prisoners.  “ It  is  the  most  effectual  instrument 
which  Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach,  for  softening  and  improving  the  human 
mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  work  of  the  divine  spirit ; for  eradicating  from  it  the 
principles  of  falsehood,  cruelty  and  injustice,  and  implanting  in  it  those  of  honesty, 
sobriety  and  charity.  And  although,  through  the  influence  of  counteracting  causes, 
these  efforts  may  be  sometimes  foiled,  yet  we  may  well  be  encouraged  by  the  conspicu- 
ous and  important  fact,  that  we  find  amongst  the  ignorant,  not  only  the  most  nume- 
rous, but  by  far  the  most  hardened  and  atrocious  criminals.” 

In  a recent  report  of  the  society  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline  in  Eng- 
land, it  is  stated,  “ that  the  progress  of  religious  instruction  in  Prisons  has  been  such 
as  to  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  most  serious  benefits  and  bless- 
ings to  society  are  to  be  hoped,  from  the  encouragement  of  this  truly  benevolent  and 
interesting  branch  of  modern  prison  improvement.” 

The  superintendent  of  the  Prison  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  his  last  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  says,  “ it  is  very  desirable  that  some  further  means  for  the 
moral  and  literary  instruction  of  the  convicts,  should  be  adopted,  so  that  they  may 
leave  the  Prison  better  prepared  to  become  useful  citizens.” 

The  former  superintendent  of  the  Prison  in  New  Hampshire  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  Prisons,  as  to  offer  a sum  of  money, 
from  his  own  purse,  in  addition  to  what  the  legislature  appropriated,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain a person,  who  would  devote  a considerable  part  of  his  time,  to  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction  of  the  convicts. 

The  keeper  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  Gershom  Powers,  Esq.  in  a recent  work 
published  by  him,  entitled,  “ Brief  notices,  &c.”  says,  “ I feel  it  a duty  to  state,  that 
the  views  of  the  institution  until  lately,  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  services  of  a 
resident  chaplain,  from  the  belief  that  they  might  have  had  a bad  effect  upon  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Prison.” 

“ In  November,  1825,  the  Rev.  Jared  Curtis  was  employed  and  sent  here,  as  a 
resident  chaplain,  by  the  Massachusetts  Prison  Discipline  Society,  since  which  he 
has  continued  with  ability  and  zeal  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ; and  although 
strong  prejudices  were  to  be  encountered,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  correct 
views  of  public  policy,  the  penitentiary  system  and  prison  discipline,  with  a steady 
and  uniform  devotion  to  his  duties,  has  not  only  enabled  him  to  overcome  those 
prejudices,  but  the  favorable  result  of  his  labors  fully  justify  our  expectations.” 

The  commissioners  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Messrs.  Hopkins 
and  Tibbetts,  in  their  last  report  to  the  legislature  use  this  language:  “ We  believe 
the  labors  of  the  present  excellent  chaplain  have  had  a most  happy  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners.  He  at  once  enjoys  the  good  will  of  the  prisoners,  as  we  find 
by  their  almost  unanimous  declarations,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  keepers.  It  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  truth,  plain  dealing,  and  sincere  desire 
for  the  good  of  the  convict.” 

The  keeper  of  the  Virginia  Penitentiary  says,  “ I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  every 
advantage  should  be  given  to  convicts  for  their  improvement  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion.” 

The  keeper  of  the  Penitentiary  in  Ohio  says,  “ I am  convinced,  that  a proper  sys- 
tem of  religious  instruction  is  necessary,  in  aid  of  the  discipline  now  enforced,  to 
produce  in  any  good  degree  that  reformation  which  the  friends  of  the  system  had  in 
view,  at  its  first  organization,  and  which  should  be  the  primary  object  of  all  pun- 
ishment.” 

We  further  state,  as  a fact  which  has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  that  in  the 
Walnut  street  Prison  of  this  city,  a bible  class,  consisting  usually  of  from  15  to  20 
males  has  been  conducted  for  about  three  years  past  on  the  Sabbath  day,  by  a pious 
and  respectable  gentleman  of  this  city,  assisted  by  some  of  his  friends.  It  was  a vol- 
untary association  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  and  we  are  happy  to  learn,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  17  persons,  members  of  this  class,  who  have  left  the  Prison 
either  by  pardon  or  expiration  of  their  sentences,  are  doing  well,  and  not  one  has 
returned.  And  so  far  as  information  has  been  obtained,  not  one  has  been  since  sen- 
tenced to  any  other  Prison.”  , 

In  view  of  the  case  as  here  stated,  there  is  reason  for  a well  ground- 
ed hope,  that  the  new  Prison  in  Philadelphia  will  never  be  completed 
on  the  plan,  nor  conducted  on  the  principles  originally  proposed,  i.  e. 
solitary  cells  in  which  all  communication  from  cell  to  cell  is  physically 
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impossible,  and  solitary  confinement  day  and  night  without  labor ; but 
that  it  will  be  so  varied  from  the  original  design,  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
general  principles  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Messrs.  King,  Shaler,  and  Wharton,  and  adopted  at  Auburn, 
Sing  Sing,  and  Wethersfield. 

D O’ 


Wiiat  misapprehensions  exist  in  Europe,  concerning  prison 
discipline  in  America  ? 

The  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Prison  Discipline  Society  con- 
tains, page  1 10,  the  following  statement : 

“ Solitary  confinement,  unmitigated  by  employment  either 

FOR  BODY  OR  MIND  IS  THE  MOST  PROMINENT  FEATURE  IN  THE  DIS- 
CIPLINE NOW  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.” 

We  presume  the  committee  of  the  London  Society  will  be  glad  to 

S learn  how  great  is  this  misapprehension.  There  is  not  a new  Prison 
built,  or  building  in  the  United  States,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
this  principle  is  adopted  or  approved.  The  new  Prisons  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  none  of  them  designed  for  a principle  of  prison  disci- 
pline so  generally  disapproved,  as  is  the  principle  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph,  in  all  the  United  States,  except  Pennsylvania.  With 
this  exception,  in  the  States  enumerated,  the  principle  is  not  only 
not  adopted,  but  in  Maine  and  New  York,  where  some  experiments 
have  been  made,  in  a very  philosophical  manner,  within  six  or  eight 

f years,  to  try  the  principle,  it  has  been  abandoned.  And  in  New 
Jersey,  after  a similar  experiment,  on  one  fourth  part  of  the  convicts, 
it  has  been  abandoned.  And  in  Virginia,  where  the  six  first  months  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  are  in  solitary  cells,  without  labor  or  instruc- 
tion, the  practical  men,  who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  it,  are  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  its  continuance  even  for  so  large  a part  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment : and  speak  on  no  subject  in  terms  of  stronger  dis- 
approbation. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  public  opinion  in  those  States  where  new 
Prisons  are  built  or  building.  And,  also,  of  public  opinion  in  New 
Jersey  and  Virginia  where  experiments  have  been  made  to  try  the 
principle,  the  result  of  which  is  adverse  to  its  continuance.  In  other 
States  where  the  old  Penitentiaries  are  still  used  ; viz,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Georgia,  we  hear  nothing  in 
conversation,  and  see  nothing  in  print,  that  looks  like  a remote  ten- 
dency to  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement  unmitigated  by  employ- 
ment either  for  body  or  mind. 

In  the  old  States,  also,  where  there  are  no  Penitentiaries,  viz. 
Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
there  is  very  little  if  any  prospect  at  present,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  Tennessee,  of  the  erection  of  a Penitentiary  in  any  form  ; 
much  less  of  a Penitentiary  on  the  principle  above  stated.  And  in  the 
new  States,  including  Louisiana,  for  which  the  Hon.  Edward  Liv- 
ingston has  prepared  a code  of  laws,  we  have  heard  and  seen  nothing 
during  four  years  attention  to  the  subject,  which  can  be  the  foundation 
of  apprehension,  that  the  principle  will  be  adopted,  so  justly  depreca- 
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ted  in  Europe,  i.  e.  of  solitary  confinement  unmitigated  by  employ- 
ment either  for  body  or  mind.  And  even  in  Pennsylvania,  where  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  it,  it  is  a source  of  unfeigned  gratitude  that 
even  the  commissioners  for  building  the  new  Penitentiary  have  warmly 
advocated,  in  an  extract  already  given  from  their  report,  the  importance 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  one  of  the  only  two  Prisons,  in 
this  country  where  solitary  confinement  without  labor  is  introduced  or 
contemplated.  And  one  of  these  two,  viz.  that  at  Pittsburg,  appears 
from  extracts  already  given,  to  be  almost  prepared  to  introduce  labor, 
and  the  other,  viz.  that  in  Philadelphia,  as  we  have  already  shown 
will  not  probably  be  completed  on  the  original  design. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Livingston,  the  author  of  the  new  code  of 
laws  for  Louisiana,  it  is  proper  to  prove,  by  one  or  two  brief  extracts 
from  the  introduction  to  his  code  of  prison  discipline,  that  he  is  not  an 
advocate  for  solitary  confinement  without  labor  or  instruction.  Speak- 
ing of  imprisonment,  page  48,  in  the  Philadelphia  edition,  he  says, 
“ there  is  no  other  means  by  winch  a reformatory  process  (necessarily 
requiring  time  and  a succession  of  operations)  can  be  carried  on;  no 
labor,  no  instruction  without  detention ; no  reformation  without  em- 
ployment, without  instruction,  religious,  moral,  and  literary 

Again  he  says,  evidently  from  its  connexion,  with  pleasure  and  ap- 
probation, in  a note  page  52  of  the  same  work,  that  “ Mr.  Roberts 
Vaux,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  building  the  New  Prison,  (i.  e in 
Philadelphia,)  a gentleman  to  whose  instructive  publications  and  con- 
versation I am  indebted  for  much  useful  information,  has  informed  me, 
that  the  plan  of  strict  seclusion,  has  never  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature,  and  that  there  is  a probability  that  it  will  be  so  modified 
as  to  admit  labor  and  instruction.” 

With  this  statement  we  doubt  not  the  committee  of  the  London 
Society  will  be  convinced  of  their  misapprehension,  and  will  cheerfully 
make  the  correction. 

Another  misapprehension  which  appears  to  be  equally  obvious  may 
be  exhibited  as  follows  : 

William  Roscoe,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  published  a pamphlet  in  1826, 
with  the  following  title  page,  “ A brief  statement  of  the  causes,  which 
have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  celebrated  system  of  Penitentiary 
discipline  in  some  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Abandonment  of  the  Penitentiary  system.  What  abandonment  ? 
To  answer  this  inquiry,  the  first  question  is,  what  is  the  Peni- 
tentiary system  ? And  in  answer  to  this  question  we  have  its 
leading  features  in  language,  as  furnished  in  the  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Roscoe,  from  the  preamble  to  the  British  Act  of  Parliament,  obtained 
in  the  year  1779,  by  the  united  efforts  of  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Eden,  as  follows,  “ to  seclude  the  criminals 
from  their  former  associates  ; to  separate  those  for  whom  hopes  might 
be  entertained  from  those  who  were  desperate  ; to  teach  them  useful 
trades  ; to  give  them  religious  instruction  ; and  to  provide  them  with 
a recommendation  to  the  world,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  punishment.” 

What  practical  illustration  does  Europe  afford  of  the  meaning  of 
this  language  ? 

The  Maison  de  Force,  at  Ghent,  for  more  than  half  a century,  with 
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the  exception  of  a few  years,  has  been  nearly  allied  to  the  institution 
described  in  the  above  outline.  What  then  is  this  institution  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  witnesses  : and  is  there  any  thing  nearly  cor- 
responding with  it  in  this  country  1 In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  we 
give  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
Messrs.  King,  S haler,  and  Wharton,  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Senate,  Jan.  4,  1828. 

“ In  order  that  the  Legislature  may  possess  a distinct  idea  of  the  general  character 
and  practical  operations  of  this  system,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  enter  somewhat 
into  detail  respecting  it ; and  we  believe  the  object  will  best  he  attained,  by  an 
account  of  one  or  two  of  the  Prisons,  in  which  the  system  has  been  thoroughly 
tried. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  excellent  and  enlightened  Howard,  so  far  back  as  1776, 
that  “ the  Prisons  in  the  United  Provinces  are  so  quiet,  and  most  of  them  so  clean 
that  a visiter  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  in  gaol.” 

But  the  institution  which  beyond  all  others,  does  honor  to  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  is  the  Penitentiary  at  Ghent,  called  the  Maison  de  Force. 

This  Prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  a canal,  and  was  designed  on  the  plan  of  an 
octagon,  with  light  buildings,  radiating  from  a common  centre.  At  the  period  of 
Howard’s  visit  (1776)  only  four  sides  were  finished;  in  1817  a fifth  was  added. 
The  building  designed  for  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  convicts  are  divided  into 
four  stories,  on  each  of  which  is  a corridor  or  passage,  six  feet  nine  inches  wide, 
quite  open  to  the  air  of  the  adjoining  court  or  yard.  Adjoining  each  passage  is  a 
range  of  bed-rooms,  six  feet  ten  inches  by  five  feet  four  inches  ; and  seven  feet 
eight  inches  high  ; the  door  way  two  feet.  Each  convict  therefore  occupies  a separate 
cell.  Prisoners  are  committed  to  this  Penitentiary  to  remain  from  one  year  to 
twenty  years,  according  to  their  crimes.  On  their  arrival  they  are  suitably  cleaned ; 
and  each  receives  an  uniform  suit  of  clothes,  marked  with  the  number  of  the  room 
which  he  is  to  occupy. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the  prisoners  leave  their  rooms  at  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  and  repair  to  the  apartment  for  meals,  where  after  hearing  prayers,  they  obtain 
their  breakfast,  for  which  half  an  hour  is  allowed.  They  then  proceed  to  their 
work,  which  is  performed  according  to  classes,  in  rooms  170  feet  long  and  26  feet 
broad.  The  principal  employment,  in  1817,  was  weaving  calico,  damask,  and  sack- 
ing cloth  ; hut  there  were  shops  for  sawyers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  & c.  The 
manufactory  is  under  the  charge  of  a contractor,  who  furnishes  each  prisoner  daily 
with  26  ounces  of  brown  bread,  and  2 quarts  of  soup,  for  which  he  receives  from  the 
government  3 pence  half  penny  of  English  money  per  head  ; equal  to  about  6£  cents 
daily.  He  provides  also  raw  materials  for  the  manufactory  ; these  are  weighed 
when  they  are  given  out,  and  when  they  are  returned  ; and  the  prisoner  must  pay 
for  any  deficiency.  The  contractor  also  finds  machinery  ; but  the  person  who  uses 
it  is  answerable  for  any  accident.  The  work  done  is  estimated  according  to  a regu- 
lated price,  and  the  prisoner  receives  at  one  time  the  whole  amount  of  his  earnings 
every  week.  The  contractor  appoints  from  among  the  prisoners,  two  or  more  over- 
seers in  each  room,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the  others,  and 
preserve  silence.  At  noon  the  prisoners  are  allowed  two  hours  for  dinner,  for 
making  their  beds,  (which  in  fair  weather  they  bring  out  to  air)  and  for  exercise. 
At  night  they  have  an  hour  for  supper.  A hell  placed  at  a window,  over  the  gate- 
way, gives  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  hour  of  meals,  &c.  when  the  convicts  are 
conducted  in  perfect  silence  and  order,  to  their  appointed  places.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  expressly  prohibited.  Divine  service  is  performed  every  Sunday.  At  dark  the 
prisoners  are  shut  up  in  their  respective  cells.  The  discipline  is  enforced  by  solitary 
confinement,  in  cells  without  beds  or  other  comforts  for  a period  not  exceeding  ten 
days.  Corporeal  punishment  by  stripes  or  flagellation  is  also  allowed  ; but  in  prac- 
tice it  is  not  resorted  to,  “ merely  because  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.” 

We  will  now  state  the  opinions  of  some  judicious  observers  upon  the  system  thus 
pursued  at  the  Ghent  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Howard,  who  visited  it  in  1776,  in  1778, 
and  in  1783,  speaks  thus  : “ I was  present  during  the  whole  time  the  men  criminals 
were  at  dinner,  and  much  admired  the  regularity,  decency,  and  order,  with  which 
the  whole  was  conducted.  Every  thing  was  done  at  a word  given  by  a director ; 
no  noise  or  confusion  appeared  : and  this  company,  of  near  190  stout  criminals,  was 
governed  with  as  much  apparent  ease,  as  the  most  sober  and  well  disposed  assembly 
in  civil  society.” — “ I revisited  the  Prison  in  1778  with  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 


found  they  were  still  carrying  on  a well  regulated  manufactory.  There  were  280 
men  prisoners,  and  117  women.  These  latter  had  on  their  house  clothes,  and  were 
at  work.  Most  of  them  were  spinning  or  knitting,  ranged  in  proper  order,  attentive 
and  quiet.  1 was  informed  that  all  the  prisoners  were  allowed  one  fifth  of  their 
earning?  for  themselves.  I brought  home  specimens  of  the  cloth  as  I did  of  the 
paper  from  Brussels  ; which  I mention  because  I know  an  idea  has  prevailed,  that 
no  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  by  convicts,  to  any  valuable  purpose.”  “ The 
number  of  the  criminals,  in  December  1781,  was  206.  They  were  spinning, 
weaving,  making  nets,  making  and  mending  clothes,  or  working  in  the  bake-house 
and  kitchen  ; and  appeared  clean  and  healthy.  The  doors  of  the  bed-rooms  were 
open  while  they'  were  out  in  the  day  time  ; and  none  of  the  rooms  appeared  in  the 
least  offensive.” — “ At  my  visit  in  1783,  I found  here  a great  alteration  for  the 
worse ; the  flourishing  and  useful  manufactory  destroyed ; and  the  looms  and 
utensils  all  sold  in  consequence  of  the  Emperor’s  too  hasty  attention  to  a petition 
from  a few  interested  persons.  That  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  views  in  all 
such  houses  is  now  lost.  Many  formerly  ascribed  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their 
lives  to  the  trades  they  have  learned  ; and  the  attention  here  paid  them  ; hut  now 
the  men  and  women  (the  former  326  in  number,  the  latter  150)  do  not  earn  one 
with  another  seven  farthings  a day.  Their  victuals  are  also  reduced,  their  bread  now 
made  in  the  house  is  ammunition  bread.  In  consequenee  of  this  vile  policy,  I 
found  the  aspect  of  the  prisoners  quite  changed  ; nor  could  I wonder  to  hear  that  a 
quarter  of  the  house  is  soon  to  be  fitted  up  for  an  infirmary.” 

This  untoward  state  of  things  fortunately  did  not  continue  long.  The  system  of 
manufacturing  labor  was  restored  ; and  with  it  returned  the  good  order,  and  good 
health  of  the  convicts.  Thirty  four  years  after  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Howard,  the 
Penitentiary  at  Ghent  was  again  examined  by  another  benevolent  and  intelligent 
observer.  Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  work  on  prison  discipline,  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  thus  speaks  of  its  condition  in  1817. 

“ The  utmost  order  and  regularity  are  preserved.  No  prisoner  is  allowed  to 
speak  ; and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  prohibition  carried,  that  they  did  not  answer 
our  questions,  when  we  addressed  them.  I never  saw  any  manufactory  in  which 
the  workmen  were  more  busy ; wherever  we  went  there  was  no  noise,  but  the 
motion  of  the  shuttle  ; and  every  eye  and  every  hand  was  engaged.  Whether  our 
conductor  was  with  us,  or  at  a distance  no  difference  was  observable.  In  fact  order 
was  carried  to  its  highest  point.”  “ The  number  of  sick  did  not  exceed  25.  The 
whole  number  of  prisoners  was  rather  more  than  1300.”  To  our  question — “ Out  of 
100  persons  released  from  the  Prison  how  many  return  hither,”  the  sub-jailer  replied 
about  five.  In  answer  to  the  same  question,  the  governor  said,  “ That  of  the  fel- 
ons ten  per  cent,  returned,  but  hardly  any  of  the  misdemeanants.”  “ By  this  excel- 
lent system  the  convict  gains  habits  of  order,  self-restraint,  and  subjection  of  mind  ; 
diligence  becomes  habitual  and  is  rendered  agreeable  by  the  wages  it  produces.  At 
present  he  receives  the  whole  amount  of  his  earnings,  but  this  is  a new  and  bad 
arrangement ; and  it  is  intended  to  revert  to  the  old  plan  by  which  one  third  was 
reserved  for  his  use  on  his  departure.  Many  instances  have  occurred  within  the 
governor’s  recollection,  of  persons  acquiring  2 or  300  franc3  ; and  at  this  time  he 
knows  many  tradesmen  in  Ghent  who  on  leaving  Prison  had  set  up  in  the  business 
which  they  had  learned,  had  been  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  capital  they  have  thus 
saved,  and  had  flourished  by  those  habits  of  industry,  which  they  had  thus  acquired.” 
“ Nothing  in  the  whole  institution  struck  me  so  much  as  the  subdued,  civil,  submis- 
sive, decent  behavior  of  all  the  prisoners.  There  was  a degree  of  cleanliness  in 
their  persons,  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  their  countenances,  in  short  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  respectability  which  was  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  success 
of  the  system.” 

Such  are  the  arrangements  and  character  of  the  Penitentiary  at  Ghent,  which  for 
the  last  half  century  appears  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  competent  observers 
to  have  effected  very  important  objects  in  penal  discipline.  WTe  proceed  now  to 
give  an  account  of  an  institution  upon  a similar  plan  in  this  country. 

The  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  in  New  York,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1816, 
and  with  its  wings  and  work  shops,  occupies  the  four  sides  of  a hollow  square,  en- 
closed by  a wall  of  500  feet  on  each  side.  In  1819,  the  Legislature  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  crime,  and  the  condition  of  the  old  Penitentiaries  authorised  an  alteration 
in  the  plans,  in  consequence  of  which  the  north  wing  and  front  were  constructed  as 
they  now  stand.  They  contain  in  all  550  cells  or  separate  apartments.  Five 
small  stoves,  and  six  large  and  twelve  small  lamps,  placed  in  the  open  area,  in  front 
of  the  cells,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  prisoners,  afford  heat  and  light  for  550  cells  ; 


and  one  sentinel  or  watchman  is  found  sufficient  to  guard  400  prisoners,  and  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  them.  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells  forms  a com- 
plete sounding  gallery  ; so  that  a watchman  in  the  open  area  on  the  ground  can  hear 
even  a whisper  from  a distant  cell  in  the  upper  story. 

Such  are  the  provisions  and  precautions  for  the  separate  confinement  of  the 
prisoners  at  night.  In  the  day  time,  they  are  compelled  to  labor  together,  in  an 
orderly  and  penitential  manner.  During  the  night,  turnkey?  are  constantly  employ- 
ed in  moving  round  the  gallaries,  wearing  woollen  socks  on  their  feet,  and  walking 
so  noiselessly,  that  the  convicts  are  not  able  to  discover  their  presence  or  absence  ; 
and  thus,  the  whole  wing,  containing  between  4 and  500  convicts,  is  preserved  in 
perfect  stillness  and  order. 

The  labor  performed  in  the  workshops,  at  the  Auburn  Prison,  is  of  various  des- 
criptions ; all  however  useful  and  profitable.  On  the  31st  of  October,  1826,  the 
convicts  then  in  the  Prison  were  employed  as  follows  : 

In  the  carpenter’s  shop,  27;  blacksmiths,  28;  weavers,  104;  shoemakers,  65  ; 
tailors,  57 ; coopers,  106 ; gardeners,  wood  sawyers,  &c.  15  ; employed  in  the  hos- 
pital, 2;  in  the  kitchen,  17;  females,  8;  sick  in  the  hospital,  4;  insane,  in  the 
cells,  2.  Total,  435. 

For  several  years  after  the  erection  of  this  Prison,  the  agent  purchased  all  the 
raw  materials,  caused  them  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Prison,  and  sold  them  from 
the  prison  stores,  on  account  of  the  State.  Very  serious  losses  resulted  from  this 
system,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Legislature  abolished  it,  and  adopted  the  plan 
of  hiring  by  contract,  which  is  now  pursued  with  decided  advantage.  The  contrac- 
tors furnish  the  materials,  pay  a certain  fixed  sum  per  diem  for  the  labor  of  the  con- 
vict, and  dispose  of  the  articles  manufactured  exclusively  on  their  own  account. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  contract  prices  for  each  kind  of  labor.  It  is 
proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  existing  contracts  were  made  under  circumstan- 
ces very  unfavorable  for  the  Prison,  and  that  when  these  contracts  shall  expire,  it  is 
expected  that  larger  prices  will  be  obtained  per  diem  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

Coopers’  shop,  average  per  diem,  about  23  cents;  tailors’  shop,  do.  15  cents; 
shoemakers’  shop,  do.  25  cents  ; weavers’  shop,  do.  20  cents ; tool  shop,  do.  30 
cents;  spoolers,  (all  invalids,)  do.  10  cents. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  hired  on  contract,  in  October,  1826,  was  327 ; the 
remainder  being  employed  on  work  for  the  Prison,  or  for  customers,  &c. 

The  discipline  of  the  Prison  is  enforced  by  the  punishment  of  stripes,  inflicted  by 
the  assistant  keepers,  upon  the  back  of  the  prisoners,  in  such  manner  as  to  produce 
personal  suffering  in  the  delinquent,  without  danger  to  the  health  or  any  vital  part. 
We  say  that  the  rules  of  the  prison  are  thus  enforced,  because  such  is  the  authority 
given  to  the  officers ; but,  as  at  Ghent,  in  point  of  fact  the  power  is  rarely  exercised. 

The  expenses  of  the  Prison  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  October,  1826,  (the 
last  of  which  accounts  have  reached  us)  amount  to  $.30,718  05.  If  we  deduct 
from  this  amount  the  sums  expended  for  the  transportation  of  convicts,  the  repairs  of 
the  Prison,  and  other  matters,  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  annual  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  $4,835  29 ; the  actual  expense  of  the  convicts  for  the  year,  including  the  pay 
of  officers,  clothing,  provisions,  &c.  and  the  tolls  for  labor,  will  amount  to  $25,882  76. 
The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
$21,970  87 ; received  from  visiters  $1,182  75.  Total  receipts,  $23,153  62. 
Leaving  a balance  against  the  Prison  from  this  source,  of  $2,729  14. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  of  December, 
1826,  was  433,  making  the  actual  cost  to  the  State  of  each  convict  for  support,  &e. 
during  the  year,  only  $6  30  cents. 

We  have,  thus,  stated  the  arrangements,  operations,  and  financial  concerns,  of  the 
Auburn  Prison,  with  a degree  of  minuteness,  which  we  trust  the  importance  of  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  subject  will  excuse.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the 
effect  which  an  examination  of  the  Prison  has  produced  on  the  minds  of  capable  and 
unprejudiced  observers,  and  to  add  what  occurred  to  ourselves  in  the  course  of  two 
visits  to  this  establishment. 

The  first  report  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  Boston,  contains  the  following : 
“ At  Auburn  we  have  a more  beautiful  example  still,  of  what  may  be  done  with 
proper  discipline,  in  a Prison  well  constructed.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the 
pleasure,  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  this  noble  institution,  after  wading  through 
the  fraud  and  material  and  moral  filth  of  many  Prisons.  We  regard  it  as  a model 
worthy  of  the  world’s  imitation.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  insti- 
tution which  admits  of  improvement ; for  there  have  been  a few  cases  of  unjustifiable 
severity  of  punishment ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  institution  is  immensely  elevated 
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above  the  old  Penitentiaries.  Tho  whole  establishment  from  the  gate  to  the  sewer, 
is  a specimen  of  neatness.  The  unremitted  industry,  the  entire  subordination,  and 
subdued  feeling  of  the  convicts,  has  probably  no  parallel  among  an  equal  number  of 
convicts.  In  their  solitary  cells  they  spend  the  night  with  no  other  book  but  the 
bible.”  “ From  one  end  of  the  shops  to  the  other,  it  is  the  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses, that  they  have  passed  more  than  300  convicts,  without  seeing  one  leave  his 
work  or  turn  his  head  to  gaze  at  them.  There  is  the  most  perfect  attention  to  busi- 
ness from  morning  till  night,  interrupted  only  by  the  time  necessary  to  dine.”  “ Under 
these  circumstances  they  are  provided  with  the  word  of  God,  by  a law  of  the  State 
which  requires  that  every  cell  should  be  supplied  with  a bible  or  testament.  They  also 
receive  the  undivided  attention  of  a most  wise  and  faithful  religious  teacher,  who 
spends  all  his  time  in  the  Prison  visiting  the  sick ; teaching  those  who  cannot  read ; 
preaching  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ; and  after- 
wards in  going  from  cell  to  cell,  to  administer  the  reproof  and  consolations  of  re- 
ligion, to  individuals.  The  influence  of  the  chaplain,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  the  officers,  is  most  salutary  and  powerful ; and  the  various  expressions  of  confi- 
dence and  affection  exhibited  towards  him  by  the  convicts,  is  most  cheering  to  him- 
self.” “ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  at  Auburn  there  is  an  exclusion  of  all  the 
positive  evils  of  the  old  system,  which  arise  from  crowded  night  rooms,  evil  com- 
munication, instruction  in  all  the  arts  of  pick  pockets,  thieves,  incendiaries,  and 
counterfeiters;  and,  above  all  from  the  existence  of  a crime,  which  is  not  fit  to  be 
named  among  Christians.  These  great  ends  are  gained,  partly  by  discipline  and 
partly  by  construction.” 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  in  the  second  annual  report  of  this  society. 

Governor  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  January, 
1826,  recommends  the  erection  of  a Penitentiary  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  following  terms  : “ as  the  best  model  of  a structure  of  this  de- 
scription, securing  the  most  entire  solitude  of  persons,  with  an  effectual  arrangement 
for  detecting  the  slightest  attempt  at  correspondence  by  conversation,  the  Prison  at 
Auburn  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  particularly  to  be  preferred.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  proposed  building  constructed  as  it  should  be  of  unhammered  stone 
may  be  estimated  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.” 

In  May,  1826,  a committee  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  appointed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  erection  of  a new  Penitentiary,  made  a report,  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  a Prison  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn.  The  following  extract  exhibits 
their  views  of  the  question  : “ We  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  declaration  of  the  last 
Legislature  contained  in  the  resolution  under  which  we  act,  ‘ that  it  is  expedient 
that  buildings  should  be  constructed  for  Newgate  Prison,  containing  such  a number 
of  cells,  that  each  prisoner  may  be  subjected  to  solitary  confinement,  at  least  during 
the  intervals  of  labor,’  is  one  which  will  receive  the  assent  of  every  man,  who  will 
yield  his  assent  to  the  facts.  These  facts  on  which  the  foregoing  remarks  are  found- 
ed, cannot  with  propriety  be  fully  presented  in  a report,  &c.  As  to  the  plan  of  the 
building  proposed  to  be  erected,  we  are  fortunately  presented  with  one  in  the  Auburn 
Prison  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience.  This 
Prison  has  so  entirely  answered  the  view  of  its  projectors,  that  the  Legislature  of 
that  State  have  ordered  the  erection  of  another  Prison  on  nearly  the  same  plan  at 
Sing  Sing  near  Hudson  river  ; and  have  decided  to  abandon  the  State  Prison  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  which  has  been  expended  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars. 
On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  feel  ourselves  authorised  to  say  with  confidence,  that 
the  plan  of  the  Auburn  Prison  should  in  its  principal  features  be  followed  as  a model.” 
In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  a Penitentiary  was  con- 
structed at  Wethersfield,  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn  ; and  we  understand  is  now  in 
successful  operation. 

In  1824,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  appointed  three  commissioners  to  visit  the 
State  Prisons  at  New  York  and  Auburn,  and  to  report  on  their  comparative  efficiency 
for  the  purpose  of  punishment.  From  the  report  which  was  made  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1825,  and  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  we  think  it  ma- 
terial to  our  present  inquiry  to  extract  the  following  passages  : “ The  Auburn  Pris- 
on, combining  the  construction  of  the  Prison  with  the  discipline  enforced  in  it,  pre- 
sents the  following  advantages  : — that  the  sentence  of  the  law  can  be  enforced  with 
almost  absolute  certainty,  since  escapes  must  be  nearly  impossible,  and  conspiracy 
quite  so  ; and  an  attempt  at  insurrection  therefore  hopeless.  Consequently,  that 
the  Prison  is  governed  with  great  comparative  safety  to  the  lives  both  of  the  keepers 
and  prisoners,  which  in  case  of  insurrection  are  necessarily  in  danger.  The  separate 
cells  by  night,  and  the  silence  preserved  always,  entirely  prevent  all  contamination 
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iamong  the  prisoners  ; thus  at  once  is  excluded  the  great  question  of  the  classification 
of  convicts,  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  benevolent  men  in  Europe 
land  America.  By  this  system  every  prisoner  forms  a class  by  himself;  and  to  all 
moral  and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime  may  work  for  years 
by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  felon,  without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries 
of  criminality.  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work  diligently  and  profitably,  and 
are  deterred  from  spoiling  their  work.  And  we  may  add,  as  an  important  feature  of 
[this  system,  that  if  any  human  means  can,  as  it  were,  enforce  repentance  and  amend- 
ment, it  is  this.  The  entire  separation  from  all  criminal  associates,  the  sobriety  of 
feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labor,  and  most  of  all,  the  sadness  of  soli- 
tude most  frequently  make  serious  impressions.  We  have  seen  manifest  proofs  of 
such  impressions  among  the  prisoners  ; and  only  wish  there  were  reason  to  expect 
they  would  be  permanent.” 

In  1826,  a commission  composed  of  the  same  gentlemen,  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  to  visit  the  State  Prison  at  Auburn.  Their  report,  which 
was  made  to  the  senate  on  the  13th  of  January,  1827,  contains  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  certain  charges  of  misconduct  preferred  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Prison.  The  following  passage  shows  the  opinion  of  the  commission- 
ers on  the  efficacy  of  the  Prison,  to  be  unchanged.  “ With  these  views,  we  consider 
now,  as  in  our  former  report,  that  the  Auburn  Prison  with  its  government  and  disci- 
pline, as  it  was  then,  and  now  is,  notwithstanding  the  faults  and  abuses  in  practice 
pointed  out,  is  much  better  calculated  to  effect  the  purposes  suggested,  than  any 
other  which  we  have  heard  or  have  any  knowledge  of.” 

We  conclude  these  citations,  with  the  following  extract  from  the  late  work  of 
Judge  Powers,  the  present  excellent  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  Prison,  to  whose 
kindness  and  intelligence  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  communication  of  valu- 
able information.  “ Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  fully  to  develope  the  influ- 
ence of  confinement  in  this  Prison  in  reforming  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men ; 
but  enough  has  appeared  to  promise  the  most  favorable  results.  There  have  been 
fewer  re-convictions,  according  to  the  number  of  convicts  in  this  Prison,  than  in  any 
other  known;  and  their  frequency  is  evidently  diminishing.  From  167  of  the  con- 
victs last  received,  there  were  but  three  on  re-conviction  ; and  one  of  whom  was 
from  the  solitary  class.” 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Auburn  Prison  for  1826,  that 
there  were  admitted  into  that  Prison  during  the  year,  133  prisoners  ; of  whom  there 
were  received  on  first  sentence  129;  second  do.  4;  total  133. 

Compare  this  with  the  following  statement,  with  which  we  have  been  officially 
furnished,  from  the  Prison  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Admitted  hr  1825,  358  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  received  on  first  sentence, 
270;  second  do.  67  ; third  do.  15;  fourth  do.  4;  fifth  do.  2;  total  358. 

Admitted  in  1826,  296  prisoners,  of  whom  were  received  on  first  sentence,  231 ; 
second  do.  42  ; third  do.  17  ; fourth  do.  5;  fifth  do.  1 ; total  296. 

Thus,  at  Auburn  the  re-convictions  were  as  one  to  32,  while  at  Philadelphia  they 
were  as  one  to  three  and  three  and  a half ; a disproportion  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  conceding  to  the  system  and  discipline  of  the  former  a great  and  en- 
during influence. 

With  the  opinions  which  we  have  quoted  respecting  the  visible  operations  of  the 
Auburn  Prison,  our  own  judgment,  derived  from  a minute  personal  examination, 
entirely  coincides.” 

Here  then  is  presented  a minute  account  of  two  Prisons;  one  in. 
Europe  and  the  other  in  America,  which  are  proved  by  many  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  as  they  are  here  represented. 
Concerning  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  witnesses  are  Mr. 
Howard  and  Mr.  Buxton.  Concerning  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  they 
are  individuals  much  less  known,  but  nine  of  them  are  commissioners 
of  the  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  five 
or  six  of  whom  have  visited  the  Prison,  and  the  others,  together  with 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  have  sought  authentic  information 
concerning  it,  by  which  they  have  been  influenced  in  their  official 
duties.  If  in  the  testimony  of  these  witnesses  the  true  character  of 
the  two  Prisons  is  exhibited,  and  if  the  penitentiary  system  cannot  be 
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better  described,  than  in  the  preamble  to  the  British  Act  of  Parliament 
already  quoted,  then  where  is  the  abandonment  of  the  penitentiary 
system?  The  definition  is  : 1.  “ To  seclude  the  criminals  from  their 
former  associates  ; and  to  separate  those  of  whom  hopes  might  be  en- 
tertained from  those  who  were  desperate.”  This  is  done  in  both 
Prisons  by  solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  by  unbroken  silence 
during  the  day  ; though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  same  precaution 
is  used  at  night  in  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  as  at  Auburn, 
viz.  sentinels  walking  near  the  cells  to  prevent  evil  communication. 
2.  “ To  teach  them  useful  trades.”  This  is  done  at  both  Prisons  by 
joint  labor  in  large  workshops.  3.  “ To  give  them  religious  instruc- 
tion.” This  is  done  in  both  Prisons ; though  there  is  no  evidence,  in 
the  above  extracts,  that  it  is  done  at  Ghent,  as  at  Auburn,  to  the  same 
extent  and  with  the  same  system.  4.  “ To  provide  them  with  a re- 
commendation to  the  world,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  live- 
lihood after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their  punishment.”  The  evi- 
dence of  what  is  accomplished  in  this  way  is  from  the  small  proportion 
of  recommittals,  which  has  been  seen  to  be  in  each  Prison,  about 
one  to  20  ; while  in  some  of  the  old  Penitentiaries,  they  are  one  to 
three.  But  there  is  other  evidence  from  both  these  Prisons,  still  more 
satisfactory,  i.  e.  well  authenticated  cases  of  reformation.  This  is  a 
source  of  unbounded  gratification  and  gratitude,  to  all  the  friends  of 
Penitentiaries.  It  is  evidence  that  they  have  been  in  some  cases, 
what  they  were  designed  to  be,  and  what  their  name  imports.  And 
in  view  of  the  few  simple  principles  embraced  in  the  definition  of  the 
system,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  practice  on  these  prin- 
ciples, at  Ghent  and  at  Auburn,  well  grounded  hopes  may  be  cher- 
ished that  Prisons  may,  more  extensively  become  Penitentiaries.  In- 
deed, hope  has  already  become  fruition  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut. 
Where  then  is  the  abandonment  of  the  penitentiary  system  1 And 
how  is  it  explained , that  Mr.  Roscoe  should  have  written  a pamphlet 
with  such  a title  page  1 

The  explanation,  in  regard  to  misapprehension,  is  this,  Mr.  Roscoe 
took  the  testimony  of  an  old  report  in  1822,  of  the  inspectors  and 
physician  concerning  the  Prison  at  Auburn,  as  better  evidence  of  its 
character  and  condition  in  1826,  than  the  Report  of  the  Prison  Disci- 
pline Society,  of  the  year  1826.  He  makes  copious  extracts  from 
both,  and  gives  a decided  preference  to  the  testimony  of  the  former.  If 
they  had  been  for  the  same  year,  this  would  have  been  right.  But 
four  years  having  elapsed,  there  might  have  been  great  changes.  And 
such  was  the  fact.  The  very  principle  against  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
contending  in  the  pamphlet,  viz.  solitary  confinement  day  and  night 
without  labor,  was  tried  at  Auburn  in  1822,  on  70  or  80  convicts, 
during  the  period  of  ten  months,  the  result  of  which  was  an  abandon- 
ment of  it.  Much  of  the  evidence  concerning  the  evils  of  this  perni- 
cious principle  of  prison  discipline,  which  the  officers  of  the  Prison, 
and  the  Executive  of  the  State,  had  relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of 
their  conduct  in  forsaking  it,  was  the  same  which  Mr.  Roscop  incor- 
porated into  his  pamphlet  to  prove  what  the  Prison  was  at  the  latest 
date.  Mr.  Roscoe  accordingly  says  in  the  pamphlet  of  1826,  “ Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  the  convicts  in  solitary  confinement  at 
Auburn  consist  of  only  a fete,  on  the  contrary , they  form  a considera- 
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ble  portion  of  the  whole  number.”  The  evidence  given  of  this  fact,  in 
the  pamphlet,  as  existing  in  1826,  is  from  the  report  of  1822.  While 
in  truth,  in  1826,  out  of  more  than  400  convicts,  only  4 were  in  solitary 
confinement , and  from  1823,  when  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement 
day  and  night  without  labor  was  abandoned  at  Auburn,  the  propor- 
tion had  been  nearly  the  same.  Not  knowing  this  fact,  and  going 
back  to  the  facts  stated  in  the  old  report  of  the  inspectors  in  1822,  he 
says,  “ this  is,  I apprehend,  a much  more  faithful  picture  of  the  Prison 
at  Auburn,  than  that  which  the  Managers  of  the  Society  at  Boston 
have  favored  us  with ; in  which  I find  no  mention  of  solitary  cells,  of 
persons  confined  who  were  anxious  to  work,  of  human  beings  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  greatest  measure  of  suffering  that  human  nature  can 
endure,  of  diseases  aggravated  upon  those  who  were  confined,  when 
under  the  symptoms  of  them,  and  actually  produced  in  those  who  were 
healthy,”  or  of  persons  “ sent  to  one  of  those  solitary  cells  where  their 
sufferings  are  carried  to  the  highest  possible  degree.”  “ Of  all  this 
the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Society  have  not  afforded  us  a single 
hint.”  The  reason  is  obvious  ; these  were  appendages  of  a system, 
which  had  long  since  been  proved  injurious  at  the  Auburn  Prison,  and 
it  had  been  long  since  abandoned.  Mr.  Roscoe  will  therefore  believe 
us  when  we  say,  that  the  following  extract  from  his  pamphlet  contains 
evidence  of  a misapprehension  : “ The  Society  at  Boston  are  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  plan  of  penitentiary  discipline.” 

With  the  correction  of  these  cases  of  obvious  misapprehension, 
which  would  have  been  passed  without  remark,  were  it  not  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  friends  of  improvement  in  prison  discipline 
might  be  retarded  by  them,  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject. 

What  are  the  great  points  of  difference  and  coincidence 
in  Europe  and  America  in  regard  to  prison  discipline  ? 

There  is  a very  great  difference  of  opinion  and  practice,  in  the 
two  countries  in  regard  to  the  tread-mill.  It  is  very  extensively  intro- 
duced in  Europe  ; more  especially  in  England,  where  some  Prisons 
contain  several,  which  are  distributed  in  different  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  convicts.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  only  three  known  to  this  Society,  and  one  of  these  is  aban- 
doned as  less  useful  than  some  other  mode  of  employing  the  convicts, 
and  another  is  used  very  irregularly.  The  general  objections  which 
lie  against  it  in  the  United  States,  and  which  will  probably  prevent 
its  introduction,  to  any  great  extent,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Livings- 
ton in  the  introduction  to  his  code  of  prison  discipline.  “ Its  inju- 
rious effects  upon  the  health  are  supported  by  strong  testimony ; and 
although  there  is  a contrariety  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  yet  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  whole,  that  it  does  not  foitify  the  constitu- 
tion, and  prepare  the  convicts  for  any  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  labori- 
ous life,  the  principal  muscular  action  being  in  the  legs  only.  It 
teaches  the  convict  nothing  which  can  be  useful  to  him  on  his  dis- 
charge. It  is  not  a profitable  employment  of  human  power.  As  a 
punishment  it  must  be  unequal ; to  give  it  the  velocity  necessary  to 
punish  one  of  robust  constitution,  would  make  it  a torture  to  a weaker 
convict.” 
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Another  great  point  of  difference  in  the  two  countries,  is  in  regard 
to  the  productiveness  of  the  labor  of  convicts. 

IN  ENGLAND.  No.  of  convicts.  Am.  of  earn. 


Maidstone  County  Prison,  Kent, 363  £1,119 

Lancaster  Castle  County  Jail, 414  601 

Preston  County  House  of  Correction, 192  616 

Manchester  New  Bailey  House  of  Correction,  . . . 762  2,209 

Kirkdale  County  House  of  Correction, 620  830 

Leicester  County  House  of  Correction, 99  133 

Milbank  Penitentiary,  near  London, 341  1,426 

Shrewsbury  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  . 134  227 

Stafford  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  . . . 268  858 

Bury  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  ....  124  154 

Dorchester  County  Jail  and  House  of  Correction,  . . 183  675 

Gloucester  County  Jail  and  Penitentiary, 199  120 


Twelve  among  the  most  productive  Prisons  in  Eng- 
land, containing 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  No.  of  con. 

State  Prison  in  Maine, 1827,  71 

State  Prison  in  New  Hampshire, 1825,  70 

State  Prison  in  Massachusetts, 1827,  285 

State  Prison  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  . . . 1828,  97 

State  Prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y 1827,  476 


Am.  of  earn. 
$ 8,564 
9,949 
22,732 
7,230* 
33,504 


Five  among  the  most  productive  Prisons  in  the  U.  States,  999  $81,979 

According  to  this  statement,  in  England,  3699  convicts  earn  in  a 
year,  $39,361  48.  And  in  the  United  States,  999  convicts  earn 
$81,979.  Or  in  other  words,  a little  more  than  one  fourth  part  the 
number  of  convicts  in  the  United  States,  earn  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  convicts  in  England. 

Another  point  in  which  there  is  no  small  difference,  relates  to  the 
food  of  prisoners.  This  difference  consists  principally  in  allowing 
them  less  animal  food  in  Europe,  than  in  the  United  States.  In  many 
Prisons  in  Europe,  no  animal  food  is  allowed  ; in  others  a little  soup ; 
and  in  some  a pound,  and  in  others  a pound  and  an  half  of  meat,  per 
week.  In  the  Penitentiaries  generally,  in  the  United  States,  the 
* animal  food  is  equal  to  one  pound  of  meat  per  day,  for  each  convict. 
When  the  labor  is  hard  and  constant,  this  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  perform  it.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  convicts  in  our  Penitentiaries,  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  those  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  But  where  the  labor  is  of  a lighter 
kind,  less  animal  food,  as  in  Europe,  may  be  sufficient. 

The  points  of  difference,  however,  in  Europe  and  America,  in  re- 
gard to  prison  discipline,  are  but  few. 

There  are  several  interesting  points  of  coincidence.  \ I 

The  first,  which  we  shall  notice,  relates  to  the  imprisonment  of 
lunatics.  The  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  and  the  Second  Report  of  the  Boston  Society,  were  published 
simultaneously.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  two  Re- 

* This  amount  is  on  supposition  that  the  earnings  for  a year  will  be  at  least  double  the  earnings  of 
six  months  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 
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ports,  which  were  written  without  concert,  to  show  the  coincidence  of 
fact  and  feeling,  in  different  countries,  on  this  interesting  subject. 

Extract  from  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Society. 

“ The  visitation  of  lunatic  asylums  is  included  in  the  duties  of  the  inspectors- 
general  of  Ireland  ; and  it  will  be  seen  from  their  reports,  with  regret,  that  notwith- 
standing the  facilities  which  the  law  affords  for  the  erection  of  these  excellent  insti- 
tutions, adequate  provision  has  not  hitherto  been  made  for  the  proper  treatment  of 
the  pauper  and  criminal  insane.  In  England,  also,  this  deficiency  is  both  deeply 
and  widely  felt ; nor  does  any  evil  that  afflicts  society  possess  superior  claims  on  the 
public  commiseration  and  liberality.* 

There  is  not  upon  earth  a more  affecting  spectacle  than  an  imprisoned  lunatic! 
In  viewing  the  ordinary  inmates  of  a gaol,  our  sense  of  pity  is  in  some  degree  coun- 
teracted by  a feeling  of  justice  ; but  in  the  criminal  lunatic  we  behold  an  object  of 
unmixeiF'  compassion — an  irresponsible  agent  suffering  under  punishment — a sufferer 
from  disease  the  most  terrible,  without  the  means  which  can  alone  contribute  to  his 
cure.  Under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  recovery— when  mitigated  by  all 
that  skill  can  dictate  and  kindness  can  suggest — how  awful  are  the  maladies  of  mind  ! 
Other  evils  admit  of  relief  from  the  promises  of  religion,  the  approbation  of  con- 
science, and  the  consolations  of  friendship  ; but  the  lunatic  is  estranged  from  every 
comfort  by  which  man  is  sustained  in  the  hour  of  affliction  ; and  if,  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  criminal  and  pauper  insane,  the  miseries  of  disease  be  aggravated  by 
indigence  and  neglect,  then  is  the  measure  of  human  calamity  indeed  full. 

In  a Prison,  the  lunatic  receives  no  medical  aid  adapted  to  his  condition.  He  is 
usually  confined  with,  and  for  the  most  part  treated  as,  other  prisoners  ; and  he  is  too 
frequently  the  object  of  violence  and  sport  to  the  brutal  and  depraved.  These  cir- 
cumstances inevitably  strengthen  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  and  the  alienation 
of  his  mind  ; and  it  is  very  rare  that  imprisonment  fails  to  prolong  his  disorder  and 
perpetuate  his  sufferings  during  life.  Obvious  as  is  the  cruelty  of  such  treatment,  it 
becomes  still  more  apparent  by  the  fact,  that  an  early  attention  to  mental  disease 
affords  the  most  certain,  and  in  most  cases  the  only,  means  of  cure.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  best  regulated  asylums  abundantly  proves  that,  under  proper  care,  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  disorder,  a very  large  majority  of  lunatics  are  restored  to  society ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  when  the  disease  has  been  at  first  neglected  or  im- 
properly treated,  a very  large  proportion  becomes  incurable.  As  a proof  of  this  fact 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state,  that  of  forty  seven  patients  admitted  into  the 
Retreat  at  York,  within  three  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  first  attack, 
forty  were  restored  to  their  friends,  recovered ; and  of  the  remaining  seven,  three 
died  so  soon  after  admission,  and  of  complaints  under  which  they  labored  at  the  time 
they  entered,  as  hardly  to  allow  of  the  opportunity  of  recovery.  Of  the  cases  of 
persons  in  this  establishment,  who,  before  their  admission,  had  been  afflicted  for  a 
period  exceeding  three  months  and  within  twelve  months,  the  proportion  of  cures 
appears  to  be  as  twenty  five  to  forty  five  ; and  of  those  where  the  disease  was  of 
more  than  two  years  standing,  the  proportion  is  as  fourteen  to  seventy  nine.  Justice, 
therefore,  no  less  than  mercy,  calls  upon  us  to  protect  the  criminal  lunatic  from  the 
cruel  infliction  of  perpetual  disease  ; and  if  it  be  not  digressing  too  far  from  the  im- 
mediate object  of  this  report,  the  committee  would  observe,  that  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  pauper  lunatics,  it  is  obviously  the  interest  as  well  as  duty  of  par- 
ishes to  provide  the  necessary  means  for  their  medical  treatment  and  moral  care.  A 
pauper  lunatic,  neglected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  disease,  will  generally  remain 
for  life  a burthen  upon  his  parish ; — a burthen  that  will  of  course  be  increased  by  his 
family  being  inevitably  deprived  of  their  natural  supporter.  But  a slight  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  may  serve  to  show,  that  a workhouse  is  not  (and  still  less  a 
Prison)  a proper  place  for  a lunatic.  If  allowed  to  ramble  at  large,  he  becomes 
equally  the  subject  of  cruel  insult  from  the  young  and  idle,  and  the  object  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  decent  poor,  whom  age  or  infirmity  has  brought  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
worldly  condition;  and  if  even  these  evils  are  avoided,  the  alternative  generally  con- 
sists in  the  most  rigid  confinement  of  the  sufferer  to  a cell,  where,  too  often,  light 
and  air  are  in  a great  measure  excluded,  and  every  species  of  neglect  combines  to 
aggravate  his  misery  and  confirm  his  disease.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  parishes 
will  make  such  provision  as  is  requisite  for  the  proper  care  and  cure  of  their  luna- 
tics ; and  as  there  are  yet  but  a small  number  of  county  asylums,  this  unhappy  class 

* It  appears,  by  the  returns  made  under  the  Goal  Act.  that  in  twenty  nine  counties  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  practice  still  continues  of  confining  insane  persons  in  Prisons,  after  they  have  been 
tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
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of  persons  is  too  generally  doomed  to  lasting  suffering,  and  their  connexions  to  de-  j 
plore  the  loss  of  a husband,  a father,  or  a friend  ; — one,  too,  whom  early  and  judicious  j 
care  might  have  restored  to  the  blessings  of  a sound  mind,  and  to  the  duties  and 
enjoyments  of  social  life.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  institutions,  in  the  increase  and 
good  management  of  which  the  interests  of  humanity  are  more  deeply  concerned, 
than  in  county  lunatic  asylums  ; nor  will  Britain  be  exempt  from  reproach,  while 
any  district  throughout  the  kingdom  shall  be  deficient  in  provision  for  these  most 
helpless  and  suffering  classes  of  our  fellow  creatures.*” 

Extract  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Boston  Society. 

“ A Jail  is  not  the  proper  place  for  a human  being  suffering  under  one  of  the  great- 
est of  all  calamities,  the  loss  of  reason.  It  is  not  right,  that  several  hundreds  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  in  this  unhappy  condition,  should  be  found  in  our  Prisons.  The 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  should  not  be  destroyed  by  inflicting  the  same 
punishment  on  a lunatic  and  a criminal.  The  heavy  judgment  of  God,  in  the  loss  of 
reason,  should  not  be  followed  by  imprisonment.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat 
truths,  which  it  would  seem  every  human  being  must  feel  before  they  are  expressed. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who  make  the  laws  will  render  themselves 
worthy  of  the  praise,  which,  we  are  confident,  all  good  citizens  will  be  impatient  to 
render,  if  they  provide  for  a jail  delivery  of  lunatics. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Bliss  was  chair- 
man, and  in  which  Mr.  Pickering  has  taken  an  active  part,  is  in  favor  of  this 
measure.  The  honor,  therefore,  is  reserved  for  the  Legislature  of  accepting  this 
Report,  and  making  the  bill,  which  accompanies  it,  a law  of  this  Commonwealth. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  a law  was  passed  in  April  last,  in  consecpience  of 
the  death  of  a lunatic  in  Prison,  and  other  considerations  connected  with  the 
imprisonment  of  such  persons,  providing  other  accommodations  than  Prisons  for 
them.  Whether  this  law  is  expressed  in  such  terms,  and  enforced  by  such  a penal- 
ty, as  to  secure  the  object,  cannot  perhaps  be  told  till  the  next  census  is  taken, 
which  will  show  how  many  lunatics  are  in  jail  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  we  cannot  but  indulge 
the  hope,  that  this  subject  will  engage  the  attention  of  lawgivers,  till  the  remedy  is 
applied  for  so  great  an  evil.  If  this  shall  be  done,  the  Prison  doors  will  be  thrown 
open  for  another  large  class  of  prisoners,  and  hundreds,  who  now  remain  in  Prison 
till  they  become  incurably  insane,  will  be  placed  in  Asylums,  where  three  fourths  of 
the  whole  number  may  be  restored  to  reason.” 

Another  point  of  coincidence,  in  the  two  countries,  is  found  in  the 
feelings  excited  by  viewing  the  interior  of  Prisons,  in  behalf  of  the 
coloured  population.  We  extract  the  following  from  the  Seventh  Re- 
port of  the  London  Prison  Discipline  Society  : 

“ From  the  Reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice  in  the  West  Indies,  much  interesting  information  has  been 
derived  respecting  the  conditions  of  the  gaols  in  several  of  these  colonies.  It  ap- 
pears that,  generally,  the  Prisons  are  in  miserable  disorder,  most  of  them  being 
dungeons  of  the  very  worst  description.  In  these  places  are  often  confined,  pro- 
miscuously, debtors,  all  persons  charged  with  offences,  slaves  as  well  as  others,  con- 
victs, prisoners  of  war,  lunatics,  and  delinquents  under  the  Militia  Act.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  classes  of  prisoners  to  be  fotind  in  the  West  India  gaols,  are  slaves, 
not  accused  of  any  offence,  but  confined  in  consequence  of  having  been  seized  in 
execution  of  their  masters’  debts.  By  a petition,  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  of  St.  Vincent’s  by  the  merchants  of  that  island,  it  appears  that  the  ne- 
groes, who  are  thus  frequently  levied  upon,  are,  through  the  inability  of  their  own- 
ers to  obtain  security  for  their  production  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  confined  in  gaol 
until  the  day  of  sale,  when  they  are  generally  remanded  back,  from  the  failure  of 
purchasers,  to  await  another  sale.  During  this  imprisonment  it  is  stated,  that  “ they 
despond,  and  contract  diseases  which  reduce  their  value  at  the  day  Of  trial  very 
considerably.”  That  the  nature  of  their  imprisonment  is  calculated  to  produce' 
these  effects,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  these  gaols, 
the  negroes  must  be  ironed  for  security ; and  thus  are  these  poor  wretches,  without 

* It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a few  gentlemen  have  associated  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  infor-  1 
mation  relative  to  the  state  of  lunatics  in  this  country  ; and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  publish, 
shortly,  a volume  containing  much  valuable  matter  on  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  laws  which 
affect  insane  persons,  on  various  methods  of  treatment,  and  on  the  construction  and  economy  of  luna- 
tic asylums.— jVote  to  the  Seventh  London  Report. 
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the  slightest  shadow  of  a charge  against  them,  manacled  and  imprisoned  for  an  un- 
limited period,  without  deference  for  sex,  respect  for  character,  tenderness  for  in- 
fancy, or  compassion  for  old  age.  These  wrongs  are  inflicted,  simply  because  the 
law  regards  them  as  property.  On  a distraint  of  goods,  men,  women,  and  children 
are  seized  as  chattels — considered  as  divested  of  human  rights  and  insensible  to  hu- 
man feelings — conveyed  to  an  unwholesome  gaol — secured  by  any  degree  of  suffer- 
ing that  may  be  necessary  to  their  safe  custody — brought  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
exposed  as  cattle  in  the  market-place  for  sale — transferred  again  to  their  miserable 
dens — and  treated  with  no  more  consideration  than  if,  instead  of  being  human  crea- 
tures, they  were  bales  of  merchandize,  and  had  no  claim  to  the  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments of  rational  beings. 

It  can,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  that  treatment  so  abhorrent  to  good  feeling 
should  often  produce  upon  the  negro  the  most  melancholy  effects.  The  merchants 
of  St.  Vincent’s,  acknowledge  that,  under  such  treatment,  the  negro  “ desponds,  and 
contracts  disease.”  And  well  indeed  he  may.  Surely  here  is  a combination  of  mis- 
eries quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  health  and  impair  the  intellect  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous frame.  Here  bodily  suffering  and  sickness  of  heart  unite  to  produce  wretched- 
ness and  generate  despair. — It  is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states  to  presume  inno- 
cence till  guilt  be  pronounced,  and  to  cast  upon  the  accuser  the  obligation  of  proof. 
But  in  the  treatment  of  the  West  India  negro  this  principle  is  reversed,  and  every 
man  of  colour  is  treated  as  a slave,  and  thrown  into  Prison,  unless  he  can  produce 
written  evidence  of  his  freedom.  If  this  evidence  be  lost,  the  law  requires  him  to 
be  sold,  and  he  is  subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  unmitigated  slavery ; and  in  this 
manner  have  many  been  deprived  of  their  freedom. — The  law  excludes  the  testimony 
of  a slave  against  a white  inhabitant.  Any  cruelty  may,  therefore,  be  perpetrated 
on  the  negro,  so  long  as  no  white  person  be  present  who  is  willing  to  depose  in 
favor  of  the  injured  : — and  thus,  although  the  murder  of  a slave  be  a capital  offence, 
conviction  is  made  to  depend  on  testimony  always  difficult  and  often  impracticable  to 
obtain.  The  negro,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable  to  death,  if  he  abscond,  or  commit 
an  assault  on  a white  person.” 

In  another  part  of  the  same  Report,  we  find  that  the  committee  of 
the  London  Society  have  seen  and  approved  of  the  interest  felt  for  the 
jcoloured  population  among  the  friends  of  reform  in  prison  discipline  in 
the  United  States,  and  have  noticed  in  the  following  manner  the  facts 
istated  in  our  First  Report  concerning  coloured  convicts  : 

“ The  causes  which  are  stated  to  lead  to  the  increase  of  offences  in  the  United 
States  are,  of  course,  various.  It  is  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  among  those 
causes,  the  committee  of  the  Boston  Society  place  conspicuously  the  degraded 
character  of  the  people  of  colour.  A large  proportion  of  convicts  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, even  where  the  coloured  population  is  but  small ; — a fact  which  speaks  volumes 
in  proof  of  the  connexion  of  ignorance  with  vice.  The  great  discrepancy  in  the 
number  of  the  white  and  the  number  of  the  coloured  convicts,  furnishes,  indeed,  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  value  of  education. — It  is  a fact,  that  about  one  fourth  part  of  the 
total  expense  incurred  in  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  criminal  institutions  is 
occasioned  by  such  convicts.  The  whole  coloured  population  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  amounts  to  about  fifty  four  thousand  souls  : for  the  sup- 
port of  criminals  of  this  description,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  thousand 
and  sixty  six  dollars  has  been  expended  within  the  last  fifteen  years  ; a sum,  which 
i had  it  been  appropriated  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  coloured 
population  of  those  States,  would  probably  have  raised  their  character  to  a level  with 
that  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and  have  diminished  crime  tenfold.” 

Thus  we  see  the  coincidence,  in  the  two  countries,  of  the  feelings 
' excited,  by  viewing  the  interior  of  Prisons,  in  behalf  of  the  coloured 
population. 

Another  point  of  coincidence  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  chap- 
( lains  in  Prisons  perform  their  duties,  and  disclose  facts  which  show, 
) not  only  the  connexion  between  ignorance  and  vice,  but  how  rapidly, 
i and  in  a manner  how  interesting,  even  this  ignorance  can  be  in- 
structed. 
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The  Rev.  James  Brown,  chaplain  of  Norwich  Castle,  Norfolk, 
England,  concerning  whom  the  London  Society  in  their  Seventh 
Report  say,  “ his  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  at  large,  and  his  unwearied  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
his  important  duties,  confer  peculiar  value  on  his  judgment,”  has  thus 
recorded  the  results  of  his  investigations  and  labors  : 

“ Every  prisoner  committed  to  the  castle  is  minutely  examined  by  me  as  to  his 
moral  and  religious  knowledge,  habits,  &c.;  the  result  of  these  examinations  shows  a 
very  remarkable  correspondence  between  ignorance  and  crime.  I have  long  been 
employed  in  parochial  duties,  and  I find  a striking  difference  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  poorer  classes  thus  brought  under  my  review,  and  of  the  prisoners  committed 
to  the  castle.  That  ignorance  is  productive  of  crime  I have  ever  been  convinced ; but 
nothing  can  so  fully  confirm  that  conviction  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inmates 
of  a Prison.  From  January,  1825,  to  March,  1826,  four  hundred  prisoners  came  under 
my  examination,  of  these,  173  could  neither  read  nor  write;  28  merely  knew  the 
alphabet ; 49  could  read  very  imperfectly,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation by  it ; 51  could  read  only  ; and  99  could  read  and  write. 

Hut  this  statement  by  no  means  presents  the  sum  of  ignorance  in  these  persons. 

Nothing  but  actual  investigation  can  render  credible  the  gross  ignorance  that 
painfully  comes  under  the  observation  of  a chaplain  of  a gaol.  Even  among  prisoners 
who  have  mechanically  learned  to  read  and  write,  there  exists,  generally  speaking, 
a lamentable  ignorance  of  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  of  the  awful  sanctions  of 
religion  ; and  of  the  rest,  some  know  as  little  of  the  very  first  principles  of  religion 
as  the  wildest  savage  : and  yet  the  prisoners  are  generally  willing  to  learn,  and 
attentive  to  the  instruction  afforded  them.  I could  give  many  instances  of  rather 
extraordinary  improvement.  A boy  has  been  discharged  this  day  after  a confine- 
ment of  six  weeks  ; I found  him  at  his  admission  distressingly  ignorant.  He  had  no 
idea  of  a God,  or  of  another  world.  He  had  heard  of  heaven  and  hell  in  profane 
conversation,  but  knew  not  the  meaning  of  these  awful  words.  He  knew  no  part  of 
the  Lord’s  prayer ; the  alphabet  formed  the  extent  of  his  learning.  He  has  learned 
in  Prison  to  read  easy  lessons.  He  can  also  repeat,  by  rote,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the 
creed,  the  church  catechism,  and  private  prayers  for  morning  and  evening,  and  for 
some  other  occasions.  He  has  been  not  only  attentive  and  industrious,  but  in  every 
respect  orderly.  But  whatever  advantages  prison  discipline  may  have  afforded  him, 
it  certainly  holds  out  nothing  to  his  mind  to  entice  him  again  within  its  walls.  He 
has  assured  me,  with  apparent  sincerity,  that  he  will  take  care  never  to  enter  them 
again.  Another  prisoner,  who  was  last  year  condemned  and  left  for  execution,  but 
afterwards  reprieved,  had  made  so  good  use  of  the  three  months  of  his  confinement, 
that  although  he  could  not  read  when  he  was  committed,  he  employed  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  of  his  condemnation  in  reading  such  portions  of  the  Psalms,  New 
Testament,  and  prayer-book,  as  I marked  out  as  most  applicable  to  his  situation. 

I have  pointed  out  these  particulars  (and  I could  add  many  more)  because  I con- 
ceive they  will  be  gratifying  to  you,  as  proofs  of  the  good  arising  from  prison 
discipline.” 

The  Rev.  B.  C.  Smith,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  now  chaplain  of  the  Prison,  at  Auburn,  made  a report  of 
the  state  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  Prison,  to  the  Sabbath  School 
Union  of  Cayuga  County,  Aug.  8,  1827.  The  school  at  that  time 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  scholars,  from  among  the 
young  and  ignorant  convicts,  under  the  instruction  of  20  students 
from  the  Theological  Seminary.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
report ; < 

“ In  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  school  the  past  year,  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  our  highest  expectations  are  realized  ; they  are  greatly  exceeded.  In  the  case 
of  these  convicts,  we  found  fresh  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  common  remark,  that 
ignorance  and  vice  are  closely  allied.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those  received 
into  the  school,  have  been  found  incapable  of  reading  intelligibly  in  common  reading, 
and  not  a few  unable  to  tell  one  letter  from  another.  They  have,  however,  uni- 
formly manifested  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  instructions  of  their  teachers, 
and  applied  themselves  with  such  diligence  to  their  lessons,  as  to  exhibit  an  im- 
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provement,  in  general  highly  gratifying,  and  in  some  instances  almost  incredible. 
Few  can  now  he  found  in  the  school,  if  we  except  those  recently  brought  in,  who 
cannot  read  in  the  Testament  with  a good  degree  of  accuracy  and  readiness  ; and 
never  did  beings  express  more  gratitude  for  their  privileges,  or  manifest  a deeper 
sense  of  obligation,  than  they  do  to  their  instructers. 

Did  the  limits  of  this  notice  admit  of  it,  many  anecdotes  might  be  related  that 
would  he  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  happy  influence  of  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  bestowed  even  upon  the  most  abandoned.  A single  fact  may  be  mentioned, 
which  will  show  what  use  some  of  the  convicts,  at  least,  make  of  their  bibles,  and 
how  important  it  is  that  they  have  them  in  their  hands,  and  be  able  to  read  them. 
A teacher,  having  listened  to  the  recitation  of  one  of  his  class  as  long  as  he  thought 
the  time  would  allow,  asked  him  how  much  more  he  had  to  recite,  and  was  answer- 
ed, ‘ I believe  I can  say  thirty  or  forty  chapters’  This  was  one  too,  who,  when 
he  entered  the  school,  could  scarcely  spell  out  a verse.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  is  given  as  the  most  striking  proof  we  have  of  the  utility  of  the 
school.  A mass  of  facts  might  be  presented  far  more  decisive. 

Who,  that  looks  upon  ignorance  as  the  mother  of  crime,  and  regards  intellectual 
light  as  essential  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  a community,  will  not  be  glad  that 
even  one  ray  is  thrown  into  this  dark  and  ‘ frightful  wilderness  of  mind  ?’  Who,  es- 
pecially, that  acknowledges  the  efficacy  of  the  ‘ sword  of  the  Spirit,’  will  not  rejoice 
in  view  of  what  the  ‘ word  of  God,’  thus  treasured  in  their  memories,  may  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  ? 

It  deserves  also  to  be  noticed,  that  besides  the  instructions  ordinarily’'  given  in 
Sunday  schools,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  this  school.  A class  in  each  of 
these  branches,  was  formed  by  the  agent,  nearly  a year  since,  and  put  under  the  in- 
struction of  competent  teachers  found  among  the  other  convicts.  All  who  are 
brought  into  this  school,  as  they  become  proficients  in  reading,  have  the  privilege, 
in  their  turn,  of  passing  through  these  classes,  and  of  thus  qualifying  themselves,  as 
well  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  as  for  gaining  access  to  the  lively  oracles  of 
God,  which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation.” 

The  Rev.  Gerrish  Barrett,  chaplain  of  the  Prison  at  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.  writes,  under  date  May  23,  1S28  : 

“ The  number  of  convicts  here  is  about  five  hundred  and  twenty.  When  there 
were  four  hundred,  I found  fifty  among  them,  who  could  not  read.  I spend  all  the 
Sabbath,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  in  the  Prison,  and  yet  always  leave  cells  unvisited, 
and  labor,  which  might  be  done,  when  I am  obliged  to  retire.  Most  of  the  men 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  learning  to  read,  and  some  of  them  surprise 
me,  as  well  as  themselves,  by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  learn.  They 
are  furnished  with  no  other  book  hut  the  Bible.  With  this  alone,  I think  of  a man 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  who  did  not  know  his  letters,  when  you  was  here,  [i.  e. 
five  weeks  since,]  who  has  read  to  me  without  much  difficulty,  the  two  first  chapters 
in  Genesis.” 

And  again,  under  date  June  20,  1828. 

“ After  prayers  I heard  a black  man  read.  F our  weeks  ago,  he  could  not  say  his 
letters.  Now  he  can  read  slowly,  and  is  seldom  obliged  to  stop  to  spell  any  words  of 
one  syllable.  The  lessons  which  I have  given  him  are  in  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Bible.  I found  him  the  other  day  reading  in  the  Psalms.  On 
asking  the  reason,  he  replied,  “ it  seems  to  do  me  more  good  to  read  here.”  Such 
artless  replies  connected  with  his  general  conduct,  leads  me  to  cherish  the  hope, 
that  the  truth  of  God  is  beginning  to  fasten  on  his  mind,  which  will  be  the  means  of 
purifying  his  heart  and  fitting  him  for  heaven.” 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  teach  them  to  read,  in  April  last,  the 
reply  was,  we  have  no  convenient  room,  while  the  Prison  is  building, 
where  they  can  be  assembled  for  instruction.  The  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection was,  teach  them  through  the  grated  iron  doors  of  their  cells, 
so  long  as  you  are  subject  to  the  evil  of  having  no  room. 

The  next  objection  was,  we  have  no  spelling  books.  The  answer 
to  this  objection  was,  it  is  possible  that  you  can  learn  them  to  read 
quicker  without  spelling  books.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  an  experiment. 
Show  the  convict  the  first  letter  in  the  Bible,  that  is,  I Let  him  find 
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the  same,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  Having  done  this, 
show  him  the  second  letter  in  the  Bible,  that  is,  n.  Let  him  find 
every  n,  in  the  first  verse.  Having  done  this  and  being  told  what  I-n 
spells,  he  has  already  learned  to  read  the  first  word  in  the  Bible.  Let 
him  then  find  the  first  word  in  the  Bible,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  first 
chapter.  Having  done  this  he  will  probably  never  forget  it.  This  is 
his  first  lesson.  Let  his  second  lesson  be  the  second  word  in  the  Bi- 
ble, the  letters  of  which  and  their  combination  should  be  taught  as 
before.  Let  him  proceed  in  this  manner  through  successive  lessons, 
till  he  has  learned  to  read  the  first  verse  in  Genesis — “ In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.'’  Having  done  this,  he 
has  got  his  reward.  One  of  the  most  sublime  ideas  ever  presented  to 
the  mind  of  man,  he  has  obtained  by  diligent  attention  for  a few  hours 
in  learning  to  read.  It  may  be  found,  that  the  convicts  can  learn  to 
read  in  this  manner  as  quick  as  in  the  usual  mode.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  it  is  worth  an  experiment.  This  was  the  reasoning, 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a mode  of  teaching,  by  which  two  convicts, 
at  least,  have  been  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

NOTES  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  IN  THE  PRISON  AT  SING  SING,  SABBATH,  AU- 
GUST 3,  1828. 

No.  403  can  just  say  bis  letters.  Another  in  the  same  cell  repeated  all  the  I’s  and 
n’s  in  the  two  first  verses  in  the  Bible. 

No.  404  learnt  I and  n,  and  took  for  his  next  lesson  t and  h. 

No.  405,  four  weeks  ago  could  only  say  his  letters,  heard  him  read  to-day  for  the 
third  time  ; when  he  read  without  any  aid  or  correction  20  verses  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis.  The  way  he  learns  is  as  follows.  Every  time  he  comes  into  his  cell  he 
takes  his  Bible.  He  studies  upon  a single  word  either  till  he  learns  it,  or  till  he  | 
finds  that  it  is  too  hard  for  him,  in  which  case,  he  marks  it  and  passes  on  to  ano-  ' 
ther. — When  he  has  learnt  a word  in  his  cell,  he  revolves  it  over  in  his  mind  all  day 
while  he  is  at  work.  He  has  seldom  learnt  more  than  two  words  in  a day ; but 
makes  it  his  practice  to  read  over  every  day  what  he  had  previously  learnt.  No.  406 
learnt  I and  n. 

No.  407,  six  weeks  ago  could  not  say  his  letters.  I heard  him  read  to-day  for  | 
the  fourth  time.  He  pronounced  words  of  three  syllables  correctly  without  stop- 
ping to  spell  them.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  firmly  fixed  on  his  mind  he  has  what 
he  has  learnt.  In  the  8th  verse  of  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  where  the  reading  is  “ the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day  ” — he  had  it — “ the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  Sunday  !”  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I could  con- 
vince him  of  his  mistake ; and  from  what  I saw,  I shall  not  wonder,  if  for  months  to 
come  were  he  to  be  reading  rapidly,  he  should  turn  the  second  day  into  Sunday. 
His  method  of  learning  is  very  similar  to  that  of  No.  405.  He  is  in  a cell  with  one 
who  can  read.  I suspect  he  has  got  instruction  from  him. 

409,  a black  man,  repeated  to  me  memoriter  the  53d  chap,  of  Isaiah,  without  mis- 
calling, I should  think  as  many  as  three  syllables.  It  took  him  3 or  4 days  to  learn 
it.  He  wishes  for  the  privilege  of  reciting  a chapter  every  week.  He  answered 
what  questions  I put  to  him  concerning  the  chapter  very  correctly,  showing  that  it 
had  been  with  him  a subject  of  considerable  thought. 

In  the  same  cell  a convict  for  life,  who  could  just  say  his  letters  two  months  ago, 
now  reads  rapidly,  and  with  inflexions  of  voice  remarkably  correct.  He  is  continu- 
ally spelling  to  himself  while  at  work  : — the  brightest  youth  that  I have  heard  read 
in  the  Prison. 

413,  a month  ago  began  to  learn  his  letters,  now  he  reads  slowly. 

418,  three  weeks  ago  could  read  words  of  one  syllable  only — now  reads  better 
than  many  who  have  been  constantly  at  school  for  years. 

427,  a month  ago  could  just  say  his  letters. — To-day  reads  in  the  first  an'd  second 
chapters  of  Genesis. 

No.  428,  did  much  to  convince  me  of  the  soundness  of  the  rule,  that  in  order  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  an  author,  one  must  place  himself  in  fact  or  in  fancy  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  in  which  the  author  is  placed  when  he  writes.  He  repeated 
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to  me  the  88th  Psalm  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart.  It  never  seemed  to  me  half  so 
impressive  before.  There  was  something  in  his  tones,  when  he  spake  of  the  soul 
full  of  troubles  ; of  the  wrath  that  lay  upon  him  ; of  the  acquaintance  that  were  far 
off ; and  of  his  being  shut  up  so  that  he  could  not  come  forth — that  was  truly  thril- 
ling.— As  he  spake  about  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  daily  calling  upon  the  Lord, 
and  of  preventing  the  morning  by  prayer,  I could  not  but  hope  and  pray  that  he 
might  be  describing  his  own  practice.  I have  read  this  Psalm  to  myself  several 
times  since,  and  sure  I am,  that  the  bare  listening  to  428  while  he  repeated  it  has 
done  more  to  open  to  my  view  the  heart  of  the  Psalmist  when  he  wrote,  and  to  give 
me  a zest  for  the  Psalm,  than  all  the  aid  for  this  purpose,  which  the  piety  and  learning 
of  commentators  have  afforded. — 428  committed  the  Psalm  without  any  solicitation 
on  my  part,  because  as  he  says,  he  was  peculiarly  affected  sometime  since  in  read- 
ing the  8th  verse. 

The  black  man,  of  whose  progress  in  reading  I spake  in  my  last  letter,  changed 
his  cell  a few  days  since.  In  doing  this  he  came  in  possession  of  a new  Bible.  In 
passing  his  cell  one  day  he  asked  me  if  his  new  Bible  was  like  the  old  one. — When  l 
told  him  it  was,  he  said,  “ he  supposed  so,  but  he  had  been  looking  it  through  to  find 
the  place  where  it  said,  “ Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  old  Bible,  but  which  he  could  not  find  in  his  new  one. 
When  I found  the  place  for  him  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joy.  He  read  a few  words 
and  said  “ this  is  the  place,”  thanked  me,  and  very  carefully  turned  down  a corner 
of  the  leaf. 

This  mode  of  teaching  adults  to  read  the  Bible,  we  consider  a val- 
uable experiment  on  man,  which  will  not  be  limited  in  its  practical 
advantages  to  the  walls  of  a Prison.  If  persons  who  know  not  a letter 
of  the  alphabet,  can  be  taught  in  five  or  six  weeks,  as  in  the  Prison 
at  Sing  Sing,  to  read  in  their  own  language  the  sacred  volume,  which 
is  able  to  make  them  wise  to  salvation,  and  to  unfold  to  them  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ,  then  ignorant  adults  wherever  they  can  be 
found,  in  Christian  or  heathen  lands,  can  much  sooner  than  has 
generally  been  supposed,  be  so  instructed  as  to  read  for  themselves, 
what  is  most  important  for  them  to  know.  And  if  a mode  of  teach- 
ing, which  brings  the  person  taught  to  such  a result,  in  less  than  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  time  usually  allotted  to  it,  has  been  successfully 
reduced  to  practice  in  a Prison,  we  need  not  despair  of  great  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  ignorant, 
nor  of  having  the  unobserved  and  patient  labors  of  chaplains  in  Prisons, 
turned  to  good  account,  in  the  illustration  of  modes  and  principles  of 
instruction  by  which  the  world  at  large  may  be  benefitted. 

Thus  we  have  seen  not  only  an  interesting  coincidence  in  the  labor 
of  persons,  acting  without  concert,  in  different  countries  as  chaplains 
in  Prisons,  but  we  have  also  seen  in  what  manner  these  labors  may 
prove  extensively  useful  to  the  world. 

Another  interesting  point  of  coincidence  relates  to  the  estimation  in 
which  the  labors  of  matrons,  and  the  co-operation  of  ladies’  visiting 
committees  are  held  in  the  different  countries. 

The  labors  of  the  matron  in  the  female  department  of  the  Baltimore 
Penitentiary  are  thus  commended  in  the  First  Report  of  this  Society. 

“ Mrs.  Rachel  Perijo,  entered  this  Prison  in  February,  1822,  and  took  charge 
of  about  sixty  female  convicts.  There  had  been  previously  some  vile  abuses  prac- 
tised among  them,  and  as  the  directors  state,  this  department  was  wretchedly 
managed.  The  records  show,  that  the  average  annual  expense  before  the  matron 
came  into  office,  was  $1099  51,  and  that  the  average  annual  income  since,  has 
been  $492  51,  making  a difference  to  the  institution  from  her  services,  of  $1581  66, 
annually. 

There  has  been,  not  only  a saving  of  expense,  but  a saving  of  health.  An  exami- 
nation was  made  of  the  records  of  the  hospital,  for  four  periods,  of  twenty  seven 
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weeks  each ; by  which  it  appears,  that  the  matron  has  prevented,  in  three  years, 
more  than  seventeen  years’  sickness — i.  e.  the  number  of  days  spent  in  the  hos- 
pital by  the  sick,  has  been  diminished,  what  is  equal  to  the  sickness  of  one  person, 
more  than  seventeen  years. 

The  convicts  have  not  only  been  saved  from  sickness,  and  made  profitable  to  the 
State  ; but  they  have  been  taught  those  useful  arts,  by  which  they  can  earn  a sub- 
sistence when  they  leave  the  Prison.  The  division  of  labor  is  complete ; some  are 
engaged  in  knitting,  some  in  sewing  and  spinning  ; and  all  arranged  in  an  apart- 
ment under  an  assistant,  presenting  a specimen  of  as  much  subordination,  neatness, 
and  cheerful  and  quiet  industry,  as  can  be  found  in  any  place  of  labor. 

They  have  also  been  taught  to  read.  On  the  Sabbath,  in  a Sabbath  school,  by 
the  matron  and  her  daughter,  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  afternoon, 
in  summer ; and  one  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  in  winter,  have  been 
devoted  to  their  instruction.  Fifteen,  who  could  not  read,  have  been  taught  to  read 
the  scriptures,  and  all,  except  two  aged  persons,  to  read  in  the  spelling  book.  In 
some  instances,  the  desire  to  learn  has  been  so  great,  that  the  convict3  would  give  a 
part  of  their  daily  bread  to  their  companions,  for  teaching  them. 

They  have  also  been  encouraged  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duties.  On  the 
Sabbath,  except  when  engaged  in  the  Sabbath  school,  or  in  the  public  exercises  of 
religious  worship,  they  assemble  together,  of  their  own  accord,  to  spend  the  time, 
in  reading  the  scriptures,  and  in  prayer  among  themselves  : — they  regularly  implore 
a blessing,  at  the  table,  and  in  every  room,  except  one,  attend  prayers  morning  and 
evening. 

This  system  of  industry,  and  instruction,  and  religious  duty,  has  had  the  effect  to 
render  the  number  of  recommitments  unusually  small.  In  three  years  preceding 
January,  1825,  forty  seven  had  left  this  department  of  the  Penitentiary  ; of  whom 
only  seven  had  returned.  In  New  York  city,  in  November,  1824,  the  tread  wheel, 
which  has  been  regarded  in  Europe,  as  more  effectual  than  any  other  mode  of  pun- 
ishment in  preventing  recommitments,  had  employed  on  it,  out  of  sixty  six  women, 
twenty  for  a second  time  ; six  a third  ; two  a fourth  ; and  one  a fifth. 

All  these  surprising  and  delightful  results,  in  favor  of  the  female  department  of  the 
Baltimore  Penitentiary,  have  been  produced  without  any  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  construction  of  the  Prison,  by  the  goodness,  vigilance,  and  skill  of  the  matron.” 

Since  the  First  Report  of  this  Society  was  published,  matrons  have 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  in 
New  York,  and  also  into  the  Houses  of  Correction  and  Reformation 
in  Boston.  In  the  Third  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society 
in  New  York,  they  say, 

“ In  the  management  of  the  female  part  of  the  institution  and  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  whole  establishment,  the  managers  can  cordially  acknowledge  the 
assistance  which  has  been  derived  from  the  ladies’  committee.  Their  attentions 
have  been  steadily  directed,  in  weekly  visits  to  the  Refuge,  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  females, "and  to  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the 
matron  in  her  delicate  and  important  duties.  Although  it  may  not  be  probable  that 
the  number  of  female  subjects  will  much  exceed  its  present  proportion,  yet  every 
instance  of  restoration  to  virtue,  or  protection  from  the  horrors  of  vice  in  this  class 
of  its  subjects,  cannot  fail  to  yield  the  blessing  of  an  ample  reward  for  all  the  labor 
and  care  it  may  have  cost.” 

Similar  testimony  may  be  borne  with  propriety  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  matrons  in  the  Houses  of  Correction  and  Reformation  in  Boston. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  London  Society  contains  facts  and  remarks 
so  interesting  and  important,  on  this  subject,  that  we  give  them  at 
length,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  they  will  not  be  lost  in  the 
United  States. 

“ The  ladies’  committee  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  female 
department  in  Newgate,  continue  their  labors  with  an  assiduity  worthy  of  their  high 
character,  and  of  the  distinguished  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged.  ThA  benefit 
resulting  from  their  unwearied  exertions  has  been  more  permanent  and  extensive 
than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  absence  of  proper  classification, 
and  the  confined  limits  of  this  badly  constructed  Prison.  Wisely  availing  themselves 
of  the  public  interest  which  their  plans  could  not  fail  to  excite,  they  have  established 
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a Society  for  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  committees  similar  to  their  own  in 
the  principal  gaol-towns  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and  it  is  really  delightful  to  trace 
the  progress  of  good  feeling  in  the  number  of  such  associations  that  are  now  in 
operation,  and  conducted  with  that  unostentatious  yet  ardent  kindness,  which  is  so 
beautifully  characteristic  of  female  benevolence.  In  some  places  where  associations 
could  not  be  formed,  very  beneficial  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  exertions  of 
ladies  who  have  alone,  and  unsupported,  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  visiting 
female  prisoners.  A more  striking  instance  of  the  consequence  of  such  individual 
labors  will  not  be  required,  than  the  fact  that  at  one  Prison,  visited  by  a lady  of  high 
respectability,  six  young  women  who  had  abandoned  their  homes  to  live  in  habits  of 
profligacy  were  restored  to  their  respective  families,  and  have  since  afforded  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  reformation.  In  a borough  gaol  of  the  worst  description, 
where  even  the  separation  of  the  sexes  was  not  complete,  a female  visitor  has  for 
about  six  years  been  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  criminal  of  her  sex.  At  this 
Prison  the  number  of  commitments  has  been  so  greatly  diminished,  since  the  attend- 
ance of  this  amiable  person,  that  at  the  assizes,  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  were 
publicly  expressed  to  her  by  the  recorder. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Gaol  Act  requires  that  female  prisoners 
should  be  under  the  care  of  female  officers.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  many  of 
the  county-gaols,  and  promises  to  be  a measure  of  the  highest  value.  The  design  of 
this  arrangement  would,  however,  be  far  more  effectually  secured,  were  all  the  fe- 
male prisoners  of  a county  confined  in  one  establishment,  for  which  purpose  some 
of  the  lesser  gaols  might  be  appropriated,  the  number  of  women  being  generally 
small  compared  to  that  of  men.  At  Lancaster  castle  it  will  be  seen  that  a most  ef- 
fectual separation  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  ; and  detached  buildings  with  the 
same  view  have  been  erected  by  the  magistracy  of  Kent,  at  the  extensive  county 
gaol  at  Maidstone.  But  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  appointment  of 
female  superintendents  must  ever-  depend  upon  the  description  of  persons  selected 
for  the  office.  Attention'  to  character  is  indeed  highly  essential  in  the  choice  of 
every  prison-officer,  but  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  matron  ; for  the  judicious 
i discharge  of  her  duties  especially  requires  the  advantages  of  education,  temper,  and 
discretion.  Steadiness  of  application,  habits  of  arrangement,  and  a cordial  spirit  of 
co-operation  are  necessary  in  a Prison,  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  distribution 
of  employment,  and  the  communication  of  instruction.  But  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  a prison-matron  stands  towards  the  objects  of  her  care,  ought  to  inspire  her 
with  no  ordinary  share  of  interest  and  compassion.  In  the  exercise  of  her  duties, 
she  is  at  once  the  representative  and  guardian  of  her  sex,  and  she  ought  to  be  a bright 
example  of  its  purity,  disinterestedness,  and  love.  To  win  affection,  yet  enforce 
authority — to  inspire  confidence,  yet  command  respect — to  war  against  the  vices, 
yet  make  just  allowance  for  the  frailties  of  humanity — are  qualities  of  mind  in  an 
eminent  degree  essential  to  her  who  would  reclaim  the  thoughtless,  subdue  the 
stubborn,  and  heal  the  broken  heart.  She  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  disap- 
pointment from  ingratitude,  indifference,  and  deceit;  yet  if  she  do  not  always  attain 
success,  it  will  be  her  care  uniformly  to  deserve  it ; nor  will  such  discouragements 
easily  repress  exertions  that  flow  from  the  convictions  of  duty,  and  derive  strength 
from  the  influence  of  Christian  principles.  A pious  and  judicious  effort  to  reclaim 
the  vicious  is  seldom  wholly  lost ; and  a prison-matron  may  be  assured,  that  to  the 
faithful  discharge  of  her  interesting  duties,  the  blessing  of  Heaven  will  never  be 
denied. 

But  the  benevolent  interest  of  the  matron  will  not  be  confined  to  the  walls  of  her 
gaol.  There  is  not  perhaps  in  the  whole  range  of  human  destitution,  a more  genu- 
ine object  of  compassion  than  a friendless  girl,  who  quits  a Prison  with  the  desire, 
yet  without  the  means  of  reformation.  Satisfactory  may  have  been  her  conduct  du- 
ring confinement,  and  gratifying  the  proofs  of  her  moral  improvement ; yet  what 
can  reasonably  be  expected,  if  at  the  expiration  of  her  sentence  she  is  thrown  upon 
the  wide  world  ? — She  is  surrounded  by  temptation,  and  even  the  distinction  of  her 
sex,  and  the  helplessness  of  her  condition — which  constitute  her  strongest  claims 
upon  protection — are  too  often  the  most  fatal  sources  of  her  moral  ruin  and  hopeless 
degradation.  How  many,  thus  circumstanced,  feel  at  this  moment  the  wretchedness 
of  guilt  in  the  loss  of  character,  the  abandonment  of  friends,  the  pressure  of  want, 
the  pangs  of  disease,  and  the  bitterness  of  despair ; and  how  many  have  quitted  con- 
finement in  a state  of  entire  destitution,  whom  the  hand  of  kindness  might  have  saved 
from  ruin,  and  rescued  from  an  untimely  and  dishonored  grave  1 To  devise  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  repentant  and  distressed  criminal,  on  her  discharge,  may  form  no  part 
of  the  official  instructions  of  a prison-matron  ; but  her  own  feelings  will  prompt  her  to 
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the  execution  of  duties  which  are  enjoined  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  religion, 
and  the  strongest  dictates  of  humanity ; and  it  will  be  her  care  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of  the  discharged  female ; — to  remove,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  temptations  to 
which  she  is  about  to  be  exposed  ; — to  confer  with  the  chaplain  on  her  behalf ; — to 
suggest  to  the  visiting  magistrates,  and  to  the  governor,  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  reconcile  her  to  her  family,  and  restore  her  to  lost  friends  ; — procure 
for  her  employment ; — obtain  her  admission  into  a reformatory  institution  ; — or  afford  } 
her  temporary  protection  until  this  desirable  object  be  attained.” 

We  conclude  this  interesting  view  of  the  labors  of  females  in  Pri- 
sons, with  a single  fact  from  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  So- 
ciety. 

“ At  Turin,  the  state  of  the  men’s  Prison  is  deplorable.  In  the  women’s  gaol,  a 
surprising  change  has  been  effected  through  the  personal  exertions  of  a lady,  who 
has,  for  some  time,  with  a philanthropy  beyond  all  praise,  devoted  herself  to  its  im- 
provement. This  arduous  object  has  been  her  constant  study  ; nor  does  she  esteem 
any  labor  a sacrifice  by  which  she  may  relieve  the  sufferings  and  effect  the  refor- 
mation of  the  prisoners.  The  occupations  are  spinning,  knitting,  and  sewing.  The 
women  are  all  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  strictest  attention  is  paid  to  religious 
and  moral  instruction.” 

Another  great  point  of  coincidence  in  regard  to  improvements  in 
Prisons  in  the  different  countries,  relates  to  the  leading  principles  of 
prison  discipline,  i.  e.  solitary  confinement  at  night,  hard  labor  by  day, 
efficient  discipline,  religious  instruction,  and  prison  architecture,  adapt- 
ed to  these  purposes. 

A true  definition  of  the  system  of  prison  discipline  has  already  been 
given,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  British  Act  of  Parliament, 
i.  e.  “ to  seclude  the  criminals  from  their  former  associates  ; to  sepa- 
rate those  of  whom  hopes  might  be  entertained  from  those  who  were 
desperate  ; to  teach  them  useful  trades ; to  give  them  religious  in- 
struction ; and  to  provide  them  with  a recommendation  to  the  world 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  their  punishment.” 

Mr.  Roscoe  says,  “ the  true  object  of  the  reformatory  system  of 
prison  discipline,  as  first  attempted  to  be  established  in  England,  and 
afterwards  with  greater  success  in  the  United  States,  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  above  language.”  And  again,  “ it  discloses  the 
true  principle  upon  which  alone  criminal  jurisprudence  can  be  substan- 
tially founded.”  Gen.  Lafayette  says,  “ it  seems  to  me,  two  of  the 
inconveniences  most  complained  of,  (i.  e.  in  defective  Prisons,)  might 
be  obviated,  by  making  use  of  the  solitary  cells  to  separate  the  prison- 
ers at  night , and  multiplying  the  rooms  of  common  labor,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  number  in  each  room  to  ichat  it  was  when  the  population  teas 
less  dense ; an  arrangement  which  would  enable  the  managers  to  keep 
distinctions  among  the  men  to  be  reclaimed,  according  to  the  state  of 
their  morals  and  behavior.” 

In  these  sentiments,  as  thus  expressed  by  General  Lafayette, 
Mr.  Roscoe  says,  “ I have  the  pleasure  most  fully  to  concur,  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  give  a more  clear,  correct  and  impartial 
decision  on  the  subject.” 

As  the  preamble  to  the  British  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  part  the 
result  of  Howard’s  labors,  we  have  his  views  in  the  definition>of  what 
he  thought  prison  discipline  should  be,  and  the  above  extracts  on  the 
principles  of  the  definition  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension  in  re- 
gard to  the  views  of  Gen.  Lafayette  and  Mr.  Roscoe. 
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The  Sixth  Report  of  the  London  Society,  exhibits  in  the  following 
manner  the  views,  and  principles,  by  which  that  benevolent  and  pow- 
erful association  is  governed  in  its  extensive  operations. 

“ Investigation  proved,  that  the  miseries  which  had  heretofore  been  the  character- 
istic of  gaols  were  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  imprisonment,  but  the  result  of 
criminal  negligence  in  its  regulation  and  discipline  ; that  all  physical  suffering,  not 
necessary  to  the  purposes  of  just  punishment,  might  be  removed  by  attention  to  the 
j construction,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness  of  gaols;  that  a system  of  hard  labor  and 
seclusion,  accompanied  by  a spare  though  sufficient  diet,  is  calculated  to  render  penal 
confinement  an  object  of  salutary  fear ; that  moral  contamination  may  be  prevented 
by  classification  and  inspection ; that  reformation  of  character  may  be  essentially 
promoted  by  religious  instruction  ; and  that  these  measures  combined,  are  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  dread,  correct  the  habits,  enlighten  the  mind,  and  reclaim  the 
heart  of  an  offender.  Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  immortal  Howard,  and 
his  not  less  philanthropic  successor,  Neild,  sought  to  remove  the  miseries  and  re- 
form the  character  of  the  Prisons  of  this  country  ; — and  to  promulgate  the  principles, 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  their  valuable  labors  to  establish,  is  the  object  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  sixth  report  of  whose  proceedings  the  committee  have  now  the  honor  to 
lay  before  the  public.” 

Again,  in  the  same  Report,  we  have  some  valuable  suggestions  on 
prison  architecture,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  so  con- 
structing Prisons  that  they  can  be  easily  inspected. 

“Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of  prison 
architecture.  On  this  .important  subject  very  erroneous  notions  prevail.  The  power 
of  obtaining  constant  and  complete  inspection  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature 
in  the  construction  of  a Prison.  It  is  therefore  highly  important,  in  the  arrangement 
of  designs  for  gaols,  that  this  power  should  he  exercised  by  the  governor  with  the 
utmost  facility,  and  to  the  greatest  extent.  Inspection  should  be  obtained  not  only 
over  the  prisoners  yn  their  respective  departments  and  different  occupations,  but 
likewise  over  the  inferior  officers — an  object  of  no  small  importance,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  their  example  has  great  influence  on  the  conduct  of  those  over  whom 
they  are  placed.  An  opportunity  was  lately  afforded  to  the  committee  of  examining 
the  plans  of  the  principal  county  Prisons  in  England;  and  it  appeared,  from  a careful 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  each,  that  out  of  96  plans  which  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee,  28  only  afforded  the  power  of  inspecting  the  airing  yards  : in  32 
Prisons  a very  partial  inspection  could  be  exercised,  and  36  were  found  to  be  en- 
tirely defective  in  this  primary  feature  of  the  construction  of  a good  goal.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  observe  that  even  in  gaols  of  modern  erection,  the  importance  of  inspection 
has  either  not  been  adequately  appreciated,  or  has  been  altogether  neglected.” 

In  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  same  Society,  we  have  a summary 
statement  of  remaining  evils,  even  in  England,  which  the  London  So- 
ciety, acting  on  the  principles  here  laid  down,  is  lahoring  to  remove. 

“ There  is  perhaps  no  circumstance  which  is  more  mischievous  than  the  want  of 
separate  sleeping-cells.  It  appears  by  the  returns  furnished  under  the  gaol  act,  for 
the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  1826,  that  in  four  Prisons,  which  at  one  time  in  the 
year  contained  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  persons,  there  were  only  six- 
ty-eight sleeping-rooms  or  cells  collectively,  making  an  average  number  of  nineteen 
persons  in  each  room.  In  six  other  Prisons,  where  there  were  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  sleeping-rooms  or  cells,  the  number  at  one  time  was  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  about  eight  in  each  room.  A serious  obstacle  is  thus 
presented  to  that  reformation  of  character,  which  might  be  essentially  promoted  by 
solitary  confinement  at  night ; and  the  evils  of  association  must,  consequently,  at 
such  times,  be  aggravated  by  the  prisoners  being  removed  from  all  inspection  and 
control.  But  it  is  not  only  in  gaols  in  the  country  that  this  defect  is  observable.  In 
the  London  Prisons  the  separation  of  offenders  is  most  defective ; nor  is  there  any 
gaol  in  the  metropolis  in  which  the  evil  is  more  severely  felt  than  at  the  new  Prison, 
Clerkenwell,  erected  in  the  year  1818.  This  Prison  is  the  principal  reception  gaol 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  upwards  of  six  thousand  persons  were  committed 
to  it  during  the  last  year.  There  have  been  at  one  time  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  men  in  confinement.  The  barrack  bedsteads  on  the  male  side  of  the  Prison 
(exclusive  of  the  infirmary,  but  including  the  boys’  ward  and  the  reception  ward,) 
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occupy  a space  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  length  ; there  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  at  that  time  above  sixteen  inches  allowed  for  sleeping  room 
to  each  person.  The  prisoners  are  thus  shut  up  at  night  without  the  slightest  con- 
trol over  their  language  or  their  actions  ; and  this  too,  in  winter,  for  no  less  a period, 
at  one  time,  than  fifteen  hours.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  these  night-rooms 
are  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  obscenity;  and  to  this  treatment  are  exposed  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  are  but  young  in  crime,  and  all  of  whom  are  committed  for  trial  or 
re-examination  only.  There  is  no  inspection  from  any  part  of  the  keeper’s  house  or 
office,  nor  from  any  part  of  the  main  passage  of  the  gaol  can  either  himself  or  his 
officers  watch  the  behaviour  or  detect  the  misconduct  of  any  prisoner.  The  conse- 
quences are  precisely  what,  under  such  circumstances,  might  naturally  be  expected. 
Riots  and  assaults  are  matters  of  daily  ocurrence.  The  keeper,  on  such  occasions, 
is  even  at  a loss  to  know  in  what  part  of  the  gaol  the  offence  is  committed  ; and  the 
time  and  preparation  necessary  to  enter  a ward,  afford  the  prisoner  every  opportuni- 
ty he  could  desire  for  deception  and  concealment.” 

We  make  one  extract  more  from  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  London 
Society,  showing  with  what  assiduity  and  discrimination  the  Society  la- 
bors to  ascertain  what  evils  exist  in  Prisons,  and  with  what  justice  and 
mercy  and  judgment,  they  labor  to  correct  them. 

“ It  is  fatal  to  the  general  observance  of  the  Gaol  Act,  that  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant clauses  are  so  worded  as  to  permit,  rather  than  require  their  execution.  ‘ It 
shall  and  may  be  lawful,’  is  the  language  employed  in  the  provisions  referred  to. 
This  has  led  in  many  cases  to  the  entire  neglect  of  several  useful  clauses,  while  it 
has  in  others  given  rise  to  a wide  latitude  of  interpretation.  These  circumstances 
have,  therefore,  in  some  measure  defeated  an  important  object  of  the  act,  which  was 
to  reduce  the  management  of  gaols  to  a system,  and  to  render  that  system  uniform 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  law  has  defined  the  leading  principles  and  general 
outline  of  prison  government,  but  has  left  it  discretionary  with  the  magistracy  as  to 
whether  any  and  what  further  rules  shall  be  framed  for  the  government  of  the  Prison, 
beyond  those  required  or  suggested  by  the  act.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  several 
gaols,  as  in  Newgate,  the  recommendations  of  the  legislature  are  unattended  to. 
Even  in  those  counties  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  enforced,  the  magistrates  of 
the  respective  counties  act  independently  of  each  other  ; and  a great  variety  of  prac- 
tice consequently  prevails  in  the  best  regulated  gaols,  in  respect  to  the  prisoner’s 
food,  the  modes  of  his  restraint,  and  the  nature  of  his  employment.  In  sonie  places 
of  confinement,  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor  may  work  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 
In  others,  they  are  employed  but  a few  hours  daily  in  cleaning  the  Prison,  or  at  other 
work  not  laborious.  Even  in  the  houses  of  correction,  where  regular  employments 
are  carried  on,  the  hours  of  actual  labor  vary  in  duration  from  seven  hours  to  ten 
hours  and  a half,  daily,  in  the  summer  months,  and  from  five  to  seven  hours  during 
winter.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  nature  of  the  employment,  which 
is  in  several  gaols  extremely  light,  while  in  others  it  is  most  severe.  The  labor  of 
the  tread- wheel  is  found  to  differ  considerably  in  its  degree  of  severity,  varying . 
from  8,000  to  16,000  feet  of  ascent  per  day  in  summer,  and  in  winter  from  5,000  to 
10,000  feet.  In  some  county  gaols,  women  are  placed  upon  the  wheel;  while,  in 
others,  females  are  not  only  exempted  from  it,  but  also  from  any  other  species  of 
labor  which  can,  in  any  degree,  he  compared  with  it  in  severity.  The  appropriation 
of  earnings  differs  materially.  In  several  cases,  the  prisoners  are  allowed  the  whole: 
in  others,  on  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  product  of  their  labor  ; and  these  earnings 
may  in  some  instances  be  expended  in  extra  food,  and  other  necessaries  ; while  at 
other  gaols  there  is  no  such  privilege.  The  daily  rations  also  vary  remarkably.  In 
many  Prisons,  bread  only  is  given ; in  others,  meat,  soup,  gruel,  and  beer  are  added  : j 
the  daily  allowance  of  bread  differs  from  one  pound  to  three  pounds.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  diet  cause  a difference  in  the  weekly  expense  of  from  one  shilling  and 
fivepence  to  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head.  The  practice  is  still  continued,  in> 
some  parts  of  the  country,  of  allowing  money  to  prisoners  for  the  purchase  of  foodJ 
&c.  but  the  amount  of  this  allowance  is  found  to  vary  from  fourpence  to  eightpencel 
per  day.*  In  some  few  gaols,  no  clothing  or  bedding  is  furnished  : at  other  places! 
a complete  gaol  dress  is  worn,  and  ample  bedding  is  allowed.  The  variation  in  the 
cost  of  these  articles  is  from  twenty  shillings  to  five  pounds.  While  this  absence  of 

* This  practice  is  altogether  very  objectionable.  It  incurs  additional  expense,  as  well  as  trouble 
and  inconvenience  in  cooking,  and  i9  generally  found  to  interfere  with  the  order  and  discipline  of  tho 
gaol : the  prisoners  are  also  liable  to  suffer  from  imposition,  or  from  the  misapplication  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 
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uniformity  prevails,  the  prisoner  in  one  gaol  will  necessarily  escape  with  half  the 
punishment  to  which  he  would  have  been  subjected  if  tried  in  another  county. 
Whether  the  prisoner  have  one  pound  or  three  pounds  of  bread  daily — whether  he 
work  at  an  employment  not  severe  or  be  placed  at  a tread-wheel — whether  his 
labor  be  a trifling  exercise  or  a serious  exertion — whether  care  be  or  be  not  extend- 
ed to  him  when  sick : — these  varieties  of  treatment  greatly  affect  the  character  of 
jthe  punishment ; nor  to  the  man  who  is  condemned  for  several  months  to  be  the 
subject  of  them  are  they  by  any  means  matters  of  indifference.  There  is  a great  di- 
versity also  in  the  mode  of  restraining  and  punishing  prisoners.  Solitary  confinement 
appears  to  be  very  generally  adopted  for  offences  committed  within  the  Prison  ; but 
irons  and  whipping  are  also  found  to  be  in  use  at  several  gaols.  In  twenty-one 
county  Prisons,  the  punishment  of  whipping  was  practised  during  the  last  year;  and, 
in  no  less  than  fifty,  irons  were  used.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  degree  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  afforded  fo  prisoners.  At  several  gaols  no  chaplain  has  yet 
been  appointed,  and  no  religious  duties  are  performed  ; while,  in  others,  the  attend- 
ance of  the  clergyman  is  limited  to  Sundays.  In  some  cases,  bibles,  testaments, 
prayer-books,  &c.  are  furnished  : at  others,  they  are  not  provided.  At  a few  Prisons, 
schools  are  established ; w;hile  at  several  no  instruction  is  given  in  either  reading 
or  writing.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  differs  also  materially.  At  many  gaols,  a sur- 
georr-attends  only  when  sent  for  ; at  some,  he  visits  twice  a week,  and  at  others  daily. 
Several  are  still  without  any  infirmary  or  suitable  rooms  for  the  separation  of  the 
sick : the  number  of  sick  during  the  last  year  has,  consequently,  differed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  one  half  to  one  in  fifty. 

Further  measures  are  therefore  indispensable  to  insure  obedience  to  the  law.  If 
even  the  returns  which  are  required  were  regularly  transmitted,  it  vouid  be  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  actual  condition  of  every  gaol,  from  answers  to  questions  fram- 
ed generally,  and  with  reference  to  all  descriptions  of  Prisons.  It  is  besides  obvious, 
that  the  regulation  of  gaols  should  be  reduced  to  a system,  and  that  the  rules  in  force 
should  be  compared  and  assimilated  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  admit.  This 
juniformity  is  as  much  required  by  the  interests  of  justice  as  by  the  welfare  of  the 
prisoner.  It  is  only  right  that  the  jury  who  convict,  and  the  judge  who  condemns, 
should  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  discipline  and  punishment  to  which  they  are 
about  to  consign  an  offender.  Nothing  can  at  present,  at  least  in  many  cases,  be 
more  vague  and  indefinite  than  a sentence  of  punishment  when  pronounced  by  the 
bench.  A culprit  is  sentenced  to  hard  labor  ; but  the  nature  of  that  labor — on  which 
m point  of  fact  the  punishment  mainly  depends— is  not  defined  ; nor  is  it  known  by 
the  court  if  there  be  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  gaol  to  which  the  prisoner  is  about  to 
be  committed.” 

How  far  there  is  a coincidence  of  opinion,  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  views  here  expressed,  in  regard  to  the  leading  principles  of 
prison  discipline,  is  plainly  seen  by  all,  who  have  read  the  present  and 
former  Reports  of  this  Society.  And  as  it  would  be  little  else  but  a 
repetition  of  these  Reports,  further  to  illustrate  the  coincidence,  in 
regard  to  the  leading  principles  of  prison  discipline,  we  shall  here 
leave  it. 

The  only  remaining  point  of  coincidence,  which  we  shall  notice,  re- 
ates  to  the  delay  which  is  often  found  to  exist  between  the  arrest  and 
the  trial. 

“ This  is  an  evil,”  says  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Society,  “ of  which  few 
persons  are  aware.  Of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  committed  for  trial  to  the  sev- 
eral gaols  in  England  and  Wales,  about  one  in  seven  are  discharged  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  about  one  third  are  eventually  acquitted  after  having  endured— frequently 
for  several  months — all  the  suffering,  disgrace,  and  injury  of  penal  imprisonment.” 

“ In  the  years  1S21,  b622,  and  1823,  the  average  number  of  persons  annually 
tried  in  England  amounted  to  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  ; and  the 
average  number  discharged  by  the  grand  jury  was  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ainety-six.” 

“ A most  obvious  measure  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  would  bo  found  in  a 
more  frequent  gaol  delivery  than  at  present  prevails.  If  custom  did  not  familiarize 
even  the  strangest  anomalies,  it  would  seem  hardly  credible  that  some  of  the  gaols 
should  be  cleared  only  once  in  twelve  months ; and  that,  excepting  those  in  London 
and  Middlesex,  and  very  recently  in  the  home  circuit,  none  are  delivered  oftener 
10 
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than  twice  a year.  Nor  is  the  number  of  the  assizes  their  only  fault.  The  periods 
at  which  they  are  held,  where  there  are  two  in  the  year,  are  fixed  at  very  uneven 
divisions  of  time  ; the  spring  assize  taking  place  during  Lent,  and  the  summer  in 
July.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  gaols  are  burthened  at  the  spring  assize  with 
twice  the  number  that  are  tried  in  summer  ; and  the  prisoner,  who  may  unfortu- 
nately be  sent  to  gaol  just  after  the  latter  assize  has  terminated,  may  remain  nine 
months,  and  in  some  cases  twelve  months,  before  he  take  his  trial.  In  the  last1 
Report  of  the  Society,  the  committee  noticed  the  case  of  a youth,  aged  14,  who  wag 
charged  with  taking  a hat  from  another  boy  in  the  public  streets.  This  lad  was 
committed  on  the  11th  August,  1S23,  but  was  not  tried  until  the  12th  August,  1824.1 
Were  this  delay  of  justice  the  only  evil,  enough  would  be  contained  in  this  simple 
statement  to  demand  a more  frequent  delivery ; but  the  wretched  condition  of 
many  of  our  gaols,  confers  on  such  a measure  additional  importance.  The  place  in 
which  this  boy  was  confined,  had  been  presented  some  time  before  as  unfit  for  a 
Prison.  There  was  no  employment  for  either  tried  or  untried.  There  were  only  four- 
teen sleeping-cells,  while  fifty  and  more  prisoners  were  often  in  confinement  at  one 
time.  And  when  all  the  hardships  had  been  endured,  and  all  the  moral  mischief  of 
an  imprisonment,  so  long  and  of  such  a nature,  had  worked  its  full  effect  upon  this 
boy  of  14 — he  was  acquitted  ! Could  such  an  initiation  into  vice  and  idleness  pro- 
duce any  other  than  the  most  lamentable  depravity  ? And  can  it  excite  surprise 
when  the  committee  state  that  this  youth,  acquitted  of  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged,  was  dismissed  from  Prison  a hardened  criminal,  and  has  since  under- 
gone the  punishment  of  transportation  for  life  ? But  this  is  not  a solitary  instance. 
In  the  same  year,  and  in  the  same  gaol,  there  were  five  men  committed  in  the 
month  of  September,  who  were  obliged  to  await  their  trial  until  the  August  follow- 
ing when  they  also  were  acquitted.  In  another  instance,  a man  was  committed  in 
August,  and  detained  until  the  following  July,  when  he  was  tried,  and  found  not 
guiity.  This  person  was  married  and  had  three  children.  Many  similar  cases  from 
other  gaols  might  be  produced,  where  imprisonment  before  trial  has  been  long  in  its 
duration,  and  ruinous  in  its  effects,  involving  not  the  interests  of  the  individual  only, 
but  those  also  of  a wife  and  family.  Surely  such  evils  call  loudly  for  a prompt  and 
efficacious  remedy.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  that  when 
Howard  was  engaged  in  visiting  the  Prisons  of  Germany,  the  emperor  Joseph  de- 
sired to  see  him.  ‘ I have  sent  for  you,’  (said  the  monarch)  ‘ to  know  your  opin- 
ion on  the  state  of  the  Prisons  in  my  dominions,  and  to  desire  that  you  will  point  out 
those  grievances  which  most  urgently  demand  reform.’  ‘ Your  Majesty’  (replied 
Howard)  ‘ has  throughout  your  empire  prisoners  who  have  been  for  two  years 
immured  in  dungeons,  awaiting  their  trial ; and  should  they  be  found  innocent  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  your  Majesty  to  make  them  re- 
paration for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained.’  With  some  abatement  of  its  strength, 
might  the  same  language  be  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  England.  ‘ You  have  in 
this  country,  gaols,  whose  inmates  have  been  confined  in  cells  unfit  for  human 
habitation  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  before  they  have  been  brought  to  trial, 
and  they  have  been  eventually  acquitted  as  innocent  of  crime  : you  have  torn  them 
from  their  homes  : you  have  taken  from  their  families  the  main  pillars  of  their  sup^ 
port : you  have  blasted  their  reputation  : you  have  debased  their  morals  : you  have 
inflicted  on  them  a greater  punishment  than  that  to  which,  if  declared  guilty,  they 
would  have  been  adjudged  ; and  you  discharge  them  from  your  Prisons,  ruined  and 
depraved,  bereft  of  the  means  of  honest  maintenance,  to  subsist  upon  the  property* 
to  disturb  the  order,  and  corrupt  the  morals,  of  society.’  Would  that  this  remon- 
strance, though  but  ideal,  might  be  followed  by  the  success  which  attended  How<i 
ard’s  appeal  to  the  emperor  Joseph.  To  the  eternal  honor  of  that  great  monarch 
be  it  recorded,  that  he  instantly  caused  a law  to  be  enacted  by  which  the  grievance 
was  redressed. 

In  the  month  of  Dec.  1822,  a special  commission  was  issued  fora  third  assize  thro’4 
out  the  home  circuit.  This  assize  has  been  continued  every  succeeding  winter ; and 
the  numbers  liberated  on  these  occasions  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  measure.  From  official  statements  it  appears,  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  annual  commitments  in  this  circuit  have  been  tried  at  the  third  assize.  The 
commitments  for  capital  offences  alone,  in  1824,  on  this  circuit,  amounted  to  1109; 
and  of  these,  363  were  tried  at  the  winter  assize  : these  persons  were  consequently 
saved  the  hardship  of  three  months’  imprisonment  before  trial.  On  reference  to  the 
returns  for  the  last  seven  years,  it  appears  that,  with  the  exception  of  London  anJ 
Middlesex,  the  numbers  committed  for  trial  on  the  home  circuit,  were  in  proportion 
to  those  committed  in  the  other  circuits  as  13,056,  to  63,280,  or  about  one-fifth.  If, 
therefore,  the  third  assize  had  been  general  for  the  last  seven  years,  one-third  of  the 
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atter  number,  or  above  20,000  persons,  would  on  the  other  circuits  have  been  spar- 
ed the  injury  of  three  months’  imprisonment.  If  the  commitments  on  the  home 
eircuit  to  those  on  the  other  circuits  be  but  one  to  five,  this  small  proportion  shows 
that  the  interests  of  justice  are  deeply  concerned  in  extending  the  benefits  of  a third 
>aol  delivery  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  'are  eventually 
rcquitted,  the  cruelty  of  the  existing  system  is  strikingly  apparent ; hut  as  it  regards 
those  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment  only,  it  is  scarcely  less  unjust.  The 
total  number  convicted  during  the  last  seven  years,  amounted  to  65,003.  Of  these, 
11,9S2,  or  very  nearly  one  half,  were  sentenced  to  periods  of  confinement  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months.  Many  persons  have,  therefore,  suffered  before  trial  longer  im- 
irisonment  than  the  law  adjudged  to  them  afterwards  ; and  although  it  is  occasion- 
illy  the  practice  of  the  bench  to  make  allowance  for  the  length  of  previous  confine- 
rient,  in  passing  sentence,  yet  such  a practice  allows  to  the  judge  too  much  power 
n some  cases ; while  the  law,  not  contemplating  the  anomaly,  confers  too  little  dis- 
cretion in  others.  In  every  such  case  it  reverses  the  natural  older  of  justice,  making 
runishment  to  precede  conviction.” 

In  a circular  letter,  issued  by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in  Bos- 
ton, in  March,  1826,  concerning  the  Prisons  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
ria,  the  same  evil  is  mentioned. 

“ In  one  room,  in  the  Jail  in  Washington  City,”  says  the  letter,  “ were  seven  per- 
sons ; three  women  and  four  children.  This  room  was  only  eight  feet  square.  All 
the  women  were  released  from  this  room,  at  the  Jail  Delivery,  in  January,  1825,  no 
bill  having  been  found  against  them.  One  of  the  women  had  been  detained  in  this 
wretched  place  four  months  as  a witness.” 

“ The  Jail  Delivery,  takes  place  twice  a year,  only,  (leaving  it  possible  for  inno- 
cent persons,  on  suspicion,  to  be  confined,  in  this  wretched  place,  six  months  before 
trial.)  Of  the  forty-four  persons,  in  jail  at  one  time,  fifteen  were  discharged  in  a 
single  day,  against  whom,  no  bills  were  found.  Among  the  persons  thus  discharged, 
were  all  the  women,  in  the  room  with  the  children,  one  of  whom  had  been  confined 
four,  and  another  five  months.  Also  two  persons,  who  were  detained  four  months, 
is  witnesses  against  George  Kendall,  who  was  with  them  discharged,  no  wdtness 
having  appeared  against  him.  The  whole  term  of  confinement  of  these  fifteen  per- 
sons, who-were  discharged,  as  innocent,  on  this  occasion,  amounted  to  forty-two 
months,  or  nearly  three  months  each.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that,  (between  the  arrest 
and  the  trial,)  the  law  abhors  delay.” 

In  regard  to  this  evil,  Mathew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued 
a circular,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

“ No  small  portion  of  the  depravity  of  many  of  those  hardened  and  irreclaimable 
offenders,  who  are  the  bane  and  pest  of  society,  and  live  by  preying  on  the  public, 
arises,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  unjust  and  tedious  detention  of  persons 
originally  committed  for  trivial  offences — offences  in  many  cases  implying  a very 
slight  degree  of  immorality ; for  instance,  petty  broils  and  riots,  after  which  it  some- 
times happens,  that  the  aggrieved  party  is  incarcerated  on  the  false  oath  of  the  ag- 
gressor. This  detention  is  cruel  and  oppressive,  as  regards  the  sufferers,  and  perni- 
cious as  regards  society  ; as  the  former,  many  of  whom  enter  these  abodes  of  wretch- 
edness and  wickedness,  comparatively  innocent,  or  slightly  tainted  with  vice  or 
crime,  often  become  completely  corrupt  and  abandoned  by  contaminating  intercourse 
with  adepts  in  villainy,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  following  the  footsteps  of  their  mas- 
ters in  iniquity'. 

The  following  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in  the  Bride- 
well Prison  of  New  York,  on  accusations  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  extracted 
from  Mr  Livingston’s  celebrated  work  on  prison  discipline — also  of  the  numbers  ac- 
quitted, condemned,  and  discharged  without  trial,  will  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the 
enormity  of  the  evil  here  presented  to  the  public  view.  Who  can  think  without 
horror  and  indignation  of  the  incarceration  of  above  six  thousand  persons  in  four 
years,  some  perhaps  for  months,  against  whom  at  the  time  appointed  for  trial,  there 
appeared  no  accuser  ! 
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Of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ordered  for  trial,  at  a late  court  of  quarter  sessions  j 
in  Philadelphia,  there  were  about  seventy  or  eighty  against  whom  no  bills  had  been  ■ 
found,  many  of  whom  were  apparently  without  offence,  and  were  of  course  discharg-  | 
ed,  but  with  tarnished  characters,  and  probably  with  minds  corrupted  during  their  1 
sojourn  in  Prison. 

VV  ith  a view  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  bring  it  fairly  before  the  public,  I re-  I 
quest  you  will  be  so  good,  if  in  your  power,  as  to  furnish  me  with  answers  to  the  j 
following  queries  : — 

1.  What  number  of  persons  have  been  committed  to  jail  for  trial  in  your  place  of 
residence,  or  any  jail  in  your  neighborhood,  within  the  last  two  years,  and  what 
number  of  them  have  been  dismissed  without  presentation  of  bills  of  indictment  to  ; 
the  grand  jury  ? 

2.  What  number  have  been  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  bills  against  them 
having  been  ignored  by  the  grand  jury?  What  number  have  been  convicted  ? 

3.  How  long  have  any  of  them  been  detained  previous  to  trial  or  dismissal  ? 

4.  How  many  persons  have  been  detained  as  witnesses  ? And  how  long  have  , 
they  been  thus  detained  ? 

5.  Have  you  any  court  for  the  summary  trial  of  misdemeanors  ? If  so,  what  is  j 
its  constitution  ? 

It  is  intended,  on  the  replies  to  these  queries,  to  predicate  a plan  for  remedying  : 
this  crying  evil.” 

What  is  done  in  foreign  countries,  in  this  department  of  ! 

BENEVOLENT  EXERTION  ? 

The  London  Society  has  been  in  operation  seven  years.  Its  Seventh 
Report  is  a volume  of  five  hundred  and  forty  pages.  It  directs  its 
attention  principally  to  the  Prisons  of  Great  Britain  ; but  their  Seventh 
Report  contains  a survey  of  Prisons,  in  all  countries,  from  which  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained.  In  the  appendix,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
closely  printed  pages  are  occupied  concerning  the  Prisons  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; and  one  hundred  pages  concerning  Prisons  in 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Germany,  America,! 
the  West  Indies,  and  New  South  Wales.  It  contains  twenty  four 
pages  of  extracts  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Boston  Society  ; besides; 
several  pages,  noticing  the  same,  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Society  last  year  to  sustain  its  extended  operations,  were ' 
$11,959,  which  exceeded  its  receipts  $4,120. 

In  Scotland,  no  benevolent  association  has  been  formed;  though  j 
one  has  been  contemplated  at  Edinburg,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  j 
information  on  prison  discipline  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  j 
This  is  greatly  needed  ; for  there  is  no  part  of  the  country,  in  which  i 
the  Prisons,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  London  Reports,  have  i 
“ fallen  into  such  a lamentable  state  of  disorder.”  “ With  the  excep-  = 
tion  of  the  larger  gaols  at  Edinburg,  Glasgow,  Perth,  and  a few  other] 
places,  the  construction  of  the  Prisons  is  of  the  worst  description.”  ! 
In  consequence  of  this,  during  the  session  of  Parliament  in  1826,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the. 
Prisons  in  Scotland  ; the  result  of  which  was  a return  of  the  actual  con- , 
dition  of  every  gaol,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  From  these  returns' 
valuable  documents  have  been  published,  by  the  government,  and  then 
republished  in  the  appendix  to  the  London  Society’s  Report.  J 

In  Ireland  there  is  an  association  at  Dublin  for  the  improvement  of1 
Prisons  and  prison  discipline.  Their  Reports  are  spoken  of  as  highly 
interesting,  and  as  having  contributed  to  the  spread  of  valuable  infor- 
mation and  sound  principles.  During  the  last  year,  an  act  has  been 
passed,  “ for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  Prisons 
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in  Ireland.”  According  to  this  law,  the  grand  jury  are  to  appoint 
persons  to  visit  the  Prisons  and  make  reports  of  their  condition.  Two 
inspectors-general  also  have  been  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
annually  every  Prison  in  Ireland,  and  make  report  to  parliament  of  its 
condition. 

Every  Prison  is  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  for  males  and  one  for 
females.  In  every  Prison,  effectual  means  are  to  be  adopted,  for  secu- 
rity, classification,  health,  inspection,  employment,  and  religious  and 
moral  instruction.  A separate  cell,  if  possible,  is  to  be  provided  for 
every  prisoner.  Proper  rooms  are  to  be  fitted  up  for  labor.  A chapel 
is  to  be  provided  in  every  Prison,  with  separate  divisions  for  males  and 
females.  County  Prisons,  destitute  of  proper  accommodation,  are  to 
be  discontinued.  All  defective  Prisons,  of  local  jurisdiction,  are  to  be 
abolished.  No  prisoner,  before  his  conviction,  either  with  or  without 
his  consent,  is  to  be  employed  on  the  tread-mill.  Female  prisoners  are 
to  be  attended  in  all  cases  by  female  officers.  Chaplains  are  to  be 
appointed  to  every  Prison.  Prisoners,  when  discharged,  are  to  be 
supplied  with  the  means  of  returning  to  their  families.  All  prison  fees 
are  to  be  abolished.  In  eleven  counties,  new  goals  have  been  built,  or 
are  in  progress ; in  eight  others  extensive  additions  have  been  made. 
Good  effects  have  already  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
Prisons,  and  these  have  been  rendered  more  useful  by  the  attention  of 
ladies’  committees.  The  inspectors-general  say,  that  “ nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  us,  on  our  late  tour,  than  to  witness  the  ladies  of 
leading  rank  and  influence,  entering  into  every  detail  connected  with 
the  regulation  of  the  female  class,  and  affording  a considerable  part  of 
their  time  to  personal  superintendence.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  something  effectual 
has  been  attempted  in  Ireland  for  the  improvement  of  Prisons. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  British  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
civil  and  criminal  justice,  in  those  Islands,  that  the  Prisons  are  in 
miserable  disorder.  The  London  Report  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  Prisons  at  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  Dominico,  Antigua,  Montserat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher’s  and 
Tortola.  The  description  of  the  Prisons  at  Grenada,  must  suffice  as 
a specimen  of  the  whole,  differing  not  essentially  from  the  rest. 

“ At  Grenada,  the  places  of  confinement  are  one  gaol  and  three  cages  in  the 
island.  There  is  also  a cage  at  Carriacou,  one  of  its  dependencies.  There  is  no 
house  of  correction.  The  persons  confined  in  the  gaol  are  debtors,  criminals,  delin- 
quents under  the  militia  act,  and  slaves  taken  in  execution.  There  is  no  separation 
between  debtors,  criminals,  and  slaves.  There  is  no  division  of  men  and  women, 
not  even  a separate  apartment.  The  accused  and  the  convicted  are  kept  together, 
and  treated  in  like  manner.  One  pound  of  bread  only  per  diem  is  allowed,  indis- 
criminately, to  all  persons,  whether  criminals  or  debtors.  The  gaol  is  not  visited  by 
any  magistrates.  There  are  no  separate  apartments  for  the  sick.  Escapes  are  fre- 
quently effected.  Slaves  are  sent  to  the  cage  for  every  species  of  misdemeanor, 
often  for  confinement  only,  and  at  other  times  to  receive  corporal  punishment : there 
is  no  employment  for  them,  neither  is  there  any  yard  in  which  they  can  have  the 
benefit  of  air  and  exercise.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a wide  field  for  improvement  in  the 
West  Indies. 

In  France,  the  Royal  Society  of  Paris,  for  the  amelioration  of 
Prisons,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  its  objects. 
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Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  sixty  four 
Prisons.  New  Prisons  are  to  be  built  in  three  departments.  In  the 
smaller  gaols,  amounting  to  276,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
condition.  In  the  central  department,  improvements  have  been  made 
by  appropriating  Prisons  exclusively  for  females. 

“ The  Society  ‘ de  la  Morale  Chretienne,’  at  Paris,  has  continued,  to  diffuse,” 
says  the  London  Report,  “ with  unwearied  benevolence,  much  useful  information, 
on  the  state  of  the  Prisons  of  that  capital.  Of  the  Prison  of  la  Force,  at  Paris,  M. 
Appekt,  the  editor  of  the  Prison  Journal,  states,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  wretched  spectacle  which  this  place  exhibits.  ‘ His  heart,’  he  adds,  ‘ sunk 
at  finding  himself  surrounded  by  upwards  of  a hundred  men,  whose  wan  complexions, 
ferocious  looks,  and  ragged  garments,  displayed  the  most  horrible  and  degrading 
condition  of  the  human  species.  These  objects  of  wretchedness,  however,  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  at  his  visiting  them  ; and  when  they  understood  his  mission, 
their  looks  softened  with  the  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  their  welfare.’  M.  Appert 
adds,  that  if  those  to  whom  the  supreme  management  of  the  Prisons  is  intrusted, 
wouid  hut  occasionally  visit  them,  without  being  previously  announced,  what  benefits 
might  they  not  confer  on  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and  on  society  at  large,  into  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  received  ! The  rooms  in  the  new  buildings 
of  this  Prison  are  not  sufficiently  ventilated  to  render  them  healthy.  One  of  the 
wards  contains  forty  beds,  which  are  occupied  by  eighty  men.  This  place  is  so 
foul,  that  the  turnkeys  will  not  enter,  and  a candle  cannot  burn  in  it.  In  this  abode, 
and  in  this  most  corrupt  atmosphere,  these  unhappy  beiDgs  indulge  in  a degree  of 
infamy  too  shocking  for  description.” 

From  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  one  of  the  committee  of  the 
London  Society,  who  returned  from  the  continent,  a short  time  since, 
brought  much  valuable  information  concerning  Prisons.  In  the 
Maison  Centrale,  at  Limoges,  600  men,  and  300  women  were  lately 
confined.  There  was  no  moral  and  religious  instruction.  In  the 
absence  of  proper  separation  and  inspection,  employment  was  the  only 
good  feature  in  the  management  of  this  Jail.  The  Prison  at  Aix, 
containing  1000  men,  was  in  a similar  situation.  At  Toulon  there 
were  employed  4600  convicts  (galley  slaves)  in  the  arsenal ; half  of 
them  for  life.  Criminals  of  all  descriptions  were  mixed  together.  The 
bastinado  was  the  common  discipline,  and  inflicted  for  small  offences. 
No  instruction  was  provided.  The  Prison  of  the  Forecats,  at  Villa 
Franca,  (Sardinia)  is  described  as  filthy  and  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  confined  in  one  large  room.  They 
were  chained  down  by  the  legs  at  night  so  closely,  as  nearly  to  touch 
each  other.  At  Turin  the  state  of  the  men’s  Prison  was  deplorable. 

The  New  Prison  at  Geneva  was  occupied  during  the  year  1826,  and 
is  more  approved  for  its  construction  by  the  London  Society,  than  any 
other  Prison  on  the  continent ; and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  present  a 
suitable  model,  in  management  as  well  as  construction,  to  other  parts 
of  the  continent. 

In  Switzerland  the  penal  code  needs  reform.  In  proof  of  this  the 
London  Society  gives  the  following  instance  of  torture : 

“ There  was,  lately,  in  the  Prison  of  Fribourg,  a robber,  who,  by  the  authority  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  authorities,  underwent  three  several  times  the  punish- 
ment of  torture.  The  instrument,  quite  new  in  appearance,  consisted  of  a windlass, 
which  turned  a rope  that  passed  through  a staple  in  the  ceiling,  and  terminated  in 
two  nooses  : from  these,  the  criminal  was  hung  by  the  wrists  three  several  days,  for 
five  minutes  each  time.  On  the  first  occasion  he  was  simply  suspended  ; 'on  the 
second  a weight  of  twenty-five  pounds,  and  on  the  third  one  of  fifty  pounds,  was 
attached  to  his  feet ; after  which,  as  he  would  not  confess  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged,  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a dark  dungeon.  The 
committee  learn  that  the  unfortunate  person  afterwards  “ confessed,”  in  the  hope  of 
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a mitigation  of  his  punishment — that  is,  of  being  executed — but  that  the  sentence 
cannot  now  he  reversed ; and  he  is  consequently  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  subjected  to  privations  well  calculated  to  produce  despair.  The  practice  of  tor- 
ture has  been  so  long  considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  marks  of  moral  and  po- 
litical degradation — is  in  itself  so  inhuman — in  its  consequences  so  impolitic — and 
has  been  so  long  abolished  by  every  civilized  state — that  the  committee  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  the  free  and  enlightened  Swiss  can  of  late  years  have 
given  to  it  their  serious  attention.  They  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  existence  of 
the  practice  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  that  was  ever  exhibited 
of  the  despotic  power  of  habit ; of  the  blind  adherence  of  man  to  the  practice  of  his 
ancestors,  and  of  his  clinging  to  their  example  long  after  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  this  attachment  have  been  clearly  unfolded  and  universally  acknowledged.  To 
whatever  causes,  however,  the  application  of  torture  in  Switzerland  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted, it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  retained,  or  fail  eventually  to  degrade  the  charac- 
ter of  that  interesting  country.  A manly  and  open  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  founded  upon  truth  and  equity,  and  requires  nothing  to  be  hidden,  nor  any  attempt 
to  conceal.  But  torture  is  applied  under  a veil  of  secrecy,  and  its  employment  is 
necessarily  connected  with  evils  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  manifest  themselves  in 
a gradual  weaning  of  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  government,  in  a growing 
dissatisfaction  with  all  public  measures,  and  in  otherwise  impairing  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  community.  The  committee  are  not  without  hope  that  these  ob- 
servations may  obtain  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Swiss  government,  and  that 
measures  may  soon  be  taken  to  repeal  laws  which  not  only  reflect  disgrace  upon  its 
institutions,  but  can  never  be  contemplated  without  exciting  the  indignation  of  every 
friend  of  justice  and  humanity.*” 

The  Netherlands’  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prisons  has  held 
two  general  meetings.  Corresponding  committees  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  principal  towns.  The  diet,  exercise,  and  instruction  of 
prisoners  have  received  increased  attention.  Several  schools  have 
been  established  by  the  government  in  Prisons,  and  a separate  Prison 
for  juvenile  delinquents  has  been  established  at  P-otterdam,  where 
youth,  of  this  description,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  receive  proper 
treatment.  Associations  have  been  formed  at  Leeds  and  Dusseldorf, 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  Prisons. 

In  Germany  a disposition  prevails  in  the  government  to  assist  the 
exertion  of  individuals  in  this  cause.  Dr.  Julius  of  Hamburg,  has 
been  indefatigable  in  giving  publicity  to  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions  a Society  has  been  formed  for  the  refor- 
mation of  criminals.  It  is  composed  of  several  noblemen  and  distin- 
guished characters.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
Berlin  about  two  years  since.  Dr.  Julius  was  invited  from  Hamburg 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  afterwards  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  prison  discipline. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Friedlander  of  Kcenigsburg,  after  visiting  England,  re- 
turned home  and  delivered  a dissertation  on  prison  discipline  before 
the  Albertine  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  was  afterwards  published. 
He  has  since  succeeded  in  establishing  a House  of  Refuge  for  juve- 
nile delinquents. 

*An  instance  of  the  infliction  of  torture  in  Westphalia  has  recently  been  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee. This  occurred  at  Minden.  The  object  of  vengeance  was  not  a capital  offender,  but  a person 
who,  from  conscientious  motives,  peculiar  to  the  religious  body  of  which  lie  was  a member,  had  refu- 
sed to  serve  in  the  militia.  He  was  placed  in  a cell,  the  floor  and  sides  of  which  were  closely  studded 
with  projecting  spikes,  or  pieces  of  sharpened  iron  resembling  the  blades  of  knives.  The  individual 
remained  in  this  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  punishment  was  repeated  at  three  distinct  inter- 
vals. It  is  considered  a rare  occurrence  for  a person  to  survive  the  second  infliction  of  this  species 
of  cruelty.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  sufferer  did  not  fall  a sacrifice.  His  property  was  confisca- 
ted; but  has  been  since  restored,  in  consequence  of  representations  which  have  been  made  from  this 
country  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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At  Petersburg  there  is  a Prison  Society,  on  which  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  conferred  his  approbation  and  patronage.  Mr,  Venning 
accompanied  him  in  a recent  visit  to  the  Prison  de  Litoffsky,  when 
the  Emperor  discharged  certain  aged  debtors  and  juvenile  delinquents 
who  were  pointed  out  to  him. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  in  a brief  abstract,  from  much  more  extended 
information,  contained  in  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  London  Society, 
what  is  done  in  foreign  countries  in  this  department  of  benevolent 
exertion. 

What  valuable  documents  on  prison  discipline  have  been 

PUBLISHED  IN  AMERICA,  DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR  ? 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
on  the  State  Prison  at  Charlestown,  with  a bill  : printed  by  order  of 
the  Legislature  ; pages  35. 

Report  of  the  Directors  and  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison,  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  May  Session,  1828  : print- 
ed by  order  of  the  Legislature  ; pages  20. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1828  : printed  by  order  of  the  Le- 
gislature ; pages  51. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  relative  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
State  Prison  at  Mount  Pleasant,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  Jan.  5,  1828  ; pages  10. 

Report  of  Gershom  Powers,  agent  and  keeper  of  the  State  Prison 
at  Auburn,  made  to  the  Legislature,  Jan.  7,  1828 : published  by  order 
of  the  Legislature  ; pages  120. 

Observations  on  penitentiary  discipline  addressed  to  William  Ros- 
coe,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  England,  by  S.  A.  : published  in  New  York  ; 

pages  87. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Society  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New  York  : published  by 
order  of  the  Society  ; pages  64. 

Introductory  Report  to  the  code  of  prison  discipline  explanatory  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  code  is  founded  ; being  part  of  the  system 
of  penal  law  prepared  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  Edward  Livings- 
ton : published  in  Philadelphia  ; pages  78. 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  design  and  effects  of  punish- 
ment, by  John  Sergeant,  Esq.  and  Col.  Samuel  Miller,  of  U.  S. 
Marines,  in  letters  addressed  to  Roberts  Vaux  : read  at  a meeting  of 
the  Prison  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  writers 
published  by  its  order  ; pages  10. 

Letter,  Report,  and  Documents  on  the  penal  code,  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Commissioners  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  adapted  and  modelled  to  the  system  of  solitary 
confinement : read  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  8,  1828 ; 
pages  51. 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  penal  code,  with  the  accompanying  documents  : read  in  Senate, 
Jan.  4,  1828  ; pages  192. 
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What  funds  have  been  collected,  and  how  have  they  been 

APPROPRIATED  BY  THE  PRISON  DISCIPLINE  SOCIETY  1 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  acknowledged  in  the  Treasurer’s 
Report,  is  $2,444  08.  Of  this  sum,  $603  were  from  annual  sub- 
scribers ; $700  from  life  members ; $1,092  from  donors.  The  sources, 
whence  this  money  was  principally  received,  were  as  follows  : from 
Boston  and  the  vicinity,  $1,313 ; from  New  York  City  and  State, 
$892;  from  New  Jersey,  $155. 

The  manner  in  which  the  monies  thus  collected  have  been  princi- 
pally distributed,  is  as  follows  : to  the  Treasurer,  for  the  balance  of  his 
account  last  year,  $201  ; to  the  Secretary,  $854  ; to  the  chaplain  at 
j Auburn,  $527  ; to  the  chaplain  at  Sing  Sing,  $170  ; for  religious  ser- 
vices at  Lamberton,  N.  J.  $125  ; paper  and  printing,  $482.  For  a 
more  particular  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  see  the  Trea- 
surer’s account. 

From  a review  of  this  Report,  it  is  obvious,  what  has  been  done  to 
prevent  evil  communication ; and  what  has  been  done  to  provide  for 
and  communicate  proper  instruction  ; what  has  been  done  to  diminish 
the  public  expenses  of  Prisons ; and  what  other  good  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  the  system  of  prison  discipline  recommended  and  partially 
introduced ; what  important  Prisons  in  this  country  remain  unim- 
proved ; what  is  the  history  of  the  troubles  in  the  Prison  at  Charles- 
town during  the  last  winter,  and  what  are  the  future  prospects  of  the 
I new  Prison  in  Philadelphia ; what  misapprehensions  exist  in  Europe 
concerning  prison  discipline  in  America ; what  are  the  great  points  of 
difference  and  coincidence  in  Europe  and  America  in  regard  to  prison 
discipline,  and  what  is  done  in  foreign  countries  in  this  department  of 
benevolent  exertion  ; what  valuable  documents  have  been  published  in 
America  during  the  last  year ; and  what  funds  have  been  collected, 
and  how  they  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society. 

Whether  the  good  effected  by  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  required  for  its  support, 
and  whether  the  operations  of  the  Society  shall  be  sustained  and 
enlarged,  are  the  questions,  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  prevent- 
ing of  so  much  evil  communication,  is  an  object,  alone,  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance.  If  the  number  of  convicts  be  10,009,  who  are 
constantly  in  Prison,  in  the  United  States,  (and  this  is  not  an  improba- 
ble supposition,)  the  system  of  measures  which  aims  to  prevent  among 
them,  quarrelling,  profane  swearing,  gambling,  Sabbath  breaking,  un- 
cleanliness, revelling,  drunkenness,  and  instruction  in  all  the  arts  of 
counterfeiters,  pickpockets,  thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  incendiaries, 
this  alone  is  an  object  on  which  good  men,  and  holy  angels,  and  a 
holy  God,  must  look  with  approbation,  and  esteem  the  little  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made,  of  time  and  money  for  its  accomplishment,  as 
less  than  nothing. 

Again,  the  bringing  of  this  most  corrupt  mas3  of  society,  not  only 
under  restraint,  so  as  to  prevent  evil  communication,  but  into  circum- 
stances in  which  good  instruction  may  be  communicated,  with  rational 
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expectations  of  permanent  benefit,  is  an  object  of  still  greater  import- 
ance. Teaching  vagrants  a useful  trade,  by  which  they  may  obtain  an 
honest  livelihood  ; teaching  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  degraded 
°t  the  human  family,  in  a short  time,  to  read  the  word  of  God  ; teaching 
the  inmates  of  Prisons,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  the  still  and  solemn 
and  interested  assembly,  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  by  preaching  to 
them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  thus  fulfilling  thelast 
command  ot  the  Saviour,  “ Go  preach  my  Gospel  to  every  creature,” 
this  is  an  object  which  the  church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
cherish. 

It  this,  too,  can  be  done  without  unreasonable  expense;  if  there  is 
^ system  by  which  that  part  of  the  human  family,  which  is  found  in 
Prisons,  can  be  made  to  furnish  itself,  not  only  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  care  and  keeping,  but  with  instruction,  and  this  has  been  already 
done,  then  the  experiments,  which  are  made  on  man  in  well  regulated 
Prisons,  may  be  useful  not  only  in  showing  what  other  Prisons  should 
be,  but  what  wholesome  regulations,  and  useful  principles,  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  vicious  at  large.  And 
in  this  view  ol  the  subject,  avarice  and  malignity  themselves  might  be 
expected  to  behave  better  than  usual,  when  looking  at  the  operations  of 
a Society,  which  keeps  steadily  in  view,  as  one  object,  to  show  by 
actual  experiment  how  Prisons  can  be  made  to  support  themselves. 

Besides,  when  it  is  seen  what  other  good  effects  have  resulted  from 
the  system  of  prison  discipline  recommended  and  partially  introduc- 
ed. W hen  this  is  seen  by  contrasting  Newgate  with  the  new  Prison 
at  W ethersfield  ; the  Prisons  at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  with  the  old 
Prison  in  New  ^ ork  City;  and  the  condition  of  youth  and  children  in 
the  old  Penitentiaries,  with  their  condition  in  the  Houses  of  Refuge  in 
New  York  and  Boston, — we  might  perlihps  be  indulged  by  infidelity 
itsell  with  the  privilege  of  feeling  grateful  to  an  indulgent  and  merci- 
ful God.  That  there  is  something  in  our  hearts,  which  we  have  taken 
for  such  feeling,  is  certain  ; whether  it  is  sincere  and  well  founded, 
our  enemies  being  judges,  we  cannot  tell.  But  whether  we  are  grate- 
ful or  not,  for  what  Providence  has  already  accomplished,  in  this  de- 
partment of  human  affairs,  (and  surely  we  are  without  excuse  if  we 
are  not  grateful,)  we  only  ask  for  a continuance  and  increase  of  the 
same  merciful  interpositions  and  cheering  approbation  of  an  indulgent 
Providence. 

With  this  we  could  plunge  into  the  deepest  moral  degradation 
which  is  found  in  Prisons  ; we  could  spend  years  in  the  Prisons  at 
Charlestown  and  on  Walnut  street  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  more  foul 
and  loathsome  Jails  of  Washington  city  and  New  Orleans,  with  the 
hope  of  witnessing  a change,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  like ’that  from 
Newgate,  to  the  new  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  Nay  more,  we  could  be 
present  for  months,  at  an  investigation  like  that  which  took  place 
before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  winter,  con- 
cerning the  Prison  at  Charlestown,  and  feel  at  the  close,  (if  such  evils 
were  disclosed,)  that  no  labor  is  in  vain  which  has  a tendency  to  turn 
the  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  thorough  investigation  con- 
cerning the  condition  and  management  of  Prisons.  To  search  out 
the  evils  of  old  systems,  as  in  this  case  ; to  present  them  to  the  public 
mind  : to  attempt  to  remove  them  and  prevent  their  recurrence  ; is  an 
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object  worthy  of  unceasing  vigilance  and  labor.  Carefully  to  examine 
new  systems,  by  comparing  them  with  the  results  of  experience,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  their  introduction  if  they  are  wrong,  as  in  the 
new  Prison  in  Philadelphia,  which  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  in  its  ori- 
ginal design  the  system  of  the  Bastile,  as  it  has  been  declared  to  be  by 
La  Fayette,  this,  also,  is  an  object  worth  living  for.  To  prevent 
misapprehension  among  those  who  are  laboring  in  this  cause  of  humani- 
ty and  benevolence,  and  when  such  misapprehension  relates  merely  to 
matters  of  fact,  concerning  which  there  would  be  no  room  for  contro- 
versy if  the  facts  were  known,  this  too  is  an  object  of  importance  ; be- 
cause such  misapprehension  may  greatly  retard  the  work  of  reform  in 
the  world  at  large.  To  compare  the  systems  of  different  countries,  and 
ascertain  in  what  particulars  the  Prisons  of  one  country  are  superior  to 
those  of  another,  and  thus  to  furnish  examples  for  imitation  ; to  ascer- 
tain wherein  there  is  a perfect  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  the  purposes  of  reform  ; this  also  is  highly  useful.  To  see 
what  a noble  example  is  given  in  England,  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as 
all  the  other  great  objects  of  benevolence,  and  how  this  example  is  ex- 
tending its  influence  over  the  earth,  and  to  feel  that  we  have  many 
friends,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
laboring  without  weariness,  in  extending  the  principles  of  truth,  and 
justice,  and  mercy,  to  the  inmates  of  Prisons,  this  is  our  high  privilege. 
To  see  how  many  good  minds,  and  State  Governments,  and  benevolent 
associations,  are  already  engaged  in  promoting  this  cause,  by  collecting 
information  and  publishing  valuable  documents,  which  shall  be  the 
basis  of  practical  conclusions,  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  future  na- 
tions and  ages,  this,  too,  is  our  privilege  and  encouragement.  And  to 
see  that  this  operation  is  carried  forward  by  a trifling  expenditure,  not 
equal,  so  far  as  this  Society  is  concerned,  to  the  expenses  of  many 
single  families,  this  is  our  gratification,  and  this,  with  our  confidence 
in  God,  is  the  foundation  of  our  hope,  that  it  will  be  sustained  and 
greatly  extended.  “Blessed,”  said  Lord  Coke,  “is  the  man  that 
layeth  the  first  stone  of  this  building — more  blessed  that  proceeds  in 
it — most  of  all  that  fnisheth  it — to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  honor  of 
our  nation “ Blessed,”  said  a greater  than  Lord  Coke,  “ is  he 

THAT  CONSJDERETH  THE  POOR.” 
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30 

WTorthington,  William 

30 

Jackson,  James 

30 

Dorchester. 

Jackson,  Patrick  T. 

30 

Codman,  John 

30 

Lowell,  Charles, 

30 

Newburyport. 

Lowell,  John 

30 

Bartlett,  William, 

30 

Lawrence,  Abbot 

30 

•Brown,  Moses 

30 

Wright,  Henry 

Pittsfield. 

Newton,  Edward  A. 

Williamstown. 
Griffin,  Edward  D. 

Thomastown,  Me. 
Daniel  Rose, 

New  York  City. 
Chambers,  William 
How,  Fisher 
Tappan,  Arthur 
Varick,  Richard 
Woolsey,  William  W. 

Peterboro’,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Gerritt 

Utica. 
Stocking,  Samuel 
Varick,  Abm. 


$30 

30 

50 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS, 

From  June  1,  18*27,  to  June  1,  1828. 

FE  DIRECTORS.  Eastman,  Oman 

Albany,  M.  Y Edwards,  Henry 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen  $100  En|erson,  George  B. 

Rochester.  Eustis,  William  T, 

Evurts,  Jeremiah 


L 


Bissell,  Josiah  Jr. 


$133  33 


30 


r. 


30 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Andover,  Mass. 

Cornelius,  Elias  (in  partof30)$10 
Huston. 

Bowdoin,  James 
Biooks,  Peter  C. 

Jones,  John  Collin 
Ward,  Artemas 

.Marblehead. 

Reed,  William 

Mewbury. 

Wright,  Henry  C. 

Albany , „V. 

Dclavan,  Edward  C. 

Hopkins,  Samuel  M.  30 

Auburn. 

Curtis,  Jared  by  friends  in  A.  30 
Lansing,  D.C.by  friends  in  A.  30 
Bedford. 

Jay, John 

Geneva. 

Dwight,  Henry 

JWrc  York  City. 
Brewster,  Joseph 
Hedges,  Timothy 
Milnor,  James 
Tappan,  Arthur 
Varick,  Richard 

Schenectady. 

Smith,  Peter 


50 


30 


Eveleth,  Joseph 
Fairbanks.  Stephen 
F essenden, Stephen 
Flagg,  Josiah  F. 

Forbes,  G.  V.  M. 

Fox,  Horace 
Fletcher,  Richard 
Francis,  David 
Fuller,  Timothy 
Fuller,  John  S. 

Fullerton,  James 
Gilbert,  Samuel 
Grigg,  Daniel 
Grant,  Moses 
Green,  David 
Green,  Samuel 
Grosvenor,  Lemuel  P. 
Guild,  Benjamin 
Gulliver,  John 
Hadley,  Charles  J. 
Hayward,  George 
Hale,  Enoch 
Hall,  T.  L. 

• Haskell,  Amos  H.  2ycars, 


Haskell,  Edward 
30 


• Haskell.  Jacob  Jun. 
Head,  George  E. 

I Hobart,  Albert 
Hollis,  Thomas 
How,  James 
How,  Hall  J. 

I Howard  Benjamin 

. v ~_T  Hubbard,  W illiam  J. 

A.^1  • SI  BSC  RIBERS.  Jackson.  Ward 


50 


Boston , Mass. 
Adams,  Ashur 
Adums,  Chester 
Adams,  W'illiam 
Adams,  I. 

Adams,  Zabdiel  B. 
Anderson,  Rufus 
Andrews,  Ebenezcr  T. 
Atwood,  Charles 
Bad  lam,  Stephen 
Bailey  Ebenezer 
Bancroft,  Jacob 
Bartlett,  Levi 
Beecher,  Edward 
Beecher,  Lyman 
Benson,  John 
Bird,  Robert  L. 
Blanchard,  Hezckiah 
Blanchard,  Joshua  P. 
Blasland,  William 
Bradshaw,  Andrew 
Brewster,  Osmyn 
Brown,  Charles 
Bumstead,  Josiah 
Bumstead,  Josiah  F. 
Butler,  James 
Channing,  Wralter 
Clap.  James 
Clark,  G. 

Clark,  Joseph 
Cleveland.  Charles 
Child,  David  L. 

Cragin,  Lorenzo  Fv 
Cummings,  Daniel 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 

Dana,  Ephraim 
Daniell,  Otis 
Davis,  S.  G. 

Davis,  Thomas  A. 

Dole,  Daniel 
Dowe,  Joseph 


$2 

*2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Jeffries.  John 
Johnson,  Samuel 
Kimball,  Eliphalct 
Knowles,  James  D. 
Lincoln , Ensign 
Lincoln,  Heman 
Lord,  Tobias 
Loring,  Barnabas  T. 


2!  Loring,  Charles  G. 


$2;  Ropes,  Hardy 
2 Salford,  Daniel  2 yean 
~ Sawin,  Ezekiel 
Scudder,  Charles 
Sewall,  Stephen 
Shaw,  Latimer  R. 
Shimmin,  William 
Shurtleflf,  S.  A. 

Slack,  Rugglcs 
2 Stoddard,  Charles 
2:Stono,  William  VV. 

2 Street  (ieorge 


2 


Sumner,  Bradford 
Sullivan,  John 
Swett,  Samuel 
Tappan,  Charles 
Tappan,  John 
Tappan,  I^cwis 
Timelier,  Peter  O. 
Ticknor,  Benjamin 
Train,  Sumuel 
Tufts,  James 
Twombly.  Alexander  IL 
\ in. i I OtlS 
Vose,  Reuben 
Walker,  Amasa 
Ware,  Henry  2 years 
Ware,  John 
Waterman,  Charles 
Waterston,  Robert 
Walker,  Ezra 
Weare,  Mark 
Whitmarsh,  Thomas 
Wigglesworth,  Edward 
Willey,  Charles 
\'  » I ley,  Newton 
Williams,  Willard 


Loring,  Henry 
Loring.  Josiah 
Lovejoy,  William  R. 

Low',  Isaiah 
Maynard,  Elias 
McMastcr,  Alvin 
• Means,  Isaac 
Means,  James 
MHIedge,  James 
2 Minot.  William 
2;  M unroe,  Edmund 
2)  Newell,  Montgomery 
2 Nichols,  Thaddeus  Jun. 

5 Noyes,  Daniel 
JO  Odiorne,  George 
10’Odiorne,  James  C. 

21  Palmer,  Simeon 
2 Palfrey,  John  G. 

2; Park,  Amasa  C. 

2 Parker,  Matthew  S. 

2 Phillips,  Thomas  VV. 

5 Pray,  Lewis  G. 

2 1 Rand,  Asa 
2iRead,  James 
2 Reed,  Hodges 
2 Reynolds,  Edward 
2 Reynolds,  William  B. 

2 Richardson,  James  B. 

2!  Richardson,  Jeffrey 
2! Richardson,  Joseph 
2;  Rogers,  Edmund  H.  2 years 
2 j Rogers,  George 


2 

10 

5 


99 

20 

2 

2 


Willis,  Horatio  M. 

Wisner,  Benjamin  B. 
Winthrop,  J.  Temple 
Cambridge. 
Worcester,  Joseph  E. 

Charlestown. 
Fay,  Warren 

Meic  bury. 
Adams,  Col. 

Au  fry  eta,  Me. 
Tappan,  Benjamin 

Portland. 

Cross,  Nathaniel 
Howe,  John 
Hyde,  William 
Mitchell,  William 
Owen,  Joseph 

Mew  York  City. 
Cock,  Thomas 
Linch,  Elia9 
Pintard,  John 
Post.  Joel  (an.  for  3 yrs.) 

Mcieark , M.  J. 

A gens,  James 
Allen,  Jacob 
Baldwin,  Robert 
Baldwin,  Isaac,  paid  4 years 
Baldwin,  Samuel 
Beach,  Aaron, 

Bruen,  David  B. 

Bouton,  John  M. 

2* Bruen,  James 
2|  Burnet,  Smith 
2' Burnet,  Aaron  L. 

2 0.  VV.  ?. 

2 Camp,  J.  VV. 

5 Campfield,  Robert  B. 

5 Carter, Caleb  , 

2 Condi t,  John  S. 

S.Condit,  Silas 
2|Conger,  Ellison 
4 1 Corey,  A.  VV. 

2 Dougherty,  Alexander  A. 


9 

2 

2 

9 

2 

9 

3 

‘J 

‘J 

9 

5 

5 

2 

9 

2 

10 
2 

1 

9 

2 
■2 

10 
3 
2 
2 
2 
9 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 

3 

2 

10 
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Force,  Lewis  M. 
Frelinghuysen,  Theodore 
Gifford,  A. 

Goble,  J.  G. 

Goble,  Luther 
Halsey,  William 
Hays,  D.  J. 

Hedden,  James 
Hedden,  James  N. 
Hornblower,  J.  C. 

Jacobus,  Peter 
Miller,  J. 

Park,  Edson 
Pennington,  A.  S. 
Pennington,  Samuel 
Pennington,  William 
Pierson,  Stephen  H. 

Rankin,  Andrew 
Rankin,  Wm. 

Rhode,  George 
Shipman,  Aaron 
Thomas,  Frederic 
Tichenor,  David 
Tracy,  John 

Van  Courtland,  Stephen 
Van  Der  Pool,  James 
Wade,  Stephen 
Ward,  Aaron 
Ward,  John 
Wheeler,  J-  L. 

Whitehead,  Asa 
Wilber,  Rodney 

Princeton. 
Alexander,  Archibald 
Clow,  Henry 
Ilanna,  M.  and  E.  N. 
Lowrey,  John 
McLean,  John 
Miller,  Samuel 
Schenck,  J.  C. 

Voorhees,  R. 

Woodhull,  George  S. 

donations. 

Berkshire  Co.  Mass. 
Court  of  Sessions, 

Boston. 

Armstrong,  Samuel  T. 
Banner,  Peter 
Barrett,  Samuel 
Baxter,  Daniel 
Blake, George 
Bond,  George 
Brown,  William 
Bumstead,  John 
Carleton,  Jonathan 
Chandler,  Abiel 
Cobb,  Nathaniel  R. 

Denny, George 
Dwiglit,  Edmund 
Faxon,  Nathaniel 
Fitch,  Jeremiah 
Gorham,  John 
Gray,  Francis  C. 

Gray,  Frederick  T. 
Greenough,  Wiliam 
Homes,  Henry 
Jackson,  James 
Inches,  Henderson 
Jenkins,  Joseph 
Jones,  George  G. 

Jones,  John  B. 

Kittredge,  Alvah 
Lawrence,  Abbot 
Lawrence,  Amos 
Lowell,  Charles 
Lowell,  John 
Munson,  Israel 
Norcross,  Otis  S 

Potter,  Alonzo 
Pray,  Isaac  C. 

Prichard,  Gilman 


$2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

o 

o 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 

o 


2 

o 

2 


Prescott,  William 
Randall,  John 
Rice,  Henry 
Rollins,  William 
Sears,  David 
Seaver,  Benjamin 
Sullivan,  William 
Ticknor,  George 
Tuckerman,  Joseph 
Ward,  Asa 
Ward,  Thomas  W. 
Weare,  Mark 
Wheelwright,  Lot 
Whitney,  Paul 
Williams,  John  D. 
Williams,  Moses 
Willis,  Nathaniel 
Mr.  B. 

R.  D.  H. 

E.  C. 

Friend, 

A Friend, 

A Friend, 

Cash, 

Cash, 


2lCusli, 

QlOiish, 

2|Cash, 


2 Cash, 

2 Cash, 

Cash, 

2 Cash, 

2 Cash, 

2 Cambridge. 

2 Chaplin,  James  P. 

2 Far  well,  Levi 
2 Hilliard,  William 
2 Holmes,  Abiel 
2 Metcalf,  E.  W. 

2 Norton,  Andrews 
Stearns.  Asuhel 
Ware,  Henry 

Reading. 


Reid,  Jared 

Springfield. 
Bliss,  George 

Winchendon. 
Whitney.  Phineas 

Wethersfield , Conn. 
Pillsbury,  Moses  C. 

Albany , M.  Y. 
Hopkins,  Samuel  M. 

Mew  York  City. 
Adams,  John 
Anthon,  John 
Averill,  Heman 
Bailey.  John  R. 

Baldwin,  Micah 
Baker,  Cornelius 
Bliss,  James  C. 

Benedict,  Elijah 
Barfe,  Robert  C. 

Briggs,  J. 

Brigham,  J.  C. 

Bull.  I.  J. 


25  Chester,  William  W. 
10  Crane,  Elias  W. 

5 Dickinson,  Austin 
5j  Falconer,  Archibald 

5lFalkner, 

5 Fisher,  A. 

2 Gallagher,  George 
10  Griswold,  Zechariah 
50:  Hallock,  Gerard 
20  Halstead,  William 
2 Haines,  R.  T. 

10  Humphreys,  Elijah 
2j  James,  Joseph  S. 

10  Keese,  J.  D. 

5 Kellogg,  Edward 
5 Leavitt , Jonathan 

i 


$20,  Mather,  G. 

$2 

20  Matthews,  J.  M. 

3 

10 

Vic  Auley,  Thomas  II. 

5 

5 

Moor.  J. 

20 

Vevins,  Rufus  L. 

5 

5 

Vitchie,  John 

5 

2 o 

Jeters,  Absalom 

2 

25 

Phelps,  Anson  G. 

10 

2 

Reward,  B.  J. 

2 

Sheldon,  Frederick 

5 

10 

Starr,  Chandler 

5 

3 

Stearns,  A. 

1 

10 

Van  Wagenen,  Hubert 

3 

5 

Varick,  Richard 

20 

10 

Whittemore,  L.  Jun. 

1 

5 

Wheelwright,  John 

10 

25 

Woodbury,  S 

1 

2 

W'ooley,  B.  L. 

3 

5 

YVooIsey,  Wm.  IV. 

5 

2 

Cash, 

3 

23 

Cash, 

5 

5 

Cash, 

3 

10 

Cash, 

3 

5 

Cash, 

J 

1 

Cash, 

2 

2 

Cash, 

J 

1 

Cash, 

2 

3 

1 

Cash, 

Cash, 

1 

1 

Cash, 

2 

1 

Cash,  50  cents. 

2 

Pelerboro'. 

3 

Smith,  Gerritt 

10 

3 

Caldwell,  M.  J. 

2 

Crane,  Calvin  S. 

1 

Mew  ark. 

10 

Crane.  D.  1>. 

] 

lOlGraham,  Charles  I. 

1 

10 

Nichols,  David 

1 

15 

Tuttle,  William 

1 

5 

Cash, 

2 

5 

Cash, 

1 

5 

Cash, 

1 

10 

Cash,  50  cents. 

Princeton. 

2 

Potter,  John 

10 

Stockton,  Robert  F. 

10 

Amount  of  subscriptions 

1 

and  donations,  ....  $2405  33 

Cash  rec’d  for  Reports,  . 

G 12 

10 

Cash  collected  at  the  an- 

nual  meeting. 

32  03 

5 

Total, $2444  08 

3 

5 

5 

1 

The  following  sums, 

which 

5 

5 

5 

were  received  during  the  year,  in 
consequence  of  an  error  in  the  re- 
turns to  the  Treasurer,  are  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  next 

1 

5 

year. 

3 

Andover , Mass. 

3 

Woods,  Leonard 

§30 

1 

Boston. 

10 

Cordis,  Thomas 

10 

2 

Jackson,  Charles 

10 

3 

Homer,  G.  J. 

10 

5 

Marvin,  T.  R. 

30 

1 

Peirce,  William 

2 

2 

Cash  for  Reports, 

5 

5 

Methuen. 

5 

Eastman,  J.  W. 

10 

3 

Mewburyport. 

5 

Dimmick,  L.  F. 

ii 

3 

Portland , Me. 

5 

Lincoln,  Royal 

o 

o 

1C 

Albany , M.  Y. 

2 

Bleecker,  Harmanus 

4 

SUBJECTS  OF  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  PRISONS. 


1.  Situation.  Is  it  near  a town,  river,  or  other  buildings?  What  is  the  height, 
length,  &c.  of  the  wall?  What  is  the  expense,  design,  number,  of  the  prison 
buildings  ; and  when  were  they  erected  ? 

2.  Interior  of  the  Yard.  Is  it  dry,  paved,  watered  and  drained?  are  the  walls 
whitewashed  ? privies  and  drains  cleansed  ? 

3.  Bay  Rooms.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lighting,  warming, 
cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

4.  Night  Cells.  What  is  the  size,  number,  mode  of  airing,  lighting,  warming, 
cleansing,  furnishing,  fastening  ? 

5.  Hospital  What  is  the  salary  and  duty  of  the  physician,  and  how  is  he 
supplied  with  medicine  ? What  is  the  character  and  compensation  of  the  nurse? 
What  is  the  number  of  deaths;  and  of  what  diseases  ? 

6.  Officers.  Inspectors — their  number,  duty,  mode  of  appointment,  and  com- 
pensation ? Keeper — his  name,  residence,  former  occupation,  character,  duties, 
compensation,  time  of  holding  his  office?  Turnkeys — their  number,  duty,  salary  ? j 

7.  Prisoners.  Their  number,  age,  colour,  sex,  nativity,  crime,  sentence,  fre- 
quency of  conviction  ? 

8.  Admission  of  Prisoners.  As  to  cleanliness,  clothing,  fees  and  garnish  ? 

9.  Admission  of  Prisoner’s  Friends.  Who  are  admitted,  at  what  hours,  and 
under  what  circumstances  ? 

10.  Admission  of  Visiters.  On  what  condition,  and  by  whom  attended  ? 

11.  Moral  Treatment.  Classification,  instruction,  and  employment  ? 

12.  Punishments.  By  solitary  confinement,  chains,  stripes,  or  all  of  them  ? 

13.  Religious  Instruction.  Of  the  chapel — its  size  and  regulations  ? Of  the 
chaplain — his  character,  residence,  duties  and  compensation  ? Of  the  bible — number, 
mode  of  distribution ; effects,  whether  good  or  bad ; perused  or  neglected ; pre- 
served or  destroyed  ? 

14.  Exercise.  When,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances? 

15.  Food.  Its  quantity,  quality,  mode  and  time  of  distribution  ? 

16.  Clothing.  How  much,  by  whom  supplied,  how  often  changed  andcleaDsed? 

17.  Cleanliness.  Is  it  daily  ? are  soap  and  towels  furnished  ? Can  the  prison  dress 
be  washed  ? How  often  do  they  shave  and  cut  their  hair  ? Is  there  a bath,  and  how 
often  is  it  used? 

18.  Discharge  of  the  Prisoners.  At  what  time  in  the  day  ? With  what  means 
of  providing  for  themselves  ? W'ith  clothing  or  money  ? 

19.  Vices  of  Prisoners.  What  are  they  ? Any  drunkenness,  gambling,  profane 
swearing,  fighting,  combinations  against  society,  insurrections,  false  keys,  weapons 
of  death?  Any  rum,  cards,  instruments  of  mischief,  newspapers,  plates  to  make 
counterfeit  bills,  or  dies  and  presses  to  alter  them  ? Any  counterfeit  coin  and  moulds  ? 
Any  good  or  bad  money  ? Any  cases  of  punishment  for  unnatural  crime  ? How 
are  these  things  done  without  discovery  ? How  are  prohibited  articles  obtained  ? 
Where  are  they  concealed  ? What  is  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  character  ? 


